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VEGETABLE PRODUCTS OF THE WORLD. 


In the following article we present our read- 
ers with a series of en — delineating 
some of the most valuable P uctions of the 
different quarters of the globe, which contri- 
bute, some purely to the luxury, others to the 
necessities and comfort of man, and all form- 
ing inexhaustible sources of wealth and ele- 
ments of activity and success to commerce. 
The Carnauba, the first of our delineations, 
is an African tree, producing a fruit that yields 
a valuable food. The perpendicularity of . ; / 
its stem and the graceful regularity of its hh 
feathery head of foliage make it an agreeable nes, 
and interesting feature of the landscape. ae 
Our second engraving shows a branch of 
the Coffea Arabica, or coffee tree, with the 
flower and the berry. It is a tropical plant, 
and ae to the height of eight or ten feet. 
The berry encloses two hard, oval seeds. The 
left hand part of the a shows the en- 
tire berry—a berry half extricated from its 
5 separate seeds and the flower. 
@ tree is of the botanical family of rubiacec, 
and belongs to the Pentandria monogynia ot 
Linneus. There are several species of the 
us, but the only one cultivated is the 
‘offea Arabica, a native of Upper Ethiopia 
and Arabia Felix. It rises to the height of 
15 or 20 feet; its trunk sends forth opposite 
branches in pairs above and at right angles to 
each other; the leaves resemble those of the 
common laurel, although not so dry and 
thick. From the angle of the leaf-stalks 
small groups of white flowers issue, which are 
like those of the Spanish jasmine. These 
flowers fade very soon, and are replaced by a 
kind of fruit not unlike a cherry, which con- 
tains a yellow glairy fluid, enveloping two 
small seeds or berries convex upon one side, 
fiat and furrowed upon the other in the direc- 
tion of the long axis. These seeds are of a ; 
horny or cartilaginous nature ; they are glued ities 
together, each being surrounded with a pecu- THE CARNAUBA. 
coriaceous membrane. They constitute 
the coffee of commerce. It was not till towards ae their nocturnal services, made them 
drin infusion of coffee upon the report of 
shepherds, who pretended that their flocks were 
more “AN browsing on the fruit of that 
plant. use of coffee was soon rapidly 
spread, but it encountered much opposition on 
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THE COFFEE PLANT. 


the part of the Turkish government, and became 
the occasion of public assemblies. Under the 
reign of Am IIL. the mufti procured a law 
to shut all the coffee-houses, and this act of sup- 
ae was renewed under the minority of 

omet IV. It was not till 1854, under Soly- 
man the Great, that the drinking of coffee was 
accredited in Constantinople; and a century 
elapsed before it was known in London and 
Paris. Solyman Aga introduced its use into the 
latter city in 1669, and in 1672 an Armenian es- 
tablished the first café at the fair of Saint Ger- 
main. 

When coffee became somewhat of a n 
of life, from the influence of habit among the 
people, all the European powers who had colo- 
nies between the tropics, projected to form plan- 
tations of coffee trees in them. The Dutch were 
the first who transported the coffee plant from 
Moka to Batavia, and from Batavia to Amster- 
dam. In 1714 the magistrates of that city sent 
aroot to Louis XIV., which he caused to be 
planted in the Jardin da Roi. This became the 

nt stock of all the French coffee plantations 
in Martinique. 

The most extensive culture of coffee is still in 
Arabia Felix, and principally in the kingdom of 
Yemen, towards the cantons of Aden and Moka. 
Al these countries are very hot in the 
plains, they possess mountains where the air is 
mild. The coffee is ly grown half way 
up on their slopes. cultivated on the 
lower grounds it is always surrounded by large 
trees which shelter it from the torrid sun, and 
prevent its fruit from withering before their ma- 
turity. The harvest is gathered at three periods ; 
the be May, when the 
reapers begin by spreading cloths under the trees, 
then shaking the Sanches 80 as to make 
the fruit drop, which they collect, and expose 
upon mats to dry. They then pass over the 


dried berries a very heavy roller, to break 
the envelops, which are afterwards win- 
nowed away with a fan. The interior 
bean is again dried before being laid u 
in store. In Demarara, Berbice, an 
some of the British West India islands, 
where much good coffee is now raised, a 
different mode of treating the 
and curing the beans is adopted. hen 
the cherry-looking berry has assumed a 
deep-red color it is gathered, and imme- 
diately subjected to the operations of a 
mill composed of two wooden rollers, fur- 
nished with iron plates, which revolve 
near a third fixed roller called the chops. 
The berries are fed into a hopper above 
the rollers, and falling down between 
them and the chops, they are stripped of 
their outer skin and pulp, while the twin 
beans are separa from each other. 
These beans then fall upona sieve, which 
allows the skin and the pulp to pass 
through, while the hard beans accumulate 
and are progressively slid over the ed 
into baskets. They are next steeped for 
a night in water, thoroughly washed in 
the morning, and afterwards dried in the 
sun. They are now ready for the peeling 
mill, a wooden edge wheel turned verti- 
cally by a horse yoked to the extremity 
of its horizontal axis. In travelling over the 
coffee, it bursts and detaches the coriaceous or 
archment-like skin which surrounds each hem- 
ispherical bean. It is then freed trom the mem- 
branes by a winnowing machine, in which four 
pieces of tin made fast to an axle are caused to 
revolve with great velocity. Corn fanners would 
answer better than this rude instrument of negro 
invention. The coffee is finally spread u 
mats or tables, picked clean, and packed up for 
he most highly esteemed coffee is that of 
Moka. It has a smaller and a rounder bean; a 
more agreeable taste and smell than any other. 
Its color is yellow. Next to it in European re- 
utation are the Martinique and Bourbon cof- 
Tr the former is larger than the Arabian, and 
more oblong ; it is rounded at the ends ; its color 
is greenish, and it preserves almost always a sil- 
ver gray pellicle, which comes off in the roasting. 
The Bourbon coffee approaches nearest to the 
Moka, from which it originally sprung. The 
Saint Domingo coffee has its two extremities 
pointed, and is much less esteemed than the 
recedi 


ing. 
‘ The coffee-tree flourishes in hilly districts, 
where its root can be kept dry, while its leaves 
are refreshed with frequent showers. Rocky 
ground, with rich decomposed mould in the fis- 
sures, agrees best with it. Though it would 
grow, as we have said, to the height of 15 or 20 
eet, yet it is usually kept down by pruning to 
that of five feet, for increasing the production of 
the fruit, as well as for the convenience of crop- 
ping. It begins to yield fruit the third year, but 
is not in full bearing till the fifth, does not thrive 
beyond the twenty fifth, and is useless in general 
at the thirtieth. In the coffee husbandry, the 
plants should be placed eight feet apart, as the 
trees throw out extensive horizontal branches, 
and in holes ten or twelve feet deep, to secure a 
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constant supply of moisture. Coffee has been | ed coffee. If we roast coffee in a retort, the first 


analyzed by a 


perhaps is that of Schrader. He found that the 
raw beans distilled with water in a retort com- 
municated to it their flavor and rendered it tur- 
bid, whence they seem to contain some volatile 
oil. On reboiling the beans, filtering, and evap- 
orating the liquor to a syrup, adding a little al- 
cohol till no more matter was precipitated, and 
then evaporating to d , he obtained 17-58 
per cent. of a yellowish-brown transparent ex- 
tract, which constitutes the characteristic part of 
coffee, though it is notin that state the pure prox- 
imate principle, called caffeine. Its most remark- 
able reaction is its prodacing, with both the pro- 
toxyde and the peroxyde salts of iron, a fine 

m color, while a dark green precipitate 
alls, which re-dissolves when an acid is poured 
into the liquor. It produces on the solution of 
the salts of copper scarcely any effect, till an al- 
kali be added, when a very beautiful green color 
is produced, which may be employed in — , 
Coffee beans contain also a resin, and a fatt ~ 4 
stance somewhat like suet. According to Robi- 
quet, ether extracts from coffee beans nearly 10 
per cent, of resin and fat, but he probably exag- 


lizable. It is remarkable in regard to composi- 


tion, that after urea and the uric acid, it is among 
organic products the richest in azote. It was 
discovered and described in 1820 by Runge. It 
does not possess alkaline properties. 


Pfaff obtained only 90 grains of 
caffeine from six pounds of coffee 
beans. There is also an acid in raw 
coffee, to which the name of caffeic 
acid has been given. When dis- 
tilled to dryness and decomposed, it 
has the smell of roasted coffee. 
Coffee undergoes important changes 
in the process of roasting. Whenit 
is roasted to a yellowish brown, it 
loses, according to Cadet, 12 1-2 
cent. of its weight, and is in this 
state difficult to grind. When roast- 
ed to a chestnut brown,it loses 18 
per cent., and when it becomes en- 
tirely black, —} - not at all car- 
bonized, it has lost 23 per cent. . 
Schrader has analyzed roasted coffee im 
comparatively with raw coffee, and 
he found in the first 12 1-2 per cent. 
of an extract of coffee, soluble in 
water and alcohol, which possesses 
nearly the properties of the extract 
of the raw coffee, although it has a 
deeper brown color, and softens 
more readily in the air. He found 
also 10 4 of a blackish brown gum ; 
5-7 of an oxygenated extract, or 
rather apothéme, soluble in alcohol, 
insoluble in water; 2 of a fatty sub- 
stance and resin ; 69 of burnt vege- 
table fibre, insoluble. On distilling 
roasted coffee with water, Schrader 
obtained a uct which contained ‘ 
the aromatic principle of coffee ; it 
reddened litmus paper, and exhaled 
a strong and odor of roast- 


t many chemists, with con- | 
siderable diversity of results. The best analysis | 


portions of the aromatic principle of coffee con- 
dense into a yellow liquid in the receiver; and 
these may be added to the coffee roasted in the 
common way, from which this matter has been 
expelled und dissipated in the air. Chenevix 
affirmed that by the roasting of coffee a certain 
quantity of tannin g the property of 
precipitating gelatin is generated. et made 

same observation, and found, moreover, that 
the tannin was most abundant in the lightly 
roasted coffee, and that there was nearly none of 
it in coffee highly roasted. Payssé and Schrader, 
on the con , state that solution of gelatin 
does not precipitate either the decoction of roast- 
ed coffee or the alcoholic extract of this coffee. 
Runge likewise asserts that he could obtain no 
precipitate with gelatin; but he says that albu- 
men precipitates from‘the decoction of roasted 
coffee the same kind of tannin as is precipitated 
from raw coffee by the acetate of lead, and set 
free from the lead by sulphureted hydrogen. 
With these results other experiments agree. 
Gelatin certainly does not disturb clear infusion 


| of roasted coffee, but the salts of iron blacken it. 


Schrader endeavored to roast separately the dif- 


| ferent principles of coffee, but none of them ex- 
gerates the amount. The peculiar substance | 
caffeine contained in the above extract is crystal- | 


haled the aromatic odor of roasted coffee except 
the horny fibrous matter. He, therefore, con- 
cludes that this substance contributes mainly to 
the characteristic taste of roasted coffee, which 
cannot be imitated by any other vegetable mat- 
ter, and which, as we have seen, should be as- 
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cribed chiefly to the altered caffeic acid. Ac- 
cording to Garot, we may extract the caffeine 
without alteration from roasted coffee by precip- 
itating its decoction by subacetate of lead, treat- 
ing the washed precipitate with —— hy- 
drogen, and evaporating the liquid product to 


ess. 
Of late years, much ingenuity has been ex- 
ded in contriving various of 
r making infusions of coffee for the table. The 
coffee biggin, with the perforated tin-plate strain- 
er, especially when the filtered liquor is kept sim- 
mering in a close vessel, set over alamp or steam 
pan, is the best. The useful and agreeable mat- 
ter in coffee is very soluble: it comes off with 
the first waters of infusion, and needs no boiling. 
To roast coffee rightly we should keep in view 
the proper objects of this process, which are to 
develop its aroma, and destroy its toughness, so 
that it may be readily ground to powder. Too 
much heat destroys those principles which we 
should wish to preserve, and substitutes new ones 
which have nothing in common with the first, 
but add a di le empyreumatic taste and 
smell. If, on the other d, the rawness or 
greenness is not removed by an adequate heat, it 
masks the flavor of the bean, and injures the bev- 
made with it. When well roasted in the 
sheet-iron cylinders set to revolve over a fire, it 
should have a uniform chocolate color, a point 
readily hit by experienced. roasters, who now 
manage the business very well for the principal 
coffee dealers both of London and Paris, so far 


as our a ge can determine. The develop- 


the proper aroma is a criterion by which 
coffee roasters frequently ulate their opera- 
tions. When it loses more than 20 per cent. of 
its weight, coffee is sure to beinjured. It should 
never be ground till immediately before infusion. 
Liebig’s views of the process of nutrition have 
given fresh interest to every analysis of articles 
of food. A watery infusion of coffee is used in 
almost e country as a beverage, and yet it is 
uncertain whether it is an article of nutrition or 
merely a condiment. A minute examination of 
the raw seed, or coffee bean as it is called, must 
precede the determination of that disputed point. 
Caffeine is the principle best known, being most 
easily separated from the other substances, re- 
sisting most powerfully chemical reagents, and 
by assuming a crystalline state is discoverable in 
very small quantities. The constituents of coffee 
are :—l. Vegetable fibrine, which is the largest 
constituent, being an elastic horny substance, in 
which the other substances are incorporated. If 
we dry the beans at the heat of boiling water for 
several weeks, we can easily reduce them to a fine 
oy and by washing with ether, and then 
iling in alcohol and water, we extract the solu- 
ble matter from the fibrine, which may then be 
boiled with weak solution of potash, and after- 
werds weak muriatic acid, as long as any matter 
istaken up. The purification being completed 
by boiling in water the fibrine remains; and 
when rub’ in a mortar resembles starch ; 
roasted it gives out the odor nearly of wood. 
2. Fatty matter; the beans digested in ether give 
out a yellow-colored matter, which pe evapora- 
tion becomes buttery with an odor of raw coffee. 
8. Caffeine; the ethereal solution *@6atains caf- 
feine, which may be removed by shaking with a 
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solution of water. 4. Legumine: in addition to 
an acid which agrees in its properties with the 
acid found in and cinchona, we find in the 
coffee beans legumine similar to that of beans. 
The legumine contains sulphur, which is the 
cause of their blackening a silver vessel in which 
the beans may be boiled with an alkali. Legu- 
mine and ine are the only ni mous con- 
stituents of coffee beans, consequently the only 
substances which could be nutritious, but they 
are not soluble in hot water as they exist in roast- 
ed coffee, and therefore it may be reckoned -mere- 
ly an exhilarating beverage. Roasted coffee af- 
fords a much richer infusion to hot water con- 
taining a minute quantity of carbonate of 

and improves the quality of coffee on the stomach, 
by neutralizing the ic acids. 

Coffee is sold in the shops in its roasted and 
ground state often adulterated with a variety of 
substances, but chiefly with chicory. This is the 
dried, roasted, and ground root of a plant-called 
Cichorium Intybus, better known under the name 
of wild succory. The chicory imported from 
Belgium and Prussia is better than the British, 
which is usually colored with Venetian red, and 
is sold at a cheaper rate; chicory itself is fre- 
quently very impure, containing roasted peas and 
coffee flights, which are the membranous coat of 
the bean separated in the act of roasting. Ifa 
little genuine ground coffee be thrown in a wine- 
glassfull of water, it mostly floats, and slowly 
moistens, communicating scarcely any color to 
the liquid. Powdered chicory treated in the same 
way very speedily absorbs moisture, communi- 
cates a deep reddish brown tint to the water, and 
in a few minutes falls to the bottom. Hambro’ 
powder contains roasted starch, and acquires a 
deep purplish color when moistened with a solu- 
tion of iodine. The microscope shows in the 
chicory powder fragments of dotted duets which 
do not exist in coffee. There is another sub- 
stance which is mixed with coffee, called refining 

wder; it is merely caramel, or burnt sugar.” 

t is used for enabling drained coffee to afford a 
dark colored infusion. 

If tannin exists in roasted coffee, as maintain- 
ed long ago by Chenevix, and generally admitted 
since, it must be very different from the tannin 
ornys in tea, catechu, kino, oak-bark, willow- 

, and other astringent vegetables ; for it is 
not, like them, precipitated by either gelatine, 
albumen, or sulphate of quinine. With regard 
to the action upon the animal economy of coffee, 
tea, and cocoa, which contain one common chem- 
ical principle called caffeine or theine, Liebig has 
lately advanced some ingenious views, and has, 
in particular, endeavored to show that, to per- 
sons of sedentary habits in the present refined 


state of society, they afford eminently useful bev- 
erages, which contribute to the formation of the 
characteristic principle of bile. This important 
secreted fluid, deemed by Liebig to be subser- 
vient to the function of respiration, requires for 
its formation much azotised matter, and that in a 
state of combination analogous to what exists in 
caffeine. The quantity of this principle in tea 
and coffee being only from 2 to 5 per cent. might 


lead one to suppose that it could have little e 

upon the system even of regular drinkers of their 
infusions ; but if the bile contains only one-tenth 
of solid matter, called choleic acid, which con- 
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tains less than 4 per cent. of azote, then it may 
be shown that 3 grains of caffeine would impart 
to 500 grains of bile the azote which occurs in 
that crystalline precipitate of bile called taurine, 
which is thrown down from it by mineral acids. 
One atom of caffeine, 9 atoms of oxygen, and 9 
of water, being placed together, produce the com- 
position of 2 atoms of taurine. Now this is a very 
simple combination for the living organism to 
effect; one already leled in the generation 
of hippuric acid in urine, by the introduction of 
benzoic acid into the stomach; a ee 
discovery recently made, which is likely to lead 
to a more successful treatment of some of the 
most formidable diseases of man, particularly 
gout and gravel. If the preceding views be es- 
tablished, they will justify the instinctive love of 
mankind for tea, coffee, and cocoa, in spite of 
denunciations and vetoes. 

The tobacco plant (Nicotiana tabacum), next 
represented, is a tropical, herba- 
ceous plant, rising with a strong, 
erect stem to the height of six or 
eight feet, with a fine, handsome 
foliage. When full grown, the 
stalk near the root frequently at- 
tains a diameter of more than an 
inch. The leaves, of light green, 
grow alternately at intervals of 
two or three inches on the stalk. 
They are oblong and spear- 
shaped ; those lowest on the stalk 
being about twenty inches long, 
decreasing in size as they ascend. 
They are smooth at first, but as- 
sume a rougher surface as they 
approach to maturity and become 
ready for cutting. Itis said that 
the name tobacco was given by - 
the Spaniards to the plant, be- 
cause it was first observed by them 
at Tabasco, or Tabaco, a province 
of Yucatan in Mexico. In 1560, 
Nicot, the French ambassador to 
Portugal, having received some 
tobacco from a Flemish merchant, 
showed it, on his arrival in Lis- 
bon, to the grand prior, and, on 
his return into France, to Cather- 
ine of Medicis, whence it has been 
called Nicotiana by the botanists. 
Admiral Sir Francis Drake, having, on his way 
home from the Spanish Main in 1586, touched at 
Virginia, and brought away some forlorn colo- 
nists, is reported to have first imported tobacco 
into England. Bat, according to Lobel, this 
omy was cultivated in Britain before the year 


570; and was consumed by smoking in pipes 


by Sir Walter Raleigh and companions, 80 early 
as the year 1584. 

The plants are hung up to d 
five weeks ; taken down out of the sheds in damp 


during four or 


weather, for in di they would be apt to crumble 
into pieces ; stratified in heaps, covered up, and 
left to sweat for a week or two, according to their 
quality and the state of the season ; during which 
time they must be examined frequently, opened 
up, and turned over, lest they become too hot, 

e fire, or run into putrefactive fermentation. 
This process needs to be conducted by skilful 
and attentive operatives. An experienced negro 
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can form a sufficiently accurate ju t of the 
temperature, by thrusting his hand down into the 


heap. 

“The tobacco thus .p' , or often without 
fermentation, is sent into the market ; but, before 
being sold, it must undergo the inspection of of- 
ficers, who determine its quality, and brand an 
appropriate stamp upon its casks, if it be sound. 

obacconists are very careful to separate all the 
damaged leaves, before they proceed to their 
preparation, which they do by spreading them in 
aheap upon a stone pavement, watering each 
layer in succession with a solution of sea salt, of 
spec. grav. 1.107, called sauce, till a ton or more 
be laid ; and leaving their principles to react on 
each other for three or four days, according to the 
temperature, and the nature of the tobacco. It 
is highly probable that ammonia is the volatiliz- 
ing agent of many odors, and especially of those 
of tobacco and musk. If a fresh green leaf of 


“THE YAM. 


| tobacco be crushed between the fingers, it emits 


merely the herbaceous smell common to many 
plants ; but if it be triturated in a mortar, alo’ 
with a little quicklime or caustic potash, it wi 
immediately exhale the peculiar odor of snuff. 
Now analysis shows the presence of muriate of 


ammonia in this plant, and fermentation serves 


further to generate free ammonia in it ; whence, 
by means of this process, and lime, the odorifer- 
ous vehicle is abundantly developed. If, on the 
other hand, the excess of alkaline matter in the 
tobacco of the shops be saturated by a mild dry 
acid, as the tartaric, its peculiar aroma will en- 
disappear. 

obacco contains a great quantity of an azo- 
tized principle, which by fermentation produces 
abundance of ammonia; the first portions of 
which saturate the acid juices of the plant, and 
the rest serve to volatilize its odorous principles. 
The salt water is useful chiefly in moderating the 
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termentation, and preventing it from passing into 
the putrefactive stage; just as salt is sometimes 
added to saccharine worts in tropical countries, 
to temper the fermentative action. Thesea salt, 
or concentrated sea water, which contains some 
muriate of lime, tends to keep the tobacco moist, 
and is therefore preferable to pure chloride of 
sodium for this purpose. Some tobacconists mix 
molasses with the salt sauce, and ascribe to this 
addition the violet color of the macouba snuff of 
Martinique; and others add a solution of extract 
of The following prescription is that 
ased by a skilful manufacturer :—In a solution 
of the liquorice juice, a few figs are to be boiled 
for a couple of hours; to the decoction, while 
hot, a few bruised anise-seeds are to be added, 
and when cold, common salt to saturation. A 
little silent spirit of wine being poured in, the 
mixture is to be equably, but sparingly, sprinkled 
with the rose of a watering-pot, over the leaves 
of the tobacco, as they are successively stratified 
upon the preparation floor. 

The fermented leaves, being next stripped of 
their middle ribs by the hands of children, are 
sorted anew, and the | ones are set apart for 
making cigars. Most of the tobacco on sale in 
our shops are mixtures of different growths : one 
kind of smoking tobacco, for example, consists 
of 70 parts.of Maryland, and 30 of meagre Vir- 
ginia ; and one kind of snuff consists of 80 parts 
of Virginia, and 30 parts of either Humesfort or 
Warwick. The Maryland is a very light tobacco, 
in thin leaves ; that of Virginia is in large 
brown leaves, unctuous or somewhat gluey on 
the surface, having a smell somewhat like the 
figs of Malaga ; that of Havana is in brownish, 


light leaves, of an agreeable and rather 
spicy smell; it forms the best cigars. 
The Carolina tobacco is less unctuous 
than the Virginian; but in the United 
States it ranks next to the Maryland. 
According to the recent analysis of 
Possett and Reimann, 10,000 parts of 
tobacco leaves contain—6 of the pecu- 
liar chemical principle nicotine ; 1. of 
nicotianine; 287 of slightly bitter ex- 
tractive; 174 of gum, mixed with a 
little malic acid ; 26-7 of a green resin ; 
26 of vegetable albumen; 104-8 of a 
substance analogous to gluten ; 51 of 
malic acid ; 12 of malate of ammonia; 
4-8 of sulphate of potassa; 6-3 of 
chloride of potassium; 9-5 of potassa, 
which had been combined with malic 
and nitric acids; 16-6 of phosphate ot 
lime; 24-2 of lime, which had been 
combined with malic acid ; 8-8 of silica; 
496-9 of fibrous or ligneous matter ; 
traces of starch; and 88-28 of water. 
Nicotine is a transparent colorless liquid, 
of an alkaline nature. It may be dis- 
tilled in a retort plunged, into a bath 
heated to 290° Fahr. It has a prick- 
ing, burning taste, which is very dura- 
ble; and a pungent disagreeable smell. 
It burns by means of a wick, with the 
diffusion of a vivid light, and much 
smoke. It may be mixed with water 
in all proportions. It is soluble also in 
acetic acid, oil of almonds, alcohol, and 
ether, but not in oil of turpentine. It 
acts upon the animal economy with extreme 
violence ; and in the doses of one drop it kills a 
dog. It forms salts with the acids, About one 
part of it may be obtained by very skilful treat- 
ment from one thousand of good tobacco. 

A strict royal (régie) exists in Aus- 
tria Proper, France, inia, the Duchies of 
Parma and Lucca, and the Grand Duchy of Tus- 
cany; and in Portugal, +“ Naples, and the 
States of the Church, the license to manufacture 
is periodically sold to companies, which regulate 
the price of tobacco as they please. It will be 
found that the situation of all these countries 
where the monopolies and high prices are kept 
up, is nearly the same, as to illicit trade in to- 
bacco, as in England. No measure short of a 
reduction of the duty to Is. per lb. can put a 
sop to it. : 

n Silliman’s Journal, vol. vii. p. 2, a chemical 
examination of tobacco is given by Dr. Covell. 
He found, 1, gum; 2, a viscid slime, equall 
soluble in water and alcohol, and perceptib 
from both by subacetate of lead; 3, tannin; 4, 
gallic acid; 5, chlorophyle (leaf-green); 6, a 
green pulverulent matter, which dissolves in boil- 
ing water, but falls down again when the water 
cools ; 7, a yellow oil, possessing the smell, taste, 
and poisonous qualities of tobacco; 8, a large 
quantity of a pale yellow resin; 9, nicotine; 10, 
a white substance, analogous to morphia, soluble 
in hot, but hardly in cold, alcohol ; 11, a beauti- 
ful orange-red dye stuff, soluble only in acids: 
it deflagrates in the fire, and seems to possess 
neutral properties ; 12, nicotianine, In the in- 
fusion and decoction of the leaves of tobacco, 
little of this substance is found; but after they 
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are exhausted with ether, alcohol, and water, if 
they be treated with sulphuric acid, and evapor- 
near to dryness, crystals of sulphate of 
nicotianine are obtained. Ammonia precipitates 
the nicotianine from the solution in the state of 
a yellowish white, soft powdering matter, which 
may be kneaded into a lump, and is void of taste 
D~ smell, as all its neutral saline combinations 
also are: its most characteristic property is that 
of forming soluble and uncrystallizable com- 
pounds with vegetable acids. 
Some seek in the inhalation of tobacco-smoke 
a pleasurable narcotism ; others imagine it to be 
beneficial to their health ; but, in general, smok- 
ing is merely a dreamy resource against ennui, 
which ere long becomes an indispensable stimu- 
lus. Tobacco-pipes are made of a fine-grained 
plastic white clay, to which they have given the 
name. It is worked with water into a thin paste, 
which is allowed to settle in pits, or it may be 
passed through a sieve, to separate the silicious 
or other stony impurities; the water is after- 
wards evaporated till the clay becomes of a 
doughy consistence, when it must be well knead- 
ed to make it uniform. Pipe-clay is found chiefi 
in the isle of Purbeck and Dorsetshire, England. 
It is distinguished by its perfectly white color, 
and its great adhesion to the tongue after it is 
baked ; owing to the large proportion of alumina 
which it contains. A child fashions a ball of 
clay from the heap, rolls it out into a slender 
cylinder upon a plank, with the palms of his 
hands, in order to form the stem of the pipe. 
He sticks a small lump to the end of the cylinder 
for forming the bowl; which having done, he 
lays the pieces aside for a day or two, to get more 
consistence. In proportion as he makes these 
rough figures, he arranges them by dozens on a 
board, and hands them to the pipemaker. 
The pipe is finished by means of a fold- 
ing brass or iron mould, channelled inside 
of the shape of the stem and the bowl, and . 
capable of being opened at the two ends. 
It is formed of two pieces, each hollowed 
out like a half-pipe, cut as it were length- 
wise ; and these two jaws, when brought 
together, constitute the exact space for 
making one pipe. There are small pins 
in one side of the mould, corresponding 
to holes in the other, which serve as 
guides for applying the two together with 
precision. The workman takes a long 
iron wire, with its end oiled, and pushes 
it through the soft clay in the direction 
of the stem, to form the bore, and he di- 
rects the wire by feeling with his left hand 
the progress of its point. He lays the 
pipe in the groove of one of the jaws of 
the mould, with the wire sticking in it; 
applies the other jaw, brings them smart- 
ly together, and unites them by a clamp 
or vice, which produces the external form. 
A lever is now brought down, which 
presses an oiled stopper into the bowl of 
the pipe, while it is in the mould, forcing 
it sufficiently down to form the cavity ; 
the wire being meanwhile thrust back- 
wards and forwards so as to pierce the 
tube completely through. The wire must 
become visible at the bottom of the bowl, 
otherwise the pipe will be imperfect. The 
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wire is now withdrawn, the jaws of the mould 


taken out, and the redundant 
clay removed with a knife. After drying fora 
day or two, the pipes are scraped, polished with 
a piece of hard wood, and the stems being bent 
baking kiln, which is capable of Bring &fty gross 
ing kiln, which is of firi gross 
in from to A workman and 4 
can easily make five gross of pipesin a day. No 
tobacco-pipes are so highly prized as those made 
in Natolia, in Turkey, out of meerschaum, a 
somewhat plastic magnesian stone, of a soft 
greasy feel, which is formed into pipes atter 
ving been softened with water. 

The next picture shows an Indian engaged 
in the culture of the yam, one of the numerous 
roots used by the natives of tropical countries. 
It is a ve of the East, and it is highly 

he next engraving represents a group of na- 
tives of the Carribee Island mete assava. 
Cassava bread, conaque, {c., are different names 
iven to the starch of the root of the Manioc 
Fiatropha Manihot, Linn.), prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner in the West Indies, the tropical 
regions of America, and upon the African coast. 


The tree to the natural family of the 
eu, I . The roots are washed, and re- 
duced toa pulp by means of a rasp or grater. 


The pulp is put into coarse strong canvass bags, 
and thus submitted to the action of a powerful 

ress, by which it parts with most of its noxious 
juice (used by the Indians for poisoning the 
barbs of their arrows). As the active principle 
of this juice is volatile, it is easily dissipated by 
baking the squeezed cakes of pulp upon a plate 
of hot iron. Fifty pounds of the fresh juice, 


when distilled, afford, at first, three ounces of a 
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THE ARENG SACCHARIFERA. 


poisonous water, reg | an intolerably offen- 
ich, 


sive smell; of w 5 drops being adminis- 
tered to a slave convicted of the crime of poison- 
ing, caused his death in the course of six min- 
utes, amid horrible convulsions. 

The pulp dried in the manner above described 
concretes into lumps, which become hard and 
friable as they cool. They are then broken into 
pieces, and laid out in the sun to dry. In this 
state they afford a wholesome nutriment, and 
are habitually used as such by the negroes, as 
also by many white people. These cakes con- 
stitute the only provisions laid in by the natives, 
in their vo upon the Amazon. Boiled in 
water with a little beef or mutton they form a 
kind of soup similar to that of rice. e cas. 
sava cakes sent to Europe are com almost 
entirely of starch,.along with a few fibres of the 
ligneous matter. It may be purified by diffusion 
through warm weather, passing the milky mix- 
ture through a linen cloth, evaporating the 
strained liquid over the fire, with constant agita- 
tion. The starch dissolved by the heat, thickens 
as the water evaporates, but on being stirred, it 
becomes —r and must be finally dried 
ina stove. Its specific gravity is 1-530— 
that of the other species of starch. 


it deposits slowly upon the bottom of the vessels. 
When freed by decantation from the supernatant 


liquor, washed several times and 
dried, it forms a beautiful starch, 
which creaks on pressure with the 
fingers. It is called cipipa, in French 
Guyana; it is —_—s- for many 
delicate articles of cookery, especially 
pastry, as also for hair powder, 
starching linen, etc. 
The turmeric plant, next delineated 
(Cucurma | and rotunda), grows 
much employed in dyeing yellow and 
also as a condiment to berry sauce or 
powder. The root is ee taber- 
cular, oblong and wrinkled ; e- 
yellow without and brown-yellow 
within; of a peculiar smell and a 
taste bitterish and somewhat spicy. 
It contains a peculiar yellow princip 
called Cucurmine, a brown coloring- 
matter, a volatile oil, starch, etc. 
The yellow tint of turmeric is cha 
to brown-red by alkalis, alkaline 
earths, sub-acetate of lead and several 
metallic oxydes; for which reason 
paper stained with it is employed as 
a chemical test. Turmeric is em- 
ployed by wool-dyers for compound 
colors which require an admixture ot 
yellow, as for cheap browns and 
olives. As a yellow dye, it is em- 
loyed only upon silk. It is a very 
tive color. 
he Areng Saccharifera, delineated 
in another engraving, is employed by the inhab- 
itants of the Indian Archipelago to manufacture 
one of their beverages. The sap flows abundant- 
ly from the wounded branches about the period 
of fruiting ; a bamboo bottle is tied to the ex- 
tremity of an amputated limb, and removed 
morning and evening. The sap thus extricated, 
at first transparent, becomes in time yellowish 
in color, powerfully odorous, very astringent and 
intoxicating. 

We now come to an accurate delineation of 
the hemp plant (Cannabis Satira), the fibres of 
which are employed particularly in the manufac- 
tare of cordage. The stem of this plant is her- 
baceous, upright, simple, slightly pilose, attain- 
ing the height of four to six feet; the leaves op- 
posite on foot-stalks, divided into five lanceolate 
and coarsely serrate leaflets; the male flowers, 
which are on separate stems, are green resem- 
bling those of the hop, and consist of a five- 
leafed perianth and five stamens; the female 
flowers are inconspicuous, and the fruit is a lit- 
tle, hard, bivalve capsule, containing a single 
seed. The plant is annual, and possesses a 
strong odor, with intoxicating and narcotic prop- 
erties, on which account it is usual, in India and 
other Eastern countries, to mix the leaves with 
tobacco for smoking. It is a native of India and 
Persia, and was transported into Europe, where 
it is now cultivated successfully, even in the 
northern parts. In the United States, the hemp 
has become naturalized in many places, and is 
common in waste places, along road sides, etc. 
Though cultivated to some extent in the United 
States, it still forms a large article of import 
from Europe, and particularly from Russia. 
The seeds do not preserve their vegetative prop- 
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merce under the name of tapioca; and being 
starch very nearly pure, is often 
4 physicians as an aliment of easy digestion. 
4 tolerably good imitation of it is made by heating, 
stirring, and drying potato starch in a similar 
way. The expressed juice of the root of manioc 
{ contains in suspension a very fine fecula, which 


erties beyond one season, on account of the 
quantity of oil they contain. Their ness 
may also be determined by the taste. If an acrid 
or rancid flavor be present, the seeds have lost 
the power of germination ; all that have a white 
or pale greenish color should likewise be reject- 
ed. A strong, heavily manured soil, is the most 
suitable for its cultivation; on which account it 
succeeds so well on newly cleared lands. It 
should be sown more or less densely, according 
to the use for which it is intended ; if very thick, 
the fibres are finer, have a better lustre, aremore 
easily bleached, and of course more suitable for 
the finer kinds of cloth; if scattered sparingly, 
the plants attain a — elevation, produce a 
wong, coarser and longer fibre, better adapted 

r cordage. 

Our sketch of the cotton plant shows a pod in 
the act of bursting. Cotton, an object of gigan- 
tic manufacture, yielding vast wealth to the 
world, is a delicate fibrous substance found 
in the seed-bed of a tropical plant of which the 
varieties are numerous. The blossoms are either 
yellow or dull purple. The seed-vessel is a cap- 
sule opening into three, four, or five lobes, ex- 
posing many seeds enveloped in cotton that 
sometimes adheres so firmly as to be separated 
with difficulty, but in other cases it freely. 
The fibre is, in some species, much longer than 
in others, giving rise to the terms of “long- 
staple” and “ short-staple” cotton. The cotton 
which supplies the material for manufacture is 
contained in the seed-vessels and envelops the 
seed. The plant is cultivated in the East and 
West Indies, North and South America and 
Egypt, wherever, in fact, the climate is sufficient- 
ly warm. It is an annual plant. It grows to a 
considerable height, and has leaves of a 
bright green color, marked with brownish 
veins and each divided into five lobes. 
The flowers have only one petal in five 

ments, with a short tube, and are of a 
pale yellow color with five red spots at the 

ttom. The cotton pods are of a some- 
what triangular shape, and have each three 
cells. These, when ripe, burst open, and 
disclose their snow-white or yellowish 
contents, in the midst of which are con- 
tained the seeds, in shape somewhat re- 
sembling those of grapes. The fibres of 
cotton are extremely fine, delicate and 
flexible. When examined by the micro- 
scope they are found to be somewhat flat 
two-edged or triangular. The direction 
is not straight but contorted, so that the } 
locks can be extended or drawn out with- { 
out doing violence to the fibres. These 
threads are finely toothed, which explains 
the cause of their adhering together with 
greater facility than those of bombax and 
several apocynee which are destitute of 
teeth, and which cannot be spun into 

without an admixture of cotton. 
In our Southern States the cdtton culti- 
vated is distinguished into three kinds— 
the “nankeen cotton,” so called for its 
color, the “ green seed cotton,” producing 
white cotton with m seeds, and the 
“black seed cotton.” The first two kinds 
grow inthe middle and upper country, 
and are called “ short staple cotton ;” 
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best is cultivated in the lower country, near the 
sea and on the isles near the shore, and produces 
cotton of a fine white silky appearance, very 
strong and of along staple. Cotton was found 
indigenous in America. 

The following account of the progress of a 
pound of cotton, which appeared in an English 
magazine, some years ago, illustrates the value 
of this production :—‘ There was sent to Lon- 
don lately from Paisley, a small piece of muslin, 
about one pound weight, the history of which is 
as follows: The wool came from the East Indies 
to London ; from London it went to Lancashire, 
where it was manufactured into yarn; from 
Manchester it was sent to Paisley, where it was 
woven; it was sent to Ayrshire next, where it 
was tamboured ; it was then conveyed to Dun- 
barton, where it was hand-sewed, and again re- 
turned to Paisley, whence it was sent to Glas- 

w and finished, and then sent, per coach, to 

ndon. It may be reckoned about three years 
that it took to bring this article to market from 
the time it was packed in India till it arrived 
complete in the merchant’s warehouse in Lon- 
don ; whither it must have been conveyed 5000 
miles by sea, nearly 1000 hi Reape and have 
contributed to reward the of nearly 150 
persons whose services were necessary in the 
carriage and manufacture of this small quantit 
of cotton, and by which the value has been ad- 
vanced more than 2000 per cent.” 

This whole subject of cotton growth and man- 
ufacture is important enough to justify a more 
extended detail. It is now one of the largest 


commercial interests of the world, and our own 
nation stands foremost of all others in its growth 
and preparation. 
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There are two machines for cleansing cotton 
from the seeds ; these are, the roller-gin and the 
saw-gin. The essential parts of the first are two 
8 cylinders, revolving in contact, or nearly 
so. The cotton is drawn between the rollers, 
while the size of the seeds prevents them from 
passing. The saw-gin, invented by Mr. Whit- 
ney, is used for the black-seed cotton, the seeds 
of which adhere too strongly to be separated by 
the other method. It isa receiver, having one 
side covered with strong parallel wires, about an 
eighth of an inch apart. Between these wires 
pass a number of circular saws, revolving on a 
common axis. The cotton is entangled in the 
teeth of the saws, and drawn out through the 
grating, while the seeds are prevented, by their 
size, from passing. The cotton thus extricated 
is swept from the saws by a revolving cylindrical 
brush, and the seeds fall out at the bottom of the 
receiver. Mr. Whitney was an American. Ark- 
wright, in England, was highly celebrated for 
the machinery which he invented for the spin- 
ning of cotton. He was at first a poor one 
afterwards inventor of the spinning jenny, and 
thereby the real founder of a branch of mannfac- 
tures, to which Great Britain owes an immense 
increase of her exports, and which affords em- 
ployment to millions of hands. Some esteem 
this remarkable man as a genius of the first or- 
der, giftéd with an extraordinary power of inven- 
tion; others, as an artful contriver, who under- 
stood how to appropriate to himself the discov- 
eries of others. It is certain that Arkwright 
raised himself by his talents from low circum- 
stances, that he had a great influence on the im- 


poecement of the spinning machines in 
\ nglaad, and that he thus obtained hon- 
ors and wealth. He left his barber’s 

f / shop in 1767, and came to the village 

, of Warrington, where he began his ca- 

Wau reer of mechanical invention, with a 
kind of perpetual motion. A watch- 


maker, named Kay, advised him to per- 
/ 


severe, and induced him to employ his 
talents on machinery for spinning wool. 
Kay had himself attempted to contrive 
a machine for that purpose, but without 
much success. As their united means 
were not sufficient to carry their design 
into execution, they applied for assist- 
ance to a Mr. Atherton, of Liverpool. 
Although the poverty of Arkwright’s 
romised but little, Mr. 
Atherton took the two projectors under 
his patronage, and a machine was at 
length completed. Arkwright took out 
a patent for it in 1769, which was re- 
newed in 1775, but was set aside, in 
1785, by the king’s bench. After pro- 
curing the patent, he formed, in con- 
nexion with a Mr. Smalley, an estab- 
lishment which soon fell through. He 
then went to Nottingham, where his at- 
tempts were more successful. There 
he connected himself witha Scotchman, 
named Dale, and, as he was attacked, 
about this time, by other English man- 
ufacturers, he was accustomed to say, 
that he would put into the hands of a 
Scotchman a razor that would effect- 
ually shave them all) Arkwright 
separated also from Dale, carried on his works 
alone, and soon became one of the richest man- 
ufactarers in the kingdom. When he died, in 
1792, at his great establishment at Crumford 
bridge, his property amounted to at least 
£500,000 


If the earliest conception of the spinning 
jenny cannot be ref to Kay, still we must 
not forget, that he who matures a crude idea, and 
understands how to apply it, deserves more cred- 
it than the inventor or projector. Since Ark- 
wright’s time, no important discovery or im- 
provement has been made in the method of spin- 
ning cotton by water machinery. To give an 
idea of the immense influence which his inven- 
tion has had upon the increase of cotton fabrics, 
it is sufficient to observe, that, from 1771 to 1780, 
only 5,735,000 pounds of raw cotton, on an av- 
erage, were annually imported; but, from 1817 
to 1821, about 114,000,000, of which 130,000,000 
pounds were worked up in England, or, at least, 
spun there. North and South America, Egypt 
and India, produce most of the cotton consumed, 
and the ter part is manufactured in England 
and the United States. Sir John Bowring ex- 
presses the —_ that China is able to solve 
the great problem which now disturbs the man- 
ufacturers of -Gréat Britain. He looks with 
doubt upon the probability of getting a 1 
supply from Africa, as he conceives that the 
are peng to produce 

. The fact that a very la roportion 
of Chinese are clad made of 
cotton produced in China, is one to which he at- 
taches much signi , as bearing upon the 
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matter. A few years ago, the silk harvest was in 
peril, and one of the most important of British 
manufactures was believed to be in a state of 
danger ; but in two years China was enabled to 
send ten millions sterling of silk, fitted and pre- 
pared for the English market. The Chinese are 
very sagacious, and when taught to sow a better 
seed, and the arts of cleaning and preparing for 
market, China will be reckoned an important 
source of cotton supply. 

The increase of the cotton manufacture, dur- 
ing the last half century, is one of the most in- 
teresting events in the history of commerce. In 
the early periods of this manufacture, the profits 
must have been unprecedentedly enormous. In 
Europe, it has built up the cities of Liverpool 
and Manchester in England, of Glasgow and 
Paisley in Scotland, and has been estimated to 
give employment to a million of persons. After 
a long — of success, interrupted only by oc- 
casional and temporary fluctuations, the pro- 
duction, both of the raw material and of the 
manufactured article, seems to have outrun the 
consumption of the world, in that eventful year 
of overtrade, 1825. In the United States, the 
progress of this manufacture has partaken of the 
characteristic and vigor of the country. 
It is only since introduction of the power- 
loom, that it can be considered as having been 
established on a anent and usefal basis.: the 
scarcity of skilful weavers, and the high prices 
of weaving, had been found serious obstacles to 
its success, which was secured by this invention. 
The first successful experiment with this instra- 
ment was made at Waltham, Mass., in 1815, ap- 

lied to the coarser fabrics; but so rapid has 

mn the extension of the manufacture, that it 
has furnished the United States with its full 
supply of the more staple productions, and a 
considerable export of coarse goods. More than 
half the consumption of the country, in this im- 
—_ branch, is supposed to be now furnished 
rom native industry. Several improvements, 
originating in the country, have been introduced 
into the manufacture, and the whole process is 
believed to be performed to as oye advantage 
as in any part of the world. descriptions 
of cottons exported are mostly of a coarse fab- 
ric, which have taken the place of the cottons of 
India, and are known abroad by the name of 
American domestics. The labor in the cotton 
mills producing these , being wholly per- 
formed by fe , has ascertained not to be 
dearer than the same description of work in Eng- 
land; and, as itis not easily applicable to any 
other branch of industry, it would seem not im- 
probable, that this country will be the main 
source of supply, in coarse cottons, for foreign 
markets. The great profits attending this man- 
ufacture have at all times attracted to it a great 
amount of capital, and produced great competi- 
tion; the consequence has often been a sud- 
den reaction an oe depression of prices, 
aes considerable embarassment in those 
establishments operating with inadequate capital 
and unable to mest the shooh-of impaired credit. 
Bat under an efficient system of corporations, 
cotton manufacture has assumed a standing, as 
one of the leading commercial and financial in- 


terests of the country, employing hundreds of 
thousands in its manutacture. 
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CUBA. 
I am now to get my first view of the interior 
of Cuba. I could not have a more favorable 
day. The air is clear, and not excessively hot. 
The soft clouds float midway in the serene sky ; 
the sun shines fair and bright, and the laxuriance 
of a perpetual summer covers the face of nature. 
These strange palm-trees everywhere! I cannot 
yet feel at home among them. Many of the other 
trees are like our own, and, though tropical in 
fact, look to the eye as if they might grow as 
well in England as here. But the royal palm 
looks so intensely and exclusively tropical! It 
cannot grow er this narrow belt of the 
earth’s surface. Its long, thin body, so straight 
and so smooth, swathed from the foot in a tight 
bandage of gray canvass, leaving only its deep 
neck, and over that its crest and plumage 
of deep m leaves! It gives no shade, and 
bears no fruit that is valued by men. And it has 
no beauty to atone for those wants. Yet it has 
more than beauty—a 8 fascination over the 
eye and the fancy that it will never allow it to be 
overlooked or forgotten. The palm-tree seems a 
kind of /usus nature to the northern eye—an ex- 
otic wherever you meet it. It seems to be con- 
scious of its want of usefulness for food or shade, 
t has a dignity of its own, a pride of unmixed 
lood and royal descent—the hidalgo of the soil. 
What are those ves and clusters of small 
growth, looking like Indian corn in a state of 
transmigration into trees, the stalk turning into 
a trunk, a thin soft coating half-changed to bark, 
and the ears of corn turning into melons ? Those 
are the bananas and plantains, as their bunches 
of green and yellow fruit indi- 
cate, when you come nearer. ut that sad, 
liow-green leaves droop- 
ing to the ground! at can that be? It has 
a green fruit like a melon. There it is again, in 
groves! I interrupt my neighbor’s tenth cigarito 
to ask him the name of the tree. It is the cocoa! 
And that soft green melon becomes the hard 
shell we break with a hammer. Other trees there 
are in abundance, of various forms and foliage, 
but they might have grown in New England or 
New York, so far as the eye can teach us; but 
the palm, the cocoa, the banana, and plantain 
are the characteristic trees you could not possi- 
bly meet with in any other zone. Thickets— 
jungles, I might call them—abound. It seems 
as if a bird could hardly get through them ; yet 
they are rich with wild flowers of all forms and 
colors—the white, the purple, the | and the 
blue. The trees are full of birds of all plumage. 
There is one like our brilliant oriole. I cannot 
hear their notes for the clatter of the train. 
Stone fences, neatly laid up, run across the 
lands ; not of our cold bluish-gray granite, the 
color, as a friend once said, of a miser’s eye, but 
of soft, warm brown and russet, and well over- 
= with creepers, and fringed with flowers. 
are avenues, and here are clumps of the 
prim tree, with its dense and deep green 
lished foliage gleaming with golden fruit. 
(ow we come to acres upon acres of the sugar 
cane, looking at a distance like fields of overgrown 
broom-corn. It grows to the height of eight or 
ten and very thick. An army could be 
hidden init. This soil must be deeply and in- 
tensely fertile —Zo Cuba and Back. 


weeping tree, its lo 
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The first two views of this series represent 
the Market and Square and the City Hall and 
Court House of the flourishing town of Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, which is situated on the Ken- 
tucky bank o the Ohio River, below the mouth 
of the Licking, upon a pine plain mostly above 
the highest flood of the Ohio, and commanding 
a Pawe-A view of the city of Cincinnati, which lies 

directly opposite. he streets of Covington, 
and also those of Newport, Kentucky, are laid 
out in such a manner, that, when seen from an 
elevated ition, they appear to be a continu- 
ation of of Cincinnati. With the latter city, 
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both the towns above mentioned are connected 
by steam ferries. The City Hall and Court 
use, Covington, stands on Greenup, corner of 
Third Street. It was erected in 1843. The 
architecture, it will be observed, is of a pleasing 
and substantial character, and it has a fine effect 
from the luxuriance of the surrounding foli 
The Market and Square, Covington, are de ict- 
ed by our artist, from a point of view selected on 
Greenup Street. It has a lively and bustling 
appearance. Another object of interest, in the 
vicinity, is the fine Suspension Bridge, which 
connects Covington with Ne ewport upon the other 
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side of the Licking. It is a fine and substantial 
piece ot building. The Licking is a beautiful 
stream ; the lower near the Ohio, is used 
as a sort of = me or invalid steamboats, when 
they are hauled up for repairs, during the low 
6 of water in the Ohio. The nen Bar- 

neigh- 


 qunteonet by United States, in 

borhood, is well worth visiting. It is very pleas- 
antly situated, and makes a fine appearance 
when viewed from the river, and taken in con- 
nection with the busy life that moves on the face 
of the waters. Newport owes its rapid growth 
and importance chiefly to its proximity to Cin- 
cinnati, and the beauty of its situation. New- 
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and the villages of Jamestown and Brook- 
yn, embracing about two thousand acres, will in 
a few years probably be consolidated into one 
town. It contains several rolling-mills, iron 
foundries and steam-mills, and a manufactory of 
silk goods; also, one bank, and one or two 
rye The population, in ee was 
t Covington, many persons do’ 
business in Cincinnati reside, owing to the facile 
ties of intercourse. It is connected with Lex- 
ington by a railroad about ninety miles long. 
e remaining views in this series were taken 
in Springfield, the capital of the State of Illinois, 
a flourishing post-town, and the seat of justice of 
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RAILROAD STATION, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Sangamon county. It contains many fine build- 


ings, among which may be quoted the State 
House, a very striking building. It stands in 
the centre of a square of three acres, bounded by 
Fifth, Sixth, Adams and Washington Streets. 
The grounds are laid out with taste, and 
shaded by ornamental trees. The building cost 
$180,000. The town is situated three miles 
south of Sangamon River, and 230 miles south- 
west of Chicago. It is laid out with great regu- 
larity, the streets being wide and straight, the 
public square being in the centre. The town 
contains a court house, three banks, a United 
States land office, churches of various denomi- 
nations, several academies and hotels. Five or 
six newspapers are established here. It became 
the seat of government in 1840, a circum- 
stance which imparted a sensible impulse to the 
place. Itis here that the Chicago and Missis- 
sippi Railroad intersects the Great Western Cen- 
Railroad, which extends from the Missis- 
sippi across the State to Indiana. The western 
division of this line, which extens fifty-five 
miles from Springfield to the Illinois River, has 
been in operation several years, under the title 
of the Sangamon and Morgan Railroad, the east- 
ern portion of which is still in the process of 
construction. The Chicago and Mississippi 
Railroad is completed from Alton to Blooming- 
ton, a distance of 130 miles, intersecting at the 
lace last named, the Illinois Central Railroad. 
he city is surrounded by rich and extensive 
prairies, which contain large quantities of bitu- 
minous coal. ‘I'he population in 1853 was 6500, 
and has largely increased within the past three 
years. It must be remembered that the place 
was laid out only in 1822. 


One of our views shows the depot of the Chi- 
cago, Alton and St. Louis Railroad, which runs 
through mye Another view presents a 
scene upon Washington Street. The building 
on the right is the Chenery House, and the 
church seen on the left is the byterian. The 
remaining view depicts the buildings occupied 
by the courts, State banks aud insurance compa- 
nies, are located on Sixth Street, and 
front on itol Square. They are fine 
buildings and add much to the appearance of the 
town. The growth of the towns in Illinois, 
though almost unprecedented, has by no means 
reached its climax. The various railroads which 
intersect the State have but just commenced their 
work of developing its resources. An immense 
amount of the best of land is as unimproved, 
and its occupation will m ly contribute to 
the rapid growth of the cities. 

Illinois is pre-eminently an agricultural State. 
The soil in some of the river bottoms is twenty- 
five feet deep, and the prairie land is but little 
inferior in quality. Lippincott’s Gazetteer, a 
very reliable work, furnishes us with some im- 
portant statistics in reference to the climate, soil 
and productions, from which we borrow the fol- 
lowing particulars: Illinois extending through 
more than five degrees of latitude, has consider- 
able variety of climate. Though somewhat 
milder than the Atlantic States in the same par- 
allels of latitude, there is great irregularity in the 
seasons. Generally, there will not fall six inch- 
es of snow at one time, which does not lie more 
than a few days, but at distant intervals the 
rivers are frozen for two or three months, and 
the snow lies on the ground for that period of 
time. The summers are hot, but tempered by 
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moderate breezes from the prairies. Cattle are 
often left out of doors during the whole winter. 
With regard to soil, the Great American Bottom, 
lying on the ae between the mouths of 

Kaskaskia and Missouri Rivers, is of exceed- 
ing fertility, and has been cultivated for more 
than a century without any apparent dimination 
of its productive powers. The bottom is about 
80 miles in length, covering an area of 280,000 
acres. On the river side is a strip of heavy tim- 
ber, with dense underwood, which extends for 
two or three miles. The rest is mostly prairie to 
the eastern limit, which is terminated by a chain 
of sandy or rocky bluffs from 50 to 200 feet in 
height. This fine region is not, however, healthy, 
though probably a thorough system of drainage 
would render it so. The Rock River country is 
another highly fertile district. on the Rock River 
and its branches; of the same character are the 

ions about the Sangamon, Kaskaskia and 
a rivers. Other portions of Illinois are fer- 
tile, but those we have particularized are pre- 
eminently so, frequently yielding 40 bushels of 
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wheat and 100 bushels of Indian corn to the acre. 
This is especially true of the narrow bottoms im- 
mediately adjacent to the shores of the rivers. 
The prairies of this State are peculiarly adapted 
to the raising of dairy stock. These prairies are 
beautiful features of the scenery, of vast extent, 
decked with flowers of every hue that can gratify 
the yr covered with waving grass, convey- 
ing, besides their quiet landscape , & feel- 
ing of sublimity from their vastness, similar to 
that created by a view of the ocean. They are 
in fact oceans of verdure. Besides wheat and 
corn, the other agricultural staples are oats, Irish 
potatoes, hay, butter and cheese. Besides these, 
there are large quantities of rye, wool, beans, 
peas, barley, buckwheat, fruits, garden vegeta- 

8, , hemp, , Silk, maple-su 

and honey, and the 
tor bean, are produced. Of indigenous fruits, 
there are a variety of berries, plums, grapes, 
crab-apples, wild cherries, and the 


pawpaw (a sweet, pulpy t, somewhat like 
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rish best, but pears and 
vated with ease. Of nuts, the shellbark or 
butter-nut and peccan abound. 
4 e census reports of 1850, there 
were 76,208 farms in Lllinois, containing 2,039,- 


cheese, 601,952 tons of hay, 17,807 bushels of 


il 


| 


grass seeds, 160,063 pounds of flax, 248,904 of 
maple sugar, 869,444 of beeswax and honey, 
live stock value at $24,209,258, slaughtered ani- 
mals at $4,972,286, orchard products at $446,094, 
and market products at $127,494. There were 
in Illinois 12,282 inhabitants in 1810; 55,210 in 
1820; 157,445 in 1830; 476,183 in 1840, and 
851,470 in 1850, of whom 445,544 were white 


males, 400,490 females; 2777 colored males and 
2659 colored females. The ratio of increase in 
the last ten years p i 1850, was 79 per 
cent., notwithstanding there were in other States 
about 50,000 citizens born in Illinois. This pop- 
ulation was divided among 149,153 families. 
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DEPARTED FRIENDS. 


BY KATE NEWSAM. 


O, ye happy days departed, 
Cherished days of other years: 

With the joys ye have imparted, 
Ye have mingled many tears! 


Now I wander where the willow 
Casts its shadows o’er the fair, 

And with the green sod for my pillow, 
Weep for friends reposing there. 


T muse of beauteous forms and faces, 


And of an angel mother dear; 
While the past my mind 
Memory brings “‘ the loved ones”’ near. 
Those I loved in life’s sweet springtime— 
Budding flowerete—where are they! 
They are blooming in a bright clime, 
Where the flowers never decay ! 


The rude storms of life’s rough ocean 
Swept the fragile ones away ; 

But they ’re freed from all commotion, 
Basking in a puref ray. 


Tfere are kind, familiar faces 
Mouldering in the dreary tomb ; 
Peerless forms and matchless graces, 
In the realms of night and gloom! 


But their spirits have ascended 
Where love's ties are never riven; 
When death came their sorrows ended— 
They are happy now in heaven. 


THE GUEST-CHAMBER 
OF THE INN AT ST. IVES. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF A DETECTIVE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


“Tr is strange,” said Monsieur Berret, “ pass- 
ing strange. I was never so sorely puzzled in 
my life.” 

“It is not possible then, that you are laboring 
under ahy misapprehension ?” 

“Certainly not; have I not facts to deal with ? 
Supposing, M. Guillot, that half-a-dozen dead 
bodies were to be found in a certain neighbor- 
hood in rapid succession, and under very sus- 
picious circumstances—would it not be a fair 
conclusion that there had been foul play some- 
where ?” 

“I should certainly deem it so.” 

“ Well—and if in addition to this let us sup- 
pose that no clue could be obtained which would 
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even give color of guilt to any person, notwith- 
standing that every effort had been made—would 
it not have been very strange and mysterious ?” 
“TI must agree with you that it would.” 
“ And by my life it is—the strangest thing I 
have ever known! It is not at all wonderful that 
men die from disease, or from accidents, but when 


we hear of death without apparent cause, and of 
which no explanation can be given, I am bound 
to say that it puzzles me beyond measure.” 

“But do you mean to say, M. Berret, that 
there has been no apparent cause for these mys- 
terious deaths 


“Ah—I forgot. In the back of each was 


wound, apparently made by some sharp weapon. 
This was without doubt the cause of their 
deaths.”’ 

“ Such a wound, then, must have been inflicted 
by human hands—nothing can be clearer than 


this conclusion. Now, Monsieur Berret, be so 


good as to state any particulars which may throw 
light upon this subject, that I may determine in 
what manner to act.” 

The foregoing conversation took place be- 
tween myself and the sub-agent, in the diligence 
between St. Malo and St. Ives. I had received 
a letter from him several days previously, ur- 
gently requesting my immediate presence in the 
latter place, and in the last few leagues of my 
journey, I was so fortunate as to meet him. 
Upon my request, he gave a brief history of the 
strange occurrences, in the investigation of which 
he wished my assistance. 

All, however, that he knew of the matter was, 
that within the compass of a few weeks, a suc- 
cession of startling murders had been committed 
at St. Ives, a town within his official guardian- 
ship. Bodies had been found in the street, bear- 
ing in every instance the wound in the back; of 
which he had spoken—and thus far suspicion 
had been entirely baffled and left without a rest- 
ing place. The excitement consequent upon 
this alarming state of affairs, had caused the sub- 
agent to decide upon a personal investigation of 
the matter, and when I encountered him, he had 
already started for St. Ives, so that our destina- 
tion was the same. 

“You entrapped that rascal, Jacques Guich- 
ard, so admirably,” M. Berret remarked, “ that 
I am led to hope for your success in the present 
case, dark and doubtful as the matter now looks.” 

“ At all events,” was my reply, “I deem it no 
more than justice to myself, to make a strong 
effort. I must ask you, however, Monsieur Ber- 
ret, to give me the entire management and con- 
trol of this matter, in every particular.” 

“I will do so, and with pleasure. Frame 


whatever plans and use wliatever means you 
please. Iwill be guided by you in all things 
pertaining to this business.” 

“This will be well. Bat one thing more, 
Monsieur Berret. You must be as secret a8 the 
grave. Do not, upon any consideration, let it 
be known in St. Ives that there is a detective 
officer nearer to them than in Paris; and above 
ail, do not suffér yourtelf to maké an inquiry 
concerning these murders. save ihe to ask all 
questions in my peculiar mariner.” 

The sub-agent promised fall compliance with 
my instructions, and in a few moments we were 
rolling through the darknéss and rain into the 
village of St. Ives. During these few moments, 
however, an incident occurred, which necessarily 
has an important bearing upon my narrative. 

Our conversation had been Held, as a matter 
of course, in so low a tone as not to be over- 
heard by the other occupants of the diligence; 
in fact, I had hardly noticed any of their faces. 
But now, as I finished spedking for the time with 
M. Berret, and looked around me, I discovered 
inf the elderly gentleman who sat directly behind 
us, Monsieur Auguste Lemarc, a wealthy wine- 
seller of Bordeaux, and with whom I was quite 
intimate. Upon recognizing mé, he greeted me 
cordially, and we conversed together upon pass- 
ing topics fora moment. 

“You stop at the Hotel of St. Ives, I sup- 
ee ?’ he said, changing the subject somewhat 

ruptly. I consulted the sub-agent, and learn- 
ing that this was the only place in St. Ives at 
which he ever stopped, I answered the question 
in the affirmative. 

“Well, I shall stay there aléo; but it is pos- 
sible that I shall not see you again, as I intend 
to leave St. Ives early to-morrow morning. I 
ain now on my way to England, travelling as 
my business compels me to, in a roundabout way. 
Contrary to my usual custom, I have neglected 
td obtain letters of exchange, and have now the 
sum of five thousand francs with me: Permit 
me to count this over before you, that in case 
any unforeseen misfortune should deprive me of 
it before reaching Calais, you may be able to 
certify to my creditors as to my possession of the 
money at this time.” 

Producing a plethorie pocket-book, the wine- 
merchant counted its contents. The sum was 
correct, as he had stated—five thowsand francs. 
M. Berret, also, at his request, became a witness 
to his possession of the money, 

The diligence now cam to @ stop before the 
inn, and the passengers hastened to leave the one 
for the other. Afver we had taken our sup- 


per, I accompanied the sub-agént’ to his room, 
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where for an hour we talked on the subject of 
our mission to St. Ives, and the probabilities of 
success ; and then, as the hour was quite ate, I 
bade him good-night and retired to mv own 
chamber, and soon after to sleep. Nothing un- 
usual occurred during the night—if I may 
make one exception, which it may be well to no- 
tice in this place. I had been sleeping for more 
than two hours, and was lying in a half-uncon- 
scious state, when I was suddenly awakened by 
a heavy though smothered groan. I was perfect- 
ly sure that I had not mistaken the sound, and 
mentally deciding that it had been occasioned in 
some manner in the next room, I sat upright 


and listened intently. But I heard nothing 


more, although I-placed my ear close to the 
wall. Whatever the strange sound may have 
been, it was not repeated. 

Upon inquiring for the sub-agent the next 
morning, 1 was told that he had risen before me, 
and left the inn, The idea then occurred to me, 
that I might have an opportunity to pass half an 
hour with Monsieur Lemarc ; and addressing the 
landlord, a heavy-browed, ill-featured man, I 
asked for him. The man elevated his brows in, 
surprise, aud declared that the wine seller had 
not been in his house for a month. 

“Perhaps you do not know M. Auguste,” I 
said. 

“But I do, monsieur, perfectly,” he replied. 
“ You must be mistaken about seeing him here.” 

“He was certainly here—in this town—last 
night.” 

“Bat not in this house—you are doubtless 
thinking of some other person,” 

As I walked away, I noticed that he followed 
me suspiciously with his eyes. His manner 
seemed strange to me. It was, in fact, rather 
anxious ard overstrained, as though he wished 
very much to impress it upon my mind that 
Monsieur Lemarc had in reality not been in the 
hotel. Upon further reflection, however, I was 
forced to confess that I really had not seen the 
wine-merchant in the inn. True, he informed 
me that he intended to stop there, but I conclad- 
ed that he had changed his mind, and so I dis- 
missed the subject from my thoughts. 

Passing into the street, I strolled along in 
search of the sdb-agent. I had continued my 
walk for but a few moments, when upon turning 
a corner, I was brought abruptly upon a singular 
and terrible scene. A number of persons weré 
crowded in confusion upon the sidewalk—and 
among them, as it happened, M. Berret. Hé 
quickly saw me, and seizing my arm, condacted 
mé forward to the object of common attention. 
Tt was, as Thad already begun to suspect, anoth- 
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er victim of the mysterious assassin of St. Ives— 
the body of a man lay extended upon the pave- 
mént, face downward, the back penetrated by a 
deep and ghastly wound. But no words can de- 
scribe my astonishment and horror, when, upon 
the face of the corpse being exposed, I recognized 
my aged acquaintance, M. Auguste Lemarc! 
The sab-agent, too, started back in horrified sur- 
prise, and fora moment we both gazed at the 
body in silence. My habitual caution, however, 
soon returned, and drawing M. Berret hastily 
aside, | whispered a few words in his ear. 

“ Now, Monsieur Berret, if you will follow my 
instructions, I think I shall be able to solve this 
mystery in the course of the next twelve hours. 
Have this body conveyed as quickly as possible, 
to some place where it can be kept privately, and 
then search and see whether those five thousand 
francs can be found upon it. Do this, and re- 
join me in half an hour at the inn. I will wait 
for you there.” 

I returned immediately to the hotel, and be- 
fore the expiration of the appointed time, M. 
Berret entered my room. 

“ There is,” he said, in a voice laboring under 
great excitement, “no vestige of that money 
upon the body of this unfortunate man. It has 
been plundered of everything valuable.” 

“ Ah—I expected it. Now Monsieur Berret, 
let us sit down and talk calmly of this affair. I 
think I may be able to tell you that which may 
surprise you.” 

“Is it possible that you have gained a clue to 
the author of these murders? Your words and 
manner lead me to hope for it.” 

“You are right. I flatter myself that I have 
not only obtained a clue, but am able even to lay 
my finger upon the guilty parties? Would you 
like to hear of my discoveries?” _ 

“Yes—I am all impatience. Please go on.” 

The sub-agent drew his chair close to mine 
and listened eagerly, while I disclosed the signifi- 
cant facts which I had gained since my arrival 
at St. Ives. 

“In the first place, then, Monsieur Berret,” I 
said, “the discovery of this morning renders it 
certain that we have selected the right theatre for 
our operations. There can now be no question 
that these murders have been committed in this 
town, since we have ourselves seen one of the 
victims.” 

The sub-agent nodded affirmatively, and I 
continued : 

“ First, then, it seems rather remarkable that 
these wounds should all be inflicted in the back. 
As to the manner of their infliction, I am not 
prepared to explain; but it seems conclusive to 


me that these blows must all have been produced 
by the same hand. In the next place does it not 
seem -ingular that every one o these unfortunate 
men has been a stranger ?” 

“ Now that I think of it, it does, as I live,” the 
sub-agent thoughtfully replied. ‘ But what do 
you argue from this fact ?” 

“TI will draw my inference in a moment. 
You will remember the circumstance of M. Le- 
mire ¢ unting his mony in the diligence in our 
presence—this morning we have en his dead — 
body lying in the public street, rifled of the 
money. There is now one question in my mind. 
Did, or did not, M. Lemare lo.i,¢ in this hotel 
last night 

“ The landlord told me that he did not.” 

“ So he told me—but I prefer to investigate 
for myself. We had it last night from Lemare’s 
own | ps, that it was his intention to stay at this 
inn until morning, and I am _ inclined to the be- 
lief that he did put up here last night, aetwith- 
stand ng that nobody appears to have seen him 
within the house. It is probable that he retired 
immediately to his room, amd com» unicated 
with no one but the innkeeper or one of the 
servants. Now, Monsieur Berret, let me recur 
to a circumstance which happened in the dili- 
gence, which I think escaped your notice. Just 
as M. Auguste was replacing his pocket-book, I 
happened to glance behind me, and then saw an 
object which instantly attracted my attention. 
It was a man, bent forward in an eager attitude, 
his eyes intently fixed upon the operations of 
M. Auguste. He quickly became aware that I 
was watching him, and shrank back out of sight, 
but not before I had observed his face. I have 
seen it again this morning—it is that of Antoine 
the hostler !” 

“This is truly an important discovery,” the 
sub-agent observed. 

“Bat this is not all. Last night I heard a 
groan from the chamber adjoining mine. The 
discovery of this morning, considered with these 
others of which Ihave been telling you, leads 
me to believe that this was the death groan of M. 
Auguste Lemarc! In any event, you can draw 
your own inferences. It ip a fair conclusion that 
the unfortunate man, retired to bed in this next 
chamber. Whether or not he ever left it alive, 
is a question, which in my mind admits of but 
little doubt.” 

“ Do you, then, really mean to say that your 
belief is that M. Lemarc was murdered under 
this roof’ 

“Tam positive of it—and not only he, but 
each of the other victims. And I am also in. 
duced to believe that every one of these mid 
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night assassinations has been committed in the 
adjoining chamber.” 

“JT have no doubt that you have arrived at 
the truth,” the sub-agent replied. “And now, 
what do you propose to do first? Would it not 
be better to arrest this innkeeper and his hostler 
at once 

“ By no means, M. Berret. I think that would 
be,an extremely injudicious step. What I have 
been telling you are only conjectures of my own, 
* which, though probably true in almost every par- 
ticular, would, I greatly fear, avail little as proof 
to charge the villanous innkeeper and his servant 
(who, beyond all question are the criminals) with 
these crimes. There is now one decisive step to 
be taken. I propose to pass the night in this 
mysterious chamber.” 

Monsieur Berret heard my quietly spoken 
words, and looked perfectly aghast with astonish- 
ment. 

“ What, Guillot! are you ma!?” he ex- 
claimed. “Pass the night in that infernal 
slaughter-house! Why—are you tired of life ? 


Consider the danger of the thing, and the great 
loss to the service which your death would 


occasion !” 
The earnest anxiety with which this last re- 


monstrance was uttered was so perfectly ludi- 
crous, that I refrained with difficulty from laugh- 
ing outright. But I soon succeeded in silencing 
his objections, if not in satisfying his scruples. 

* You have, I believe,” I then / remarked, “a 
considerable amount of money with you.” 

“Yes. Mon Dieu! had this rascally landlord 
known it last night, I might now be as cold as 
poor Lemarc! Can it answer you any purpose?” 

“A very important one. Lend me your 
pocket-book.” 

Still holding itin my hand, I descended the 
stairs, the sub-agent closely following me. The 
inokeeper was sitting behind his bar, seemingly 
half-asleep and half-awake, but the instant that 
he saw the pocketbook, his dull eyes lighted up 
with an eager gleam, and he watched my motions 
with strict attention. 

“The amount is correct,” I said aloud, to M. 
,Berret. “ Two thousand francs—this, then, dis- 
charges the debt.” Then walking up to the bar, 

«I said to the innkeeper: ‘ The room which you 
have given me does not suit me in the least— 
shave you not a larger one where | can lodge ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur,” the man replied, with re- 
markable alacrity, “I should have spoken of it 
myself. There is a large and pleasant chamber 

.pext to the one in which you slept lust night—do 
me the favor to occupy it as long as you please.” 

“ You had better decline before it is too late,” 


Berret whispered in my tar. “I fear you will 
not occupy it for more than one night. If you 
do, you will accomplish what no person has yet 
done ” 

“Show mé the room,” I calmly replied, paying 
no attention to the anxious whisper of the sub- 


agent. 

There seemed nothing remarkable about the 
room when we had once entered it. It was a 
trifle larger than the other chambers of the house, 
and the furniture wag of a more antique pattern, 
especially the high-posted bedstead. 

“I think this will answer,” I said, after sur- 
veying the apartment and its belongings. 

“Will you lodge here to-night, then, mon- 
sieur ’ 

“Certainly. The room suits me in every 
particular.’ 

If the dark-browed host had entertained any 
suspicions of my intentions, they were certainly 
by this time entirely dissipated ; and he left the 
room, I have no doubt, gratified in the depths of 
his black heart that another victim was to full so 
easily into his trap. 

“ You are determined on this step, I perceive,” 
M. Berret remarked, after he had gone. “ Well, 
I will not attempt to dissuade you, since I know 
you cannot be moved, but I promise you, should 
you be missing in the morning, I will burn this 
old rookery to the ground, and hang the villan- 
ous innkeeper upon his sign-post, so surely as I 
shall myself live till then !” 

“Take whatever steps you please when you 
find me missing, M. Berret—until then, leave the 
matter in my hands, But there is one material 
service which you must not fail to render me. 
You will, if you please, conceal yourself, with 
two or three trusty men, in the room next to 
this, which I occupied last night, and there await 
my signal. When you hear from me, you will 
instantly rush in and assist me to secure whoever 
you may find.” 

These arrangements were at the proper mo- 
ment put fully into operation. Asevening drew 
on, I saw that the sub-agent and his allies were 
properly secreted, and first enjoining vigilance 
upon them, I entered the mysterious and futal 
guest-chamber, The lamp which I carried served 
to reveal every part of it, and I quickly became 
aware that there was nothing unusual about the 
appearance of the room. It was very much 
such a bed-chamber as might be met with in al- 
most every village inn. Nevertheless, I resolved 
to put no faith in appearances, and immediately 
I commenced a systematic examination. I 
searched every where—under the bed, in the clos- 
et and behind the window-curtains—but my 
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search revéaled nothing. It was certain that no | 
one was concealed anywhere in the room, and 
there as certainly seemed no place for ingress, | 
save the door. I was beginning to become anx- 
ious. I reflected that the danger might come 
upon me unexpectedly, and from an unexpected — 
source. I sat down, and for half an hour I wait- | 
ed—waited in restless expectancy for the appear- 
ance of the assassin, but still I waited in vain 
Looking at my watch, I perceived that it was 
nearly midnight. My unaccustomed vigil had 
wearied me, and placing my pistols beneath the 
pillow, I lay down upon the bed without remov- | 
ing my clothes. I was not long in discovering | 
that this bed was of somewhat singular construc- 
tion—the formation of the top being rather con- 
cave than otherwise, and so adjusted that the oc- 
cupant could not possibly rest in it in any other 
manner than upon his back, in the middle. 

Upon his back! That seemed rather a singular 
discovery to make just at that moment. Had 
not every one of the murdered men been stabbed 
through the back? Yes—and each of them 
must have received his death-wound while lying 
in this very bed, just as I— 

Click—click— click ! 

Three sharp, distinct sounds, apparently near 
at hand, interrupted my reflections. 1 knew 
their meaving in an instant—those sounds needed 
no interpreter! I rose quickly and silently, and 
grasping my pistol, awaited the next movement of 
the unseen assassins. Click—click. That noise 
again, and now like the creaking ofahinge Next 
there was a shuffling sound which made me aware 
that there was a man beneath the bed—and the 
next instant I saw the blade of a dagger driven 
up through the thin mattress, in the very place 
where I had been lying! I gave a low groan, 
which was answered by a chuckle from beneath 
the bed. 

“ An easy death! Now for the spoils,” I heard 
the same voice say. And at the same instant the 
head and shoulders of the innkeeper were thrust 
out from behind the bed-hangings. Covering 
him with the muzzle of one of my pistols, I said : 

“Come forth, sir, and deliver yourself up! 
Your innocent guest is no other than a detective 
officer! Don’t try to escape—I shall certainly 
fire if you do!” ; 

But he did try, and I speedily sent a pistol-ball 
after him. The report was succeeded by a deep 
groan, and instantly M. Berret and his assistants 
rushed in. A hasty search was sufficient to dis- 
cover the landlord under the bed, weltering in his 
blood, and the hostler was seized before he had 
an opportunity to close the secret panel in the 
wall, through which he endeavored to escape. 


This panel, as a short search disclosed to us, 
opened directly into a hollow partition, which 
communicated with a lower room. By means of 
this strange contrivance, the assassins had always 
been able to enter this particular chamber at any 
time—and once through the panel without having 
disturbed the unsuspecting sleeper, their work 
was easily done. The bed was, as I have said, 
constructed in such a manner that a sleeper could 
maintain only one position in it—a hole had been 
worn for the passage of the dagger, and a single. 
powerful thrust had been in every instance enough 
to transfix the heart of the victim. After rifling 
the body of everything valuable, the murderers 
were accustomed to carry it out in the darkness 
of the night and leave it one of the public streets 
of thetown. And so adroitly had this game 
been played that no shadow of suspicion had at- 
tached to the real criminals. 

The innkeeper recovered from the wound 
which I gave him, but it was only, together with 
his partner in guilt—the hostler—to receive one 
of a much more serious character from the hands 
of the public executioner. And when I next 
came to St. Ives, I occupied the same chamber 
and the same bed at the inn, with a sense of the 
most perfect security, undisturbed by any remem- 
brance of my former remarkable adventure. 


BISQUE JARS. 


Bisque, or biscuit, is the name given to China 
ware after first baking. It is so called from its 
resemblance to ship-bread. Many small vases, 
figures, and other articles of ornament are sold 
in this stage. The ware is afterward glazed b 
being dipped in a compound of litharge of lead 
and ground flints, glass or some similar ingredi- 
ents, mixed with water to the consistency of thin 
cream. The workman employed stands by a 
large tub or other resevoir, and, taking up the 
pieces of ware so that the smallest possible por- 
tion shall be covered by the fingers, he dexter- 
ously plunges it in, taking care that the glaze is 
eyually distributed all over the article; it then 
a to a woman, who 8 off any super- 

aous glaze adhering to it. A skillful workman 
will dip about seyen bundred dozen eee ina 
day. It is worthy of remark that the glaze, when 
applied, is opaque, so that any painting 
or printing with which the article may have been 
ornamented is not visible until it has been fired. 
—All About It. 


Which falls around when all is still and hush; 
And falls unseen until the bright drops strew 

With odors herb, and flower, and bank, and bush. 


ng. 


And man’s a young and an unspotted 

as light or flowers in spring. 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


SOMETHING ABOUT FLATTERY. 


From marked passages in our desultory reading, we have 
selected the following scraps relating to this weakness 
of ill-mannered people. Flattery is the coin of knaves, 
and is used to cajole and soften fools. It is our own 
vanity which gives currency to this bad money! 

If we would not flatter ourselves, the flattery 
of others would not harm us.—Rochefoucauld. 

If any man flatter me, I will no flatter him 
again though he were my best friend !—Frankiin. 

O that man’s ears should be to counsel deaf, 
but not to flattery.—Shakspeare. 

Fiattery is like base coin ; it impoverishes him 
who receiv. s it.—Madame Voillez. 

Hold! No adulation: it is the death of vir- 
tue! Who flatters is of all mankind the lowest, 
save he who courts the flattery —Hannah More. 


Applause is of too coarse a nature to be swal- 
lowed in the gross, though the extract or tincture 
be ever so agreeable.— Shenstone. 

Flattery is often a traffic of mutual meanness, 
where, although both parties intend deception, 
neither are deceived.— Colton. 

He does me double wrong, that wounds me 
with the flatteries of his tongue.—Shakspeare. 

Of all wild beasts, preserve me from a tyrant ; 
and of all tame—a flatterer.—Johnson. 

The flatterer easily insinuates himself into the 
closet, while honest merit stands shivering in the 
hall or ante-chamber.—Jane Porter. 


Wherein thou lackest most, there'n chiefly will 
the sycophant commend thee.—Zupper. 

Nothing is so great an instance of ill-manners 
as flattery. If you flatter all the company, you 
please none ; if you only flatter one or two, you 
offend the rest.— Vivian. 

Some indeed there are, who profess to despise 
all flattery, but even these are, nevertheless, to be 
ra by being told that they despise it.— 


There is no detraction worse than to over praise 
a man, for if his worth prove short of what re- 
port doth speak of him, his own actions are ever 
giving the lie to his honor.—Felitham. 

Flattery corrupts both the receiver and the 
giver; and adulation ‘is not of more service to 
the people than to kings — Burke. 


No visor does become black villany so well as 
soft and tender flattery. —Shakspeare. 

Flattery, thongh a base coin, is the necessary 
pocket-money at court; there, by custom and 
consent, it has obtained such curtency, that it is 
no longer a fraudulent, but a legal payment.— 
Chesterfield. 


THE HUMAN HAND. 
Without the fleshy ball of the thumb, the 

er of the fingers would be of no avail, und ac- 
ye the large ball formed by the muscles 
of the thumb is the special work of the human 
hand, and that of a clever workman. 
The loss of the thumb almost amounts to the loss 
of the hand. Conscripts, unwilling to serve in 
the army of France, have been known to disable 
themselves effectually by cutting off the thumb 
of the right hand. The loss of both thumbs 
would reduce a man to a miserable dependence. 
Nor should we overlook another pe . 
Were the tips of the fingers and the thum! 
bony instead of being covered with flesh, many 
things we readily do would be absolutely impos- 
sible. We now can take up what is small, soft, 
and round, as a millet seed, or even a 

of human hair, so exquisitely prehensile are 
the human fingers. The nails are often of spe- 
cial service—perhaps always in the works of art _ 
which require nicety of execution. Their sub- 
stance is just what is needed; they are easily 
kept at the precise length which answers every 
purpose ; had they been placed on the tips of the 
fingers, they would have been a loss of power, 
but their position causes their highest efficiency. 
An interchange of power for velocity which takes 
place in the arm adapts the hand and fingers to a 
thousand arts, requiring quick or lively motions. 
In setting up the type of this page, there have 
been movements on the part uf the compositor 
of surprising rapidity to an ordinary observer, 
and the execution of perfurmers on the piano- 
forte, as well as many wind instruments, is often 
astonishing.— Cassell's Popular Natural History. 


THOUGHTS FOR QUIET MOMENTS. 
How often we have disquieted ourselves with 
the apprehension of evils which, after all, may 
ve ay us Apt often we in- 
a in vain hopes and ambitious speculations 
which if they apparently 
have peradventure brought with them none of 
the happiness that we had anticipated as their 
result. It is likewise a wholesome practice to 
trace back whatever good we may enjoy to some- 
thing that, at the time, might appear a great trial 
to us, and yet actually, in the consequences con- 
nected with it, may have been indirectly, under 
the Divine Providence, the cause of the very 
good on which we are felicitating ourselves. 
e all are ready enough to complain of our dis- 
appointments, but we never take note of the dis- 
a on the other side of the question— 
if we were as free to acknowledge unexpected 
good as to marmur at an unexpected evil (if we 
may speak of any of the dispensations of Divine 
Providence by such an epithet), we should main- 
tain a more equal temperature of mind. Misfor- 
tunes appear more formidable at a distance than 
when we actually come to grapple with them ; 
“for nothing is so dreadful as it seems.” The 
clouds that are the rs of a storm do not 
appear so black to us when they hang immediate- 
ly over our heads as when we see them rising 
up at the edge of the horizon. It is better to 
Khow the worst than to dread the worst.—The 
Curate and the i f 


He whose soul does 
do it with his throat. 


not sing, need not ty 
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ALICE HAUGHTON. 


THE THRESHOLDS OF EDEN. 


What secrets whispered to the moon 
In her chaste bosom lie, 

When ‘neath the languid skies of June 
These loving ones went by. 

What Edens loomed in realms afar! 
What fair and sunny isles! 

What hopes, that shaped the future’s star, 
And wreathed the face with smiles! 


O, have you watched the open gates, 

» Through which the pure went in? 

Or have you felt the bliss that waits 
The loving ones that win? 

If not, one half your life is lost, 
And useless all the rest ; 

With years like barks all tempest-tossed 
Qn ocean’s stormy breast. 


Long ere Rebecca’s love was told, 
They passed, who, passing, said 
Those vows that never could grow old, 
Ani th’ moon heard overhead. 
The moon that listened when, last May, 
My lips repeated words, ~ 
Whose echo in my heart to-day 
Is sweet as song of birds. 
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ALICE HAUGHTON, 
THE EX-BACHELOR’S STORY. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


Wattace Haventon and I were bosom 
friends. When he married a beautiful girl to 
whom he had long been attached, I shat myself 
up sullenly in my own room and refused to see 
the face of man. My passions had been undis- 
ciplined from childhood. Even till I attained 
the age of twenty-one I had fits of ungovernable 
anger. After that time my pride came to the 
rescue, and I held my temper down. I loved 
Wallace Haughton as some men love women, 
strongly, ardently, deathlessly. We were al- 
most inseparable. Before him I never showed 
the fiend within me. His sunshiny face invari- 
ably dispersed the clouds in my breast. 

Never shall I forget the day he first told me he 
loved Mary Vernon. Before that I thought of 
her as a sweet, angelic woman ; but in that hour 
T hated her. 

“ What shall I do?” was the wild, passionate 
cry with which I replied. oe 

a why be just the same loving and be- 


loved friend—come and sit by our hearth-stone ; 
come and live with us. Mary knows how strong- 
ly I regard you. She has no jealous qualms 
even towards my bosom friend. God bless her ! 
she is a noble girl.” 

None can tell but those who are cursed with 
the ame unhappy temperament, with what feel- 
ings I h¥ard Wallace eulogize his beloved. I 
could have struck him for it. I turned away sul- 
lenly and walked rapidly off without speaking. 
At last the day came, fraught with so much hap- 
piness to him. I would not go to the wedding, 
and afterwards, when I met him, I treated him 
with coldness. There are few natures but what 
would have resented such conduct ; he did not. 
Ihave since thought he pitied me. 

Well, time wore away and brought me balm. 
I became an intimate at his house, and soon 
came to regard Wallace and his wife as one. 
They farnished me a beautiful room and I went 
and came as I listed. By-and-by a daughter was 
born to them. They called her Alice because it 
was my favorite name. 

Little Alice Haughton! She was a fragile, 
fairy thing, but exceedingly lovely. It was a 
grief to us—yes, at last even to me, that Mary 
Haughton drooped from the date of the birth of 
Alice. Some hidden disease, whose germs had 
never showed themselves above the surface be- 
fore, fastened upon her vitals. So slowly she 
faded that Wallace would not believe her ill till 
one day when Alice was three years old. I went 
thede and found the house as still as death. Wal- 
lace met me in the hall. He did not speak, but 

\he grasped my hand till it pained me, and as I 
looked in his face his pallor alarmed me. 

“ She is going !” he said, through his teeth. 
“T shall lose her.” 

“ Impossible !” I replied, “ she was looking so 
healthy yesterday.” 

“ The bloom of the grave ;” he said, harshly, 
“the crimson of death. O my God! how can I 
bear it?” 

“You are needlessly alarmed ;” I ventured. 
I knew not what to say, but longed in some man- 
ner to comfort him. 

“ No—no—no ; I wish I could think so—but 
last night—O fearful night! You have not seen 
what I have seen; the very life-blood streaming. 
O my God, support me in the heavy hour!” 

One week from that time, the hearse stood at 
his door. From the moment Mary died, I did 
not see my friend shed a tear. His face was rig- 
id, colorless—awfal in its calm. 

His little daughter was taken to his mother’s 
home, and after a while Wallace broke up house- 
keeping and went there too. Once more he was 
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BY WILLIE EB. PABOR. 
Oourtships are the sweet and dreamy thresholds of unseen 
Bden, where balf the world has passed in couples, and 
talked in whispers under the moonlight, and passed on 
ead never returned.—J 


all mine. Day after day I sat with him, read to 
him, nor could I believe that brilliant complexion 
—that fierce rapidity of movement, of utterance, 
presaged a fatal disease. But soit proved. At 
the end of five sad yet happy years, my dearest 
friend died, leaving me the guardian of his little 
daughter. 

Alice was more lovely than her childhood 
had promised. Not strictly beautiful but charm- 
ing, fascinating. She loved me very much, 
and when in a year from her father’s death she 
left me for school, she wept on my neck, refusing 
to be comforted. I relapsed into my old habits 
of loneliness, and at the age of twenty-eight 
thought myself a confirmed bachelor. I far- 
nished rooms, took in a spinster aunt as house- 
keeper, lavished a little fortune on my furniture 
and surroundings, had a garden beautifully laid 
out, and sat myself down to take comfort. I 
must not furget to say here, that I had moved 
some five hundred miles from the city in which 
my friend Wallace lived. 

Eight years from the very day that Alice 
Haughton left me for school, I received a letter 
from her edged with black. It was not the first 
letter my ward had sent, by any means—but the 
first missive that bore tidings of death. It was 
' addressed to me as her father’s dearest friend. 
Her grandmother she said had recently died ; her 
two aunts had gone to the far West; she was 
about leaving school: where should she go? I 
was her guardian and had a legal right to adyise 
with her. She longed to see some familiar face, 
etc., etc. The letter did not give me any pleasure. 
I knew what my duty was, for on his dying-bed 
Walter had confided his daughter to my care. 

“When she is grown,” he said, falteringly, 
feebly, “‘ you will probably have a wife—a home. 
Should my mother die, be a father to my little 
Alice.” 

I looked around my comfortable rooms. I 
did not want to have my quiet broken up. My 
pictures, my vases, my books, my articles of viitu 
were all exactly where I wanted them to be. 
This young girl of sixteen would perhaps disar- 
range all my plans. And then she would be hav- 
ing young companions—beaux as likely as not. 
She would wish to sing when I needed quiet; 
there would be her piano and practice; she 
might be whimsical, difficult to aivise. She might 
be flighty, nervous, ill-tempered. 

No, I said, resolutely ; I will find her a good 
boarding-place—so I wrote a letter, sealed—but 
did not send it. Her words, in one artless line, 
haunted me. “‘I do so long to see a familiar face 
that will remind me of my dear home—my dear 
father and mother in heaven.” 


ALICE HAUGHTON. 


“ There is no use in being such a savage ;” I 
said, mentally, and then I tossed the letter into 
the fire (it was in January), and sent for Aunt 
Mitty. She was a spare person, with not the 
most pleasant face in the world—but the face is 
not always an index of the heart. 

“T think some of having a young lady here, 
Aunt Mitty,” I said. 

“Lor! are you going to get married?” aad 
her knitting-needles fell as if paralyzed. 

*O, no, not the least intention ; you need nev- 
er ask that question. I shall be a bachelor all 
my days, and you shall keep house for me, Aunt | 
Mitty. But you know I have spoken sometimes 
of my little ward, Miss Alice Haughton ; she 
has done going to school, and as she has neither 
father nor mother, I must have her here, I sup- 

“Indeed?” She said it as maiden ladies are 
apt to say that word, as if it embodied an impor- 
tant question, and resumed her knitting. 

“Is there any room she could have ? or shall 
I be obliged to furnish another ?” 

“ Well, if she’s got property, she ought to have 
a fine room. I should take the articles out of 
the front chamber and have it newly furnished.” 

“ Very well,” said I, “ then I will go with you 
to-morrow and select the furniture. She will, I 
suppose, have her own piano-forte brought on 
here, and we may expect her in a week from to- 
morrow. Can we get ready in that time ?” 

“ Yes ;” was her brief reply, and her tall form 
soon vanished through the door-way. 

I was called out of town on important business 
on the day of the expected arrival, and did not 
return till late in the evening. I was cold, cheer- 
less and weary, and had almost forgotten that I 
was to meet anybody, when as I was taking off 
my cloak in the front hall, I heard a light foot- 
step, and looking round I beheld a vision for 
which I was but little prepared. Dressed in 
black garments, a profusion of dark hair falling 
in clustering curls from the temples, there stood 
Alice ; her dark eyes, so like hér father’s, beam- 
ing, glowing with a warm welcome, her white — 
hands outstretched to greet me. 

“Why, Alice !” lexclaimed, forgetting cold and 
fatigue, “can this be you, so tall ! so beautiful ?” 

She blushed rosy-red, smiled, returned my sal- 
utation, and led the way into the tea-rodm. 
Surely some magic had transformed it. I had 
always thought it cheerful, but now with that 
sweet presence, from which some charm surely 
emanated, it seemed dazzling. Perhaps my fairy 
had let on a trifle more of the gas; perhaps she 
had caused th» Lehigh to be replenished—I could 
not tell—but it appeared to me a new and re- 
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ALICE HAUGHTON. 


freshing place. I forgot all my trials: my heart 
grew light ina moment, I could not keep my 
eyes from the sparkling face of my ward. There 
is no use in trying to describe her inimitable 
grace, her varying expression every moment dis- 
closing some new charm—her delicacy of deport- 
ment, and at times her gravity of demeanor and 
thoughtful ways. Let me return to that evening. 
It is my oasis in the desert of dark memories. I 
never weary of dwelling upon it; I never shall. 

At the table she, presided, saying, laughingly, 
that Aunt Mitty had given up that office to her. 
The old lady had alame arm, and however much 
she might covet the dignity of the office, she was 
quite willing to dispense with its burdens. She 
too seemed as one fascinated, looking alternately 
at Alice and myself; laughing heartily at her 
witty little speeches—growing sad in the face 
when she adverted to her loss which had taken 
place six months before—and following . er hu- 
mor in all things. 

“ Shall I read to you now, guardian ?” asked 
Alice, prettily, after supper. 

It was a new pha-e in my experience ; to sit 
idly by the fire in my dressin :-gown and slippers, 
listening to the musical voice of a beautiful girl 
upon whose lips every dry item of news grew in- 
to a pearl, as it dropped. 4 

Well, this was comfort—there was no denying 
it. Every day the sweet girl won up-n mc. She 
seemed perfection in all she did and said. Her 
playing was exquisite ; nor did she depend upon 
masters and practice, for her soul was he depos- 
itory for beautiful gems of melody, and she drew 
them forth at will. How she had retained her 
girlish simplicity, the sweet modesty of mien for 
which as achild she was remarkable, I never 
could tell. Certainly, Alice Haughton was un- 
like all other young ladies I had ever seen. I 
had rather anathematized the whole class—but 
Alice Haughton redeemed them all. 

The first time I was awakened from my dream 
of bliss was the occasion of a visit made Alice by 
@ young and dashing mon, a gentleman in exte- 
rior, and I thought one who entertained decided 
preferences for my fair ward. Ican never de- 
scribe the feeling of burning, maddening jealousy 
that tortured me as he stood in the brilliant ma- 
sic room by the side of Alice, turning over her 
music and casting admiring glances at her. 
Then my heart waked up to the fact that I was 
in love with Alice. I, the staid bachelor of eight- 
and-twenty, loved with all the intensity of my 
passionate nature, the fair child-woman of six- 
teen. How hotly the blood shot through my 
veins as I realized this fact, and saw the devo- 


tgp of this handstane young stranger. Did she 


love him? If so I would annihilate him on the 
spot! He must have noticed my appearance, 
for as he turned round to say, “ that is a sweet 
song, sir,” he gave me a prolonged glance. I 
turned away and strode to my mirror. My ap- 
pearance before this had always been a subject 
of indifference. I had in the beginning of the 
evening called this fellow, mentally, fop and ape, 
for nothing but because he was dressed with good 
taste. Now as I looked, I grew ashamed of my- 
self. My collar was negligent, my neck tie dis- 
arranged, my whole appearance careless and un- 
tidy. Iscanned my features—there I was tri- 
umphant. I felt that there was a superiority in 
my face over many other men; I knew I was 
what was styled a noble-looking fellow—that my 
countenance was of that intellectual cast vastly 
superior to mere beauty of feature. My mind 
was made up. I drew my figure to its height, 
straightened collar and tie, and went to the piano, 
planting myself upon the other side of Alice. 

“Will you not play something for me?” I 
asked. She looked up as if she noticed the pe- 
culiar emphasis in my tone. I fancied her eyes 
lingered on my face. I thought she blushed. 

“ Certainly I will, with the greatest pleasure. 
What would you like?” 

“That!” I said, placing a sheet of music be- 
fore her. She looked at it a moment, ran over 
prelude and air, and sang it with great sweetness. 
It was a love-song; no matter what. The man 
opposite kept his keen eyes upon me, and every 
time I looked up, our glances met. Mine said, 
“ you shall not have her.” His said, “who in 
the dickens are you ?” 

“ Who is that man ?” I said, when he had gone. 

“Only a friend, guardy ; I knew him at Milton.” 

* Only a friend ;” why should she use that pre- 
caution in speaking of him? Did she suspect 
the turn my thoughts had taken? I hoped not. 
I would have guarded the secret until I was cer- 
tain that her heart was free. My pride was as 
strong, ay, and as fierce as my love. 

“ He is very fine looking ;” I said, carelessly. 

“T have seen handsomer men ;” she replied. 

How I studied her, after that. Every word, 
motion, look, were noticed by me. She caught 
me at it sometimes, and blushed. She seemed, 
I thought, to show a decided preference for me 
over all the gentlemen who visited her—or else 
unwittingly I displayed a vehemence in my love. 
I think she must have suspected at that early 
period how I felt towards her. 

Let me hurry on with my narrative. Every 
day I grew more hopelessly enamored. She be- 
came shy and sensitive, and gave me by her man- 
ner occasional glimpses of hope. I surprised her 
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I saw her read the books I praised. Sometimes 
I looked into them and found such passages 
marked as made my heart beat more rapidly. 
Not lon ; after my symptoms had become thus 
violent, I received a letter from a younger broth- 
er whom I had not seen for ten years, and then 
he was a boy. I remembered his extreme beau- 
ty, and my soul grew sick. Impending evil like 
ahorrible vulture flapped its wings over my 
head. He wrote me that he had become a pros- 
perous merchant; that he was coming soon to 
see me. It was a warm, glowing, impulsive let- 
ter, but strange to say, I crumpled it in my 
hand, and threw it in the fire. 

lt was a singular coincidence, but the day he 
came—as in the case of Clara—I was called 
away. When I returned I caught the sound of 
@ manly voice. Hate entered and received a 
welcome in my heart. I went into the parlor; my 
brother sprang up, his handsome face all aglow, 
to greet me, and then returned to his seat by the 
side of Clara. He must have noticed my cool- 
ness, my constrained demeanor, my abstraction, 
from which I was called by Clara’s musical voice : 
“Why, guardy, didn’t you tell me you 
had a younger brother ?” 


“T thought you would meet him soon, and the 
pleasure would be all the greater,” I answered, 


bitterly. 1t stung me to madness to behold him 
sitting so near her; to hear them talk together 
like old and confidential friends. All manner of 
demon thoughts crowded to my brain. Among 
them came murder. I felt that my countenance 
must be awful, and kept myself busily turned 
away. Still they chatted, they laughed—O, 
how nobly beautiful they looked together! That 
evening we were all together in the music-room, 
Clara.at the piano ; I walking, filled with horri- 
ble thoughts ; Fred, my brother, leaning over 
Glara. How free she seemed with him! Much 
too free, it seemed to my jealous eyes. What 
business had she to sing my songs for him? 0, 
if they had seen me look at them! To be sure 
she iqlways prefaced her music with “this is 
guardy’s favorite,” or “I often sing this for your 
brother,’’ but what sort of balm was that’to such 
aheart as mine? At last I said “ good-night,” 
abruptly. Clara came to me all anxiety; she 
asked me timidly if I was not well. I could have 
howled, “‘no,. hypocrite!’ but I said, with ag 
calm a manner as I could assume, “I have. bus- 
iness to attend to.” ; 

“For a moment I noted that she looked per- 
plexed, still blinded by 
jealousy, 
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again ; it deprives me of good society; both 
that of yours and your charming ward. She 
did not stay ten minutes after you had gone. 
You should not leave the young folks alone, es- 
pecially when one of them is as shy as a kitten,” 
said my brother, the next day. 

“Did Alice ‘leave you then?” I asked, sud- 
denly relieved of a great weight. 

“Of course she did. What modest young 
girl could sit with a stranger alone; Iam sur- 
prised at you for leaving us. By the way, you 
play spe. venerable, papa, 1 to this 
creature 

“ Venerable!” I exclaimed, turning fiercely 
round, “what do you mean by calling me ven- 
erable ?” 

“Mercy on us!” exclaimed Fred. “I see I 
must treat my elder brother with more respect— 
but do tell me, Harry, is she heart-free *”” 

“ Go ask her,” I growled. 

“I wonder you haven’t fallen in love with her 
yourself, Harry, she’d haye made you a capital 
little wife. But as you have not, I suppose I 
have the next best chance. Whatdo you say; 
had I better try ‘because if you think there’s 
no hope, there’s a little lady at home whom I’m 
thinking of, and I know she’ll have me.” 

O, why did I not then and there disclose to 
my brother the great secret of my heart? It 
would have saved me torture beyond estimation. 
Bat I would not. The evil one was in me—held 
absolute sway over my every faculty. 

“In heaven’s name,” I said, “ win her if you 
can, but don’t.talk to me about it. I have more 
important business on hand,” 

He laughed at my reply, gleefully, I thought 
insultingly, as he said, “ perhaps I ll take you at 
your word ; at any rate it’s worth the trial ;” and 
we parted. Every day and every evening I now 
left them together. I noticed that Alice grew 
more quiet, her cheeks became pale. 

“ That is one of the symptoms ;” I thought, 
savagely. “The wooing progresses bravely ; 
but, by heayen, if he wins hef, he had better nev- 
er haye been born !” 

There was little or no change in Fred’s ap- 
pearance; he seemed quite devoted to her, 
walked with her, rode with her; they sang and 
played together. Still Alice seemed restless. 
She avoided my eye, and appeared only quite at 
her egse in his society. One day I was sitting 
in the hall by myself, quite in the shadow, brood- 
ing as usual over. my gloomy fancies. I heard 
footsteps and voices. My first impulse was to 
retire; but on @ second thought I determined to 


stay. They paused upon the threshold. Mad- 
ness! his arm was around her waist. a 
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“ But why don’t you tell him ?” I heard her say. 

“ No—no ;” he replied, and my brother’s usu- 
ally cheerful voice was sad. “No; he never 
would forgive me. I cannot! Harry would be 
the last one to whom I should tell such secrets.” 

“ Ay, my splendid fellow!” thought I, “so 
you have cunningly divined.” 

“Let me tell him, then;” said Alice, softly. 
“ Though he has altered of late »nd seems strange 
to me, yet I think he would give his consent if 7 

ed him.” 

“Do you, my beauty!” I thought, with set 
teeth. Yes, and so I would, but what would 
happen afverwards, I wonder ?” 

“ Well, darling, I’ll think about it. Perhaps, 
after all, it will be more manly in me to speak 
tohim. I think I will, to-morrow.” 

The next day, Fred asked me to walk with 
him to the cliff. Wewent away together. 

“TI have something I wish to say to you, Har- 
ry,” said Fred. 

My heart leaped; my blood was on fire. I 
made as if I had not understood. “Are your 
nerves steady?” asked. “Can you stand like 


this upon the edge of the bank ?” 
He paused, looked at me earnestly a moment, 
and went forward to try. His foot was on the 


very edge; nearer than mine ; his brain might 
have reeled ; mine did not—until I jostled against 
him in stooping. My God, he was over! I 
sprang back as if I was shot. Not for a thousand 
worlds would I have ventared near the edge of 
that accursed hill. There was water at the bot- 
tom. Strange that I heard no sound save the 
rapid beating of my own heart. Was he living, 
struggling? I dared not look, but hurried home 
and locked myself in my own room. 

Said the demon, “ if they find him, they will 
think it was accident.” Idon’t think any one 
saw him go out with me—but—my God! the 
self-abasement! the tortured conscience ! 

The day, the week passed. I forgot to say 
that Alice on that very day had gone to spend a 
week with a school-mate. When she returned 
she asked after Fred. 

Isaid, watching her steadily, “he is gone. 
Are you sorry ?” 

“Why, yes; I think he might have told me 
and said good-by,” she replied, rather petulantly. 

“Tf he had s aid longer we might have had a 
wedding,” I said, with a harsh and almost con- 
vulsive laugh. 

She looked at me earnestly for a moment, as 
she asked, innocently, “‘ why, who would have 
been married 


“ You and he, perhaps,” I yentured. 
Bhe turned as pale as ashes ; her lips quivered, | 


she cried out passionately, “ you are cruel !” and 
almost ran from the room. 

What was I to infer from this? The glance, 
the tone had struck me as being, to say the least, 
very peculiar. Good heavens! could it have 
been that all the time she loved me? My brain 
throbbed ; my guilty soul swayed between tu- 
mults of delightand terror. If so, dared I marry 
her in my blood-guiltiness? Yes, I dared do 
any deed now; I dared and I would. I pass 
over much time. Suffice it to say that the fate 
of my brother remained a mystery. I had nerved 
myself to go, as nearly as I could calculate to 
the precise spot where he fell, but I saw no clue 
that gave any evidence of his previous identity. 
He was gone. The dark waters had received 
him. Sometime they might give up their dead. 

Alice became my wife, but horror hung around 
me. I could take: pleasare in nothing. I sur- 
rounded her with luxuries and called her my 
queen. She was an idol; I worshipped her. 
One day she said : 

“Why do we not hear from Fred ?” 

My heart stood still, but I ventured some non- 
committal reply. 

“Did he ever ask your advice about any 
thing in particular?” she inquired, with a amilg. 

“No;” I replied with my old fierceness. 
“Why do you ask such a question ?” 

“O, Harry !” she said, reprovingly, “ you car- 
ried your prejudice too far—I know she must 
have been a lovely girl by his description.” 

Before, I was hot; now I grew icy. “ By his 
description! lovely girl! what do you mean ?” 
I asked, in wild astonishment. 

“ Why! you knew he loved one of the Edge- 
monts, didn’t you? He said the tather once did 
you an injustice and you never forgave him. He 
being dependent on you in some way for assist- 
ance, did not like to marry her without your con- 
sent, and yet he had the strangest fear about it! 
I never saw a brother so—” her words changed 
to shrieks. I had fallen apparently dead at her 
feet! I made awful revelations in the sicknesg 
that followed. When I came to myself, 1 thought 
I saw my brother continually beside me. I be- 
sought the vision to leave me. Human tones an- 
swered—it was Fred, kind, generous, forgiving, 
who bent above his guilty brother. When he told 
me how he had been sheltered by a friendly tree, 
whose swaying branches caught and held him; 
how after his strength came, he had dropped and 
swam ashore, and to spare, and punish me, had 
returned quietly to his far off home, I wept 
aloud. QO, the bliss of seeing him there! When 
I was well, they brought a babe into my cham- 


ber—my first-born 
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BAIN. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


Patter, patter on the roof, 
And against the window-pane ; 
What are those little footfulls, 
But the walking of the rain? 


We hear them through the darkness, 
And we listen all the while; 

And their tiny little footsteps 
The sleepless hours beguile 


Weve wandered in the forest, 
Where the woodbine makes its wreaths ; 
And have heard the little foetsteps 
Walking midst the greenwood’s leaves. 


Hark! even now we hear them 
Walking on the cottage roof; 

Slowly, slowly, as Death's angel 
Snaps the maiden’s hieing woof. 


Now they ’re striking loudly, fiercely, 
Against my window- 

And I these lines have written simply 
As a welcome to the rain. 
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ADVENTURES OF GEORGE BRAY. 
BY RUFUS L. FLETCHER. 


[The following bit of autobiography fell into my hands 
by accident. As to its authenticity, I am not in a condi- 
tion to form an opinion. It seems to have been intended 
for publication. To the public, therefore, I consign it, 
precisely as I received it, a few trifling verbal alterations 
only excepted. } 

“Grorcr!—you, George! Why are you 
not at your work? Tinkering away in that old 
garret, as usual! Working as hard at doing 
nothing, as if your very life depended on it. Go 
to your work, this instant, sir; and if I find you 
in that garret again, I’ll—I’ll—” 

“Whip you,” she was about to say; but she 
knew very well that she would do no such thing, 
and my dear mother was too truthful to allow 
herself to say what she did not mean. Many 
and many a time did I receive just such objurga- 
tions ; for, as they did no good, they were natur- 
ally very soon repeated, and with precisely the 
same effect as before. 

TI did not mean to vex or disobey my parents. 
In most things, I was as obedient, certainly, as 
boys generally are. But this one petty peccadillo 
of “tinkering in the garret,” I could not give up. 
Many and many a time,/I went to work in the 
fields, resolving to remain there faithfully 
throughout the day; but all at once some new 


crotchet would dart into my brain, and then 
nothing, positively nothing, could prevent me 
from seeking the garret, and “trying on” my 
new notion. 


“ Tinkering,” as my mother called it, was the 


/ one darling hobby of my life. Dame Nature had 


given me a set, a kink, a bias, tinkerwise, which 
I found it utterly impossible to resist. A few 
old tools and bits of metal, which I had with in- 
finite pains collected together, constituted the 
glory and delight of my early days. I h 

placed them in the’garret, where I had extempo- 


rized a rude work-bench, and there some of the 
happiest hours of my life were passed. 

My father was a small farmer, barely able by 
industry and economy to support himself, his 
wife, and son, on a rocky, sterile farm. I had 
had brothers and sisters, but they were all dead 
now, and my parents’ hopes were centred in me 
alone. It often grieved me sorely to think how 
little I had done to fulfil even the reasonable ex- 
pectations of my parents; but, as the French 
say, the tinkering propensity was “ stronger than 
1,”—“ plus fort que moi.” My parents were 
working against fate, when they tried to make a 
farmer of one who had been fore-ordained to be 
a tinker—or at least a tinkerer. 

The propensity to which I refer had been ex- 
ercised upon a great variety of objects, and while 
my attention had been thus divided, was com- 
paratively manageable. But after a while every 
faculty of my mind and every muscle of my fin- 
gers became concentrated upon one single object, 
and the garret of course was more pertinaciously 
sought than ever. In fact, I think the greatest 
proof of self-denial I ever exhibited was in some- 
times at least tearing myself away from my be- 
loved garret, at the call store. recta 
and mother. 

fourteen years of age. My idea was an original 
one, at least with myself, and I firmly believed 
that it was destined to cast a halo of imperish- 
able glory around my name forever. Such was 
my enthusiasm, that many times, when obliged 
to work hard all day, I have gone home at night, 
gone to my work-bench, and never quitted it till 
summoned to my breakfast in the morning ! 

My mighty project was nothing less than the 
construction of a “ perpetual motion,” on an en- 
tirely new plan. I had but one confidant—a boy 
of my own age. His admiration for my abilities 
had always been unbounded. In fact, he regard- 
ed me as a sort of cross between Sir Isaac New- 
ton and the Admirable Crichton. Of course he 
was a firm believer in the perpetual motion, and 
he often exhorted me, with stuttering enthu- 
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siasm, never, never to part with the patent-right 
for less than a hundred thousand dollars! To 
my great mortification, my father and mother 
were both utterly skeptical as to the merits of my 
darling scheme. They wanted me to be a far- 
mer, and looked with contempt upon my “tin- 
kering” with wheels and levers, which they con- 
sidered a positively sinful waste of time. 

One summer’s day, I was at work in the back 
yard, fixing up a wind-mill to move the dasher 
of the churn. I had already constructed one for 
this purpose; but my mother declared that it 
was just twice as mach trouble as the common 
churn, moved by her own hands; for it always 
took one person to manage the churn, and anoth- 
er to tend the windmill. This was intended to 
be an improvement upon that, with important 
additions. While I was thus engaged, a travel- 
ler rode up, and asked for a glass of water. 

“Did you make that?” he asked, after con- 
templating the mill for some time. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied I; “I made it. But the 
like o’ that aint nothing to make.” 

“What then would you call something to 
make?” . 

“ Well, I should call a perpetual motion ‘some- 
thing worth making—shouldn’t you ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I should not think it 
worth while fur anybody to spend time in trying 
to make one, at all events.” 

“ Wh y? 

“Would you think it worth while to 7 to 
make a monkey ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because it would be foolish—ridiculous. It 
is an impossibility.” 

“Just so. And that is the very reason why I 
would not try to make a perpetual motion.” 

What! You think it foolish and ridiculous 
to make a perpetual motion ?”’ 

Jos.” 

“ And suppose I was to tell you—and prove 
it to you—that I had not only tried to make one, 
but actually made it.” 

“Then [ should be forced to confess that you 
are something more than human, since you have 
accomplished an impossibility.” 

My outraged dignity came very near sending 
me off in a huff, with the determination to pun- 
ish the stranger by withholding from him all 
knowledye of my colossal discovery—a discovery, 
which, in the language of my friend, Bill Bar- 
kins, was destined to revolutionize the face of the 
civilized world. Upon second thoughts, howev- 
er, | determined that I would condescend so fur 
as to enlighten him on the subject. I told him 


that if he would walk up to the top of the house, 
I would then and there show him a bona _jide, no- 
mistake perpetual motion, which I had made, 
and finished only two or three days before. 
The gentleman smiled, assented, and followed 
me to the garret. I set my machine in motion, 
pointed to it with a triumphant air, and asked if 
that was not a genuine perpetual motion. My 
visitor examined the model attentively, for some 
time ; then, taking me kindly by the hand, he 
said : 


“My dear young friend, it is an ungracious, 
and peculiarly disagreeable task, for me to show 
you the fallacy of your sanguine expectations ; 
but I would commit an act of signal injustice, 
and even cruelty, if I did not tell you the whole 
truth. You have not made a perpetual motion, 
as you would see at once if you were better in- 
formed upon the subject.of mechanics and the 
laws of motion; but you have done something 
better—you have displayed, in the construction 
of this machine, abilities of a high order, which, 
if properly trained and directed, will make you 
an honor to your friends and a benefactor to 
your race. Sit down, and let us have a talk 
about it.” 

We did sit down, and we did have a talk about 
it, which talk, in less than ten minutes, utterly 
demolished all those magnificent castles in the 
air, which Bill Barkins and I had been so assid- 
uously constructing. 

It was truly a bitter disappointment, but, like 
some bitter medicines, most wholesome and salu- 
tary. I clearly perceived the truth of every word 
the stranger uttered ; and in that short interview, 
I received more really uséful, practical informa- 
tion, than I had gathered in the whole of my pre- 
vious life. When we went down stairs again, I 
found that my father was acquainted with the 
stranger, whom he called Doctor Burroughs. 
He was a retired physician, who lived in a vil- 
lage, a few miles distant, and devoted nearly all 
his time to scientific pursuits, being particularly 
fond of practical mechanics. He kindly invited 
me to go and see him. I did so, and found the 
acquaintance thus formed of the very highest im- 
portance to me. In fact, out of a million of 
men, I would not have found one other indivi- 
dual from whose society I could have derived so 
many advantages, 

By the arguments of my new friend, my father 
and mother were eventually led to believe that 
there might be something in “ tinkering,” for all ; 
and they at last consented, though with much re- 
luctance, that I should make it the business of 
life. 

Ihave not yet made a fortune by my trade, 
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but I have done better for myself, and obtained 
more comforts for my parents, than I ever could 
have done by the most assiduous cultivation of 
our poor farm. But it is not my purpose to 
Write a history of my life. The details I have 
already given, tu: ve been merely for the purpose 
of introducing myself, and letting ic be known 
Who I am. My principal object is to give the 
Outlines of a single incident of my life’s history. 
T will consequently pass over in silence all that 
happened to me subsequently, till I reached my 
twenty-ninth year. I had’ been paying a good 
deal of attention to the subject of improvements 
in firearms, and had invented a rifle which is 
now in general use. At length my mind was 
specially directed to that desideratum in gunnery, 
a piece of artillery which should bear the same 
rélation to the ordinary cannon, which the im- 
proved rifle and musket do to ordinary small- 
arms. 

After years of patient thought and persevering 
labor, I accomplished my object, and in such a 
manner as to equal my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. It was my desire that the government 
of my own country should become the proprie- 
tor of this invention, and I offered it to “ Uncle 
Sam,” on unusually liberal terms. 

For reasons which it is unnecessary that I 
should state here, my negotiations with the Uni- 
ted States government utterly failed; and after 
haunting the public offices for more than a year, 
I finally came to the conclusion that I was wast- 
ing my time fvolishly and fruitlessly, and there- 
fore bade adieu to Washington, at once. The 
next week I sailed for Europe, hoping to find 
some of the less free atid enlightened govern- 
ments there more tractable. 

My visit greatly interested me. Like most 
Americans of any education, I had been familiar 
with Europe, in books, from my very childhood, 
and I was delighted with the idea of comparing 
the pictures formed upon the retina of my 
“ mind’s eye” with the realities. My first des- 
tination was the great French metropolis. We 
reached it at night. A vast conglomeration of 
fitfally gleaming lights burst upon my vision, 
and afew moments afterwards we came to a halt 
at the Barriére de t’ Octroi. 

Paris, being one of the great powers of the 
earth, exercises her privileges as such, and levies 
duties on imporw. Hence the necessity of a 
line of circumvallation, to keep out smugglers, 
and of barriéies where all comers must stop and 
be examined. A glimpse of Napoleon’s white 
marble Arc de Tiiomphe, at the Barriére de 
PEwile; another glimpse of the Champs Elysés, 
and the garden and palace of the Tuileries; and 
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then we stopped, at a much frequented hotel, in 
the Rue de Rivoli. Iwas thus conveyed; by 
night, into the very heart of Paris, almost with- 
out knowing it. 

In the morning, I was up and abroad before 
sunrise. Eager to see something of the world-re- 
nowned capital, I sallied forth, and wandered at 
random, I knew not where. The street in which 
I found myself, on first issuing from the hotel, 
was a magnificent one. The side-walk on which 
I stood was arched in, and farnished with a no- 
ble colonnade, extending as far as my eye could 
reach. I strolled down this beautiful street, 
without the least idea of whither I was going, or 
what I was going to see. Chance was my only 
guide. 

I soon came to a short but handsomely built 
street, ending in a square or place, in the centre 
of which rose a splendid pillar, towering sky- 
ward, in a spiral form, like pictures 1 had seen 
of the Tower of Babel. There was no need of 
the bronze statue on the top to inform me that I 
was standing at the base of the far-famed “ Col- 
umn of the Place Vendome,” constructed of a 
portion of the cannon captured by the great Na- 
poleon, in his scores of victories. The “little 
corporal” himself stood on the top of it, df 
ranged in the historical gray redingote and little 
black hat. The elder branch of the Bourbons 
had once hauled him down from his perch; but 
when the younger branch came to the throne, 
they hearkened to the popular voice, and hoisted 
him up again. Having passed this celebrated 
monument, I soon emerged into a wide, splendid 
street, which I knew ata glance. It was the 
boast and pride of Paris, the world-renowned 
Boulevard ; so called because it occupies the site 
of the boulevards, or ramparts, which constitated 
a part of the fortifications of Paris prior to the 
times of Louis XIV. Even at that early hour, 
this great thoroughfare was thronged with pass- 
ers—that motley collection which characterizes 
the towns of continental Europe. This was the 
first opportunity I had had of seeing any num- 
ber of French people, or indeed of foreign peo- 
ple of any sort. 

A single glance would have sufficed to show 
me that I was not in an American city. There 
were many points of difference. ‘The well-dressed 
persons, indeed, looked much like the same class 
with us ; but the proportion of well-dressed peo- 
ple was greatly smaller than it would have been 
in an American town, at that hour. And as for 
the “ rag, tag and bob-tail,” they certainly pre- 
sented a far more picturesque appearance thap 
they would have done in the United States. 

There were peasant dresses—male and female 
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of every kind and cut. The most conspicu- 
ous, perhaps, was the queer-looking, high-crowned 
Norman cap, or bonnet Cauchois, rising, story 
above story, atid sometimes to a height which 
must be as inconvenient to the wearer as it is 
grotesque and ridiculous to the beholder. 

Another distinguishing feature was the great 
number of military uniforms. Sentinels were 
posted all about, and blue coats and red breeches 
(pantalons de garance) were to be seen in every 
direction. It was not for their beauty, certainly, 
that red pants were adopted by the French army. 
Perhaps it was to be as unlike the British as they 
possibly could be. 

Every one of these red-legged soldiers carried 
an uncommonly short sword, which made him 
look not unlixe a butcher with his knife stack 
into a sheath by his side. But I am not writing 
my travels, and it will not do to dwell upon mat- 
téfi like these. I soon began to think it time for 
me to be getting back to the hotel. I therefore 
turned down a street which appeared to run in 
that direction, and which I afterwards knew to be 
the Rue Vivienne. 

After traversing this street for some distance, 
I came to a place where I noticed a sort of nar- 
row passage on the left, and a crowd of people 
continually pouring throagh it, and down a short 
flight of steps. I followed them, and soon 
found myself in what would almost have passed 
for fairy-land. 1 was in one of the courts of an 
immense palace, the lower story of which was 
divided into many hundreds—perhaps thousands 
—of shops, of extraordinary brilliancy, devoted 
to the sule of books, jewelry, and fancy goods 
of all descriptions. The effect was truly splendid. 

Connecting the various courts, were magnifi- 
cent galleries or passages, among which I soon 
recognized the “ Galerie Vitrée,” or “ Galerie 
d' Orleans ;” and then I knew where I was. I 
knew I was in the palace of Richelieu, the pal- 
ace of Orleans, the far-famed Palais Royal. 
Leaving this wonderful pile by the front gate, 1 
passed into the well-known Rue St. Honoré, 
whence I soon found my way to the Rue de 
Rivoli and to my hotel again, sharp-set for 
break fast. 

After a plentiful meal, 1 went out again and 
called at the hotel of the American embassy, but 
neither Judge Mason nor his secretary was in. I 
then proceeded to the chief bureau of the war 
department. I found no difficulty in getting 
admission, and was at once ushered into the 
presence of some prominent official. 

I had studied French well, with the asdistance 
of Dr. Burrvayghs ; and with many opportunities 
for practice, I spoke the language better than 


most Americans. The man in authority having 
examined my model, my drawings and specifi- 
eations, and heard my explanation of them, ex- 
hibited a great deal of interest in the affair. He 
summoned an attendant, gave him some order 
which I did not hear, and then returned to me 
and continued his exagination. 

About half an hour later, and in consequence 
of this order no doubt, another person entered 
the room, who was introduced to me as a confi- 
dential agent of the emperor. He was a rather 
stern and stifflooking individual, with a very 
stiff looking moustache—an uncommonly uncom- 
promising moustache it looked to be, in my 
opinion. This ramrod-like personage examined 
me and my plans with a great deal of minite- 
ness, and, after an interview of several hours’ 
duration, told me that he wished to consult the 
emperor, and begged that I would remain till his 
return. I did so, and when he came back, he 
told me that the emperor would take me into his 
service, and reward me for my invention in a 
style becoming the monarch of France; but on 
one condition—that all my operations should be 
kept secret, except to his imperial majesty and 
himself. 

I made no opposition to this condition, and 
our bargain was soon concluded. The proposal 
was then made that I should at once be conveyed 
to a retired spot, where I could pursue my labors 
of superintendence quietly, and without danger 
of interruption. I consented. I was then very 
politely asked to allow myself to be blindfolded 
during my removal to the place designed fur me. 
Though | certainly thought this a work of super- 
erogation, I saw no reason why I: should refase. 
A thick bandage was accordingly put uver my 
eyes, after which I was handed to a close car- 
riage, and immediately driven rapidly away. 

Having travelled in this way perhups half an 
hour, we came to a halt, and a man who had 
been riding by my side helped me out of the 
vehicle and guided my steps into a house, or 
building of some sort, and we soon commenced 
ascending what appeared to be a spiral staircase, 
of interminable length. Up, up, up, we went, 
till I really began to fancy that the official res- 
idence I was to occupy must be at the top of a 
shot-tower. At last, however, like everything 
else, the lung-trying ascent came to an end, the 
bandage was removed from my eyes, and | found 
myself in a very smal! room, very plainly but 
comfortably farnished. 

“ Here,” said my companion, “will be your 
residenée for a short time. Tools, houks, sta 
tionary, drawing-materials—anything you want, 
in fact, will atonce be furnished you. 1 will also 
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provide you a comfortable bed, and some addi- 
tions to your furniture. All the space from this 
point to the summit of the :ower will be your 
own, to use as you think proper; but I am in- 
structed to request that you will not descend any 
lower, at present.” 

This seemed to be overdoing the thing 
in the way of precaution, a few days’ con- 
finement was no great matter, when compared 
with the magnitude of the object I had in view. 
I assented to the man’s requisition, and furnished 
him with a list of the articles I wished to have. 
He was communicative enough in most matters, 
but I found it impossible to learn from him where 
my prison-like habitation was situated. 

As soon as he was gone, I set out on an ex- 
ploring expedition. It was not of long duration. 
There was a considerable extent of winding 
stair, and two or three more little rooms between 
my quarters and the top of the tower. The stair 
I afterwards found very convenient for exercise. 
My chief object was to discover a window from 
which I could obtain a satisfactory view of things 
on the outside; but in this I was disappointed 
They were all small apertures in a very thick 
wall, guarded on the inside by stout irou bars. At 
that height, therefore, nothing but sky and clouds 
could possibly be seen through any of them. 

Having ascended as high as possible, I turned 
my attention downward ; but my explorations in 
that direction came to a very speedy and abrupt 
termination. A tremendously thick and heavy 
iron door, placed in a part of the stairway which 
seemed to have been contracted for that purpose, 
barred my approach. It had of course been shut 
and locked since we came up. 

Though rather inclined to smile at all this ex- 
cessive caution, I was nevertheless disposed to 
consider it rather in the light of a tribute to the 
extreme importance of my invention. I returned 
to my room, and before night I was comfurtably 
fixed in my new quarters. 

The next morning, my labors commenced. 
All my communications with the imperial work- 
shops were made through the moustached agent, 
and I had soun the satisfaction of knowing that 
a considerable number of my guns were in pro- 
gress. I remained until they were completed, 
tried and approved, and then I demanded my re- 
lease and the fulfilment of the contract, the 
terms of which I had left wholly to the gener- 
osity of his imperial majesty. To my surprise, 
and anxiety ulso, no notice was taken of my de- 
mands and vehement remonstrances, except that 
I received a few trifling excuses and ridiculous 
equivocations. 

Une day my jailor, as I began now to consider 


him, proceeded to gather up all the tools I had 
been using, remarking that I would have no 
farther use for them. The man’s back was 
turned, and by a sort of instinctive movement I 
snatched up and concealed in my sleeve a very 
small steel saw. The tools were taken away, 
and I made up my mind to consider myself a 
prisoner, perhaps for life. For what reason, I 
was utterly unable to imagine. 

One thing was very certain—if those who had 
confined me, wished to blot me out of existence, 
they would have no difficulty in doing so with 
impunity. No human being but themselves 
knew what had become of me; and as for 
escaping, nothing but a pair of wings would 
avail me anything in the eyrie where I was 
perched. 

As days, weeks and months wore tediously 
away, I began to conceive an irrepr:ssible long- 
ing for a look out of the window, that I might 
see what kind of a place I wasin. This could 
only be effected by cutting away the iron bars 
which prevented me from even getting my head 
into the window. I had carefully preserved the 
saw which I had secreted, and with that I was 
resolved to cut away the bars. 

Turning my bedstead up on end, I soon 
reached the window, and worked away patiently 
till I had sawed every bar almost intwo. I then 
filled up the cavities with tallow, and waited till 
three o’clock, the next afternoon, when my 
keeper made his last visit for the day. The mo- 
ment he left me, I climbed up, broke out the 
bars, and thrust in my head and shoulders, which 
the cavity was barely large enough to receive, 
and finally got my head out of the window. But 
I saw nobody, and therefore looked boldly. I 
could see everything on that side of the build- 
ing. There was very little to see, however 
Merely a bit of meadow, bounded on all sides 
by a forest. There was no living creature to be 
seen; and though I looked every day afterwards 
for three weeks, I still saw nothing. When I 
was not at the window, I wedged the bars up so 
as to keep them in their places as long as noth- 
ing touched them. 

Fruitless as was my search for human beings, 
I nevertheless clung to the forlorn hope of some 
day making my condition known to the outside 
world, through that window. I therefore tore 
some paper from one of my books and wrote a 
note with my pencil, giving a brief history of my 
adventure, and earnestly begging the assistance 
of the finder of the note. With a strip of wood 
which I found in one of the rooms, I made a 
bow and some arrows, to one of which I tied 


my note, and kept the whole apparatus in the 
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window. I had almost entirely lost the hope of 
seeing any one, and was beginning to get careless 
about looking out, when one afternoon my eyes 
were blessed with the sight of a bonnet and 
shawl, and no doubt a woman beneath them— 
though I could see nothing besides but a vast 
expanse of hoop and gown. 

The sight put me all in a flutter. The mere 
fact of being a woman was presumptive evidence 
of kind-heartedness. I must get my note to 
her. She was walking leisurely, but was rather 
going from the building. Not a moment was to 
be lost. Iwas so eager, and so nervous, that it 
was some time before I could get the arrow 
properly adjusted. At last, however, all was 
ready, and pulling back the string as far as the 
length of the arrow permitted, I launched my 
precious missile into the air. It reached the 
ground at no great distance from the lady, but 
failed to attract her attention. She was about to 
pass without observing it, when something, I 
could not tell what, induced her to diverge a 
little from the straight path, and that brought her 
foot into actual contact with the note. She 
stopped, picked it up, and apparently read it at 
once. She then turned towards the window, 
which I had described in the note, bowed low, 
and disappeared among the trees that grew there. 

If I had been asked what I hoped to gain by 
this adventure, I would certainly have been at a 
loss for a reply. Still, however, I had a vague 
expectation that something would “turn up,” 
and I awaited that something with feverish rest- 
lessness. My fever had time to cool. Four 
days elapsed, and afl remained as before. On 
the fifth, I saw the lady ride slowly past, on 
horseback ; and just as she was entering the 
wood, she waved her handkerchief in the direc- 
tion of the window where I was. 

It had been cloudy all that day, and at night 
it began to rain heavily. It was uncommonly 
dark. Sometime after midnight, I was partially 
aroused from sleep by what seemed to be a 
human voice. I turned lazily over, and was 
about to full asleep again, when I heard a repe- 
tition of the sound. I listened, and could hear 
distinctly, mingled with the noise of the falling 
rain, a man’s voice crying “ Hillo!” and with a 
genuine English accent. 

Greatly astonished, I bounced out of bed, call- 
ing out—‘* Who’s there?” and at the same time 
hurrying on my clothes as fast as possible. 

“A friend,’ replied the voice ; and then added 
—If you can, come hither.” 

“Where is ‘ hither?’ ” 

“Up here—at the window.” 

The bed was set up, and the window-sill scaled, 
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in less than half a minute, I had hardly time to 
push away the bars, before I felt myself grasped 
by a pair of Herculean arms, which dragged me 
out of the window. I felt the out-door air, and 
the rain falling on my head, and I expected 
every instant that the arms and I would go down 
together into the black abyss, and be dashed to 
atoms on the earth and the rocks, far below. 

But the arms still sustained me. What sus- 
tained them, I could not imagine. I could learn 
nothing, except by the sense of touch. Sight 
was wholly useless. Presently I was let down 
upon some firm substance—and yet it was not 
exactly firm, or not stable, at all events, for I 
felt myself swaying and tossing to and fro, as if 
I had been seated in a boat, upon a stormy sea. 

“ Hold on, now!’ said the voice I had heard 
before. I did hold on, with all my might; but 
to what, I had no idea. In the meantime, I de- 
bated with myself the question whether I was 
awake, or whether this was not all a preposterous 
dream. Before [had come to a decision, | felt a 
sudden jar, like that of a boat which comes in 
contact with the land. “Here we are!” cried 
the voice ; and with the assistance of the arms, 
out I stepped on terra firma. 

I had been in a balloon, which had been 
moored directly beside my window, so that I 
could be placed in the car, after which the valves 
were opened and long lines used to assist me 
and the owner of the arms down to earth again. 

The lady who picked up my note was English, 
and had two brothers, Englishmen, in Paris. 
Her husband was a Frenchman, a staunch repub- 
lican, and a famous balloonist. She was in the 
habit of walking and riding in the vicinity of the 
tower in which I was confined, which was an old 
structure, the property of the French govern- 
ment, and situated in a retired corner of the Bois 
de Boulogne, in sight of Paris. 


Upon seeing my note, the husband and broth. 
ers, who were anything but friendly to the. 
They had, a. 


emperor, resolved to assist me. 
balloon nearly ready for inflation, and choosing. 
a dark, rainy night, when sentinels were all.com- 
fortably housed, they effected my liberation in 
the manner which I have already described. 

Means had been provided for my immediate 
flight, and before the close of another day, I was 
in London. Before my arrival there, I discovered 
my moustached friend at the tower was the em- 
peror himself, and one of the first things I saw in 
the newspapers was an account of the wonderful 
new cannon invented by Louis Napoleon. 
lines of the imperfect description convinced me 
it was my own gun—and the riddle of my im- 
prisonment was solved. 


Two. 
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THE LAWYER’S WOOING. 


(ORIGINAL. ] 
EVENING GUESTS. 


BY BERTHA HAMILTON. 


Oft there are at hush of even 
Visions of two angels fair : 

Gleams of radiant golden pinions 

From the glorious heavenly regions, 
Fill with joy the twilight air. 


And anon I catch strong glimpses 
Of two forms in snowy dress; 

Star-bright crowns of glory glisten, 

Flush and light the crimson even 
With their silvery loveliness. 


One bends low in smiling beauty, 
Lays upof my brow her hand; 

Soft and tender her caressing, 

While the words fell like a blessing 
From my long-loved ange! friend : 


“Look up, Minnie! ’Tis thy father 
Bidding thee to weep no more ; 
But to look with faith unfaltering, 
To the home that’s for thee waiting 

On the fair celestial shore.”’ 


Then comes near the other angel— 
She with tresses like the night : 

Comes and sits down close beside me : 

Comes in robes of starlike beauty 
From the land of Eden light. 


“ Darling sister, mourn no longer 
That so early I went home; 
Only pray that grace be given, 
To prepare you for that heaven 
Far beyond earth's fading bloom!” 


Long they speak in gentlest accents 
Of the rest beyond the tomb ; 

Of the gleaming walls of silver; 

Of the streets of pearl and jasper, 
And the glorious crystal throne. 


Then there comes delicious music : 
Peals of harmony divine 

Fill my heart with silent rapture, 

Moves the soul’s deep chords of pleasure, 
As I list the strains sublime. 


Distant now the pealing anthem 
Floats out on the evening air ; 

And my holy, angel visions 

Mount aloft on golden pinions— 
Hasten to their home so fair. 


In the starlight lone I'm sitting, 
Musing of the past sweet hour; 

Holy peace my soul pervading, 

Strength divine my soul receiving, 
As I breathe my evening prayer. 


0, my Father, may I ever 
Live like those, the angels, pure; 
Live a life of Christlike beauty ; 
Live for him who died to save me; 
Dwell for aye on Eden's shore! 


THE LAWYER'S WOOING: 
—OR,— 


AUNT SALLY'S TRIP DOWN EAST. 


BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 


Mrs. Saran Spooner was a widow whose 
husband had been killed in the war of 1812. Since 
his death, Aunt Sally, as her neighbors familiar- 
ly called her, and her only daughter Jerusha, 
had lived in quiet contentment upon the small 
estate left by the colonel in one of the most anti- 
quated and conservative towns of the old colony. 
The widow had reached the mature age of three- 
score years, and her daughter had become a 
blooming damsel of seventeen, before they ever 
dreamed of stepping foot beyond the boundaries 
of their native village, or had ever passed a 
single night away from their own humble cottage. 

A few months previous to the date of our 
story, they had received a pressing invitation to 
visit Aunt Sally’s oldest brother, a substantial 
farmer in the State of Maine, who early in life 
had broken away from the circle of kindred and 
friends, and adventurously emigrated to the al- 
most untrodden region of “ down east.” 

This visit formed the principal subject of their 
conversation for nearly half a year before Aunt 
Sally consented to undertake the long and peril- 
ous journey, for in those days when railroads 
and steamboats were not, down east seemed a 
far-off country to the unsophisticated old lady. 
Even her “darter’s” earnest entreaties would 
scarcely have induced her to go, if she had not 
learned that one of her old friends, who was now 
captain of a coaster, was soon to make a trip to 
an eastern port with a load of notions. Feeling 
convinced that she should be comparatively safe 
under his protection, she engaged a passage for 
herself and daughter in his schooner, and began 
to make anxious preparations for this great event 
of her life. Having set her house in order, in a 
double sense of the word, and properly arranged 
her worldly affairs, in case of her dying while 
absent from home, the widow packed up her own 
and her daughter’s impedimenta with exceeding 
care, particularly those indispensable articles, 
the big Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress and her iron- 
bowed “specks,” and after bidding a pathetic 
farewell to her sympathizing neighbors, departed 
in the stage-coach for Boston, several days be- 
fore the schooner was appointed to sail. 

If we should attempt to describe the wonder 
and admiration of the ladies at what they saw in 
the goodly town of Boston, it would swell this 
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article to an unconscionable length, and perhaps 
weary the patience of the reader. We shall 
therefore pass over the period of time that inter- 
vened between their departure from home, and 
the moment when they lost sight of land and re- 
tired to the cabin of the schooner considerably 
overpowered by the thought of their temerity in 
venturing so far from home. 

Besides the two ladies, there were two male 
passengers on board the Peggy Ann—a briefless 
young lawyer on a pleasure excursion, and a 
sea captain who had just arrived in port from a 
long whaling cruise in the South Sea, and was 
now returning to the bosom of his family in 
Maine. These gentlemen had been introduced 
to each other by the skipper, and were sitting in 
familiar conversation in the cabin when the ladies 
entered it. 

Aunt Sally was not by any means diffident 
in the presence of strangers, but always liked to 
exercise her gift of gab wherever she might be. 
Moreover, she was so much excited by the novel- 
ty of her present situation, and the dangers by 
which she imagined herself surrounded, that she 
felt the need of counsel and sympathy from 
some older and more exptrienced person than 
Jerusha, and accordingly addressed the gentle- 
men as freely as if she had known them for 
years, and asked a multitude of questions con- 
cerning the perils of the sea, and the probable 
length of their passage. They seemed not un- 
willing to form an acquaintance with the old lady, 
but rather to desire it, and both exerted them- 
selves considerably to gain her good will. In 
doing this, both were actuated by selfish, but 
different motives. The captain had perceived 
at once that the old lady was particularly green 
in all matters pertaining to salt water, and wished 
to relieve the monotony of the passage by amus- 
ing himself at her expense. The young lawyer 
was also in search of sport, but he had fixed his 
eyes upon the younger lady as his lawfal game. 
A carefal scrutiny had convinced him that she 
was exceedingly pretty and exceedingly bashful, 
and he had arrived at the sage conclusion, that 
he could not better employ the time which would 
otherwise hang heavy on his hands, than in 
making love to Jerusha. 

To do this successfully, he must first propitiate 
the maternal dragon who guarded her. So both 
gentlemen listened attentively to the garrulous 
old lady, answered her questions politely, and 
gave her a great deal of new and valuable infor- 

mation; the lawyer in the meantime casting 
sheep’s eyes at Jerusha, who sat in one corner 
as upright as a grenadier, blushing and confused, 
but evidently pleased withal at being so noticed. 


THE LAWYER'S WOOING. 


“Have you ever been on the mighty deep 
afore t’’ asked Aunt Sally, of Captain Brown. 

“© yes, ma’am, I’ve been there most of my 
life. I’ve crossed the line four hundred times, 
and the equator as many more.” 

“ Yeou don’t say. Why, you must ha’ been 
clean through the univarse, and I s’pose you kin 
tell me if the world is ra’aly round, like them 
jographers tell for.” 

“It is not round, I assure you, madam, I have 
sailed all over it, and found it as flat as a pan- 
cake. In fact, I once climbed up on the North 
Pole so high that I could see over the edge of it.” 

“Deu tell! And could you see the smoke 
from that dretfal place where the wicked go—the 
bottomless pit, where the Bible says all lawyers 
shall have their portion t” 

“ T.iars, I presume you mean, madam,”’ inter- 
posed the lawyer, turning very red, “ you do not 
read the passage correctly.” 

“ Well, p’raps I don’t, but it means the same.” 

“ Yes, madam,” added the captain, with a ro- 
guish glance at his legal friend, “ you are correct. 
Your version of the passage doesn’t change its 
sense in the least.” 

The disciple of Coke and Blackstone looked 
as if he would have sold himself cheap to a cash 
purchaser at that moment, but before he had 
time to retort, Aunt Sally had put in another 
query 

“ Did you ever see a leviathan, captain—?” 

“ Or a mermaid ?” suggested Jerusha, timidly. 

“O yes, I have seen several leviathans. I have 
sometimes mistaken them for sperm whales, and 
chased them, but they are good for nothing. 
They don’t contain tle enough to pay for try- 
ing out.” 

“I suppose you have a fondness for the isle of 
the ocean, captain ?”’ said the lawyer. 

“ Yes, and blubber when I can’t find it,” retort- 
ed Brown, in the same spirit. .“ Did you ask 
about mermaids, my dear?” he continued. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Jerusha. 

“ Well, a beautiful young mermaid once asked 
me to marry her.” 

“I never!” ejaculated Jerusha. 

“ You never asked a man to marry you? O 
no, I didn’t suppose you ever did,” returned the 
cuptain. 

“ Miss Jerusha will never need to do that,” 
added the lawyer, with a meaning glance at the 
damsel. 

“ What did you say to the impudent hussy, 
captain ¢” asked Aunt Sally. 

“1 informed her that I had a lawfally wedded 
wife living in the State of Maine, and begyed 
leave to decline the honor ; but she wouldn’> take 
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no for an answer and kept swimming round the 
ship, sobbing and crying and making a great 
splashing with her fins and tail, till I got tired of 
it and shied a marline spike at her.” 

“ Poor thing!” ejaculated the lawyer, with a 
terribly tender glance at Jerusha. 

“ Sarved her right,” said Aunt Sally. 

“It hit her right on the head,” continued the 
captain, “and you can scarcely imagine the 
changé that came over her ina moment. Her 
eyes actually flashed fire, and she looked as 
if she would like to kill me on the spot.” 

“* Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned,’” 
quoted the lawyer. 

“ What did she do?” asked Jerusha. 

“She took the marline-spike in her hand or 
paw, and giving me an awful look, as much 
as to say, ‘I hope the next whale you fas- 
ten to may stave you all to pieces, consarn ye!’ 
rushed towards the ship and punched half a doz- 
en holes just below the water line. She then 
turned a double summerset and vanished. If 
the carpenter hadn’t luckily found those holes 
and plugged them, we should have sunk.” 

“T declare,” said Aunt Sally, “she must ha’ 
been Satan in disguise. You know the good 
book says, he is allers ‘ goin’ about like a roarin’ 
lion, seekin’ whom. he may devour somebody.’ ” 

For the last few minutes, the schooner had 
been pitching about in rather a lively manner, 
having just altered her course so that the waves 
had more effect upon her, and the two unprotect- 
ed females began to exchange apprehensive 


glances. , 

My sakes !.we are goin’ down!” exclaimed 
the widow, as the vessel descended into the 
trough of the sea. - 

“ Yes, ma’am,”’ replied the captain, “ but we 
shall all rise again—on the next wave. These 
are only the ups and downs of sea life. This is 
nothing to what I have seen. Why, I was once 
in a fishing schooner when she turned a complete 
summerset. When she righted, we were all 
standing on our heads, and a rope that had been 
hanging loose on deck was found tied in a hard 
knot. There was a handspike standing up in an 
empty cask when she went over, and when she 
righted it was gone, which couldn’t have hap- 
pened, you see, if she hadn’t been bottom side 
up. The cook said_that he found an iron pot 
which had been standing on the galley floor, stuck 
fast by its four legs in the ceiling overhead.” 

“QO how awful!” exclaimed the ladies, in 
chorus. 

“ Whew-w-w!” whistled the lawyer. The 
captain looked at him sharply. 

“My young friend,” said he, “I hope you 
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don’t mean to insinuate that you don’t believe 
what I have just told you.” 

“ By no means, captain. I was only whistling 
to keep my courage up, I begin to be frightened.” 

“* You have no cause for alarm, but if you had 
been where I have, you would have died with 
fright. I was once at sea when the wind was 
blowing a gale from the eastward, so hard that 
we had to tie our hair on to save it. All at once 
a squall came up from the westward before the 
one from the eastward could get away, and the 
ship was jammed right in between those two 
winds.” 


“Tt must have been a tight place,” replied the 
lawyer, making most awful contortions with his 
face, in his efforts to restrain his laughter. 

“ Tt was, I assure you, and if the ship hadn’t 
been of tough old oak, as springy as steel, it 
would have crushed her. As it was, her tonnage 
was less by one half when we got into port 
again, than when we sailed.” 

*‘Which is the safest place aboard?” asked 
Aunt Sally. 

“T have often heard it said, madam,” replied 
the lawyer, quickly, “that it is best for elderly 
persons like yourself, to remain quietly in their 
berths, where they do not see so much to alarm 
them. But for a young lady like your daughter, 
I should say this cabin was the best place.” 

“IT wouldn’t advise you to retire, madam,” 
said the captain. “This young man hasn’t seen 
so much sea life as I have. The best thing for 
you to do, is to remain here, where I can assist 
and protect you if occasion requirts.”’ 

“I think so to,” she replied. “ You know the 
captain has had more experience,” she added, 
by way of apology to the young lawyer, for not 
taking his advice. 

The lawyer looked chagrined, and the cap- 
tain whispered to him: “You see that dog 
wont fight, but if you wont try to deprive me of 
my sport, I wont interfere with yours.” 

“ How this reminds me of what the Bible says 
about them that go down to the sea in ships,” 
said Aunt Sally. ‘‘ Jerusha, hand me the Bible.” 

“Don't trouble yourself to look for it, mad- 
am,” replied the captain, “ I have heaid the pas- 
sage to which you allude— they that go down 
to the sea in ships see the wonders of the Lord,’ 
bot they that go down in schooners see—” Here 
he mentioned a place whose precise locality has 
never been ascertained, but whose temperatare is 
often expatiated upon with considerable warmth 
by a certain class of preachers. 

“Ono, captain, you don’t say it right, there 
aint nary word about skuners. Jerusha, wont 
you fetch me the Bible ?” 
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“ Yes, ma, I’m coming.” And Jerusha started 
toward her mother with the book in her hand. 
By steadying herself with one hand against the 
bulkhead, she managed to get nearly to where 

Aunt Sally was sitting ; but all of a sudden, the 

forward part of the cabin floor rose like a hill 

before her, and as suddenly dropped down into 

@ valley, as the vessel swept down the side of a 

wave with a long, swinging roll. Jerusha threw 

up her hands to preserve her balance, thereby 

dropping the book upon the captain’s toes. And 

the next moment she was precipitated fair and 

square into the lawyer’s outstretched arms. 

“O dear!” she exclaimed, blushing like a full- 
blown peony, but without attempting to free her- 
self from the young man’s embrace, which was 
rather more ardent than the necessity of the 
case absolutely demanded. It was some minutes 
before the vessel became steady enough to enable 
him to lead her to a seat, where he seated him- 
self by her side to be in readiness in case of 
another emergency. 

“Aint this dretful, Jerusha?”’ asked Aunt 
Sally, with a long drawn sigh. 

“No, ma, I don’t think it’s dreadful at all; I 
like it,” replied Jerusha, who was thinking of 
the hugging she had just received, and involun- 
tarily uttered her thoughts aloud. “I mean—I 
—that is—you know the Lord can take care of 
us here as well as on land,” she added, in some 
confusion, as she observed her mother’s look of 

“Yes, the } kin take care of us, but I’m 
afeard we have’ ted Providence, in runnin’ 
into danger when we might ha’ stayed at hum.” 

The old lady wiped her glasses, and opened 
the Bible to find the passage which she wished 
the captain to see. The roguish lawyer took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, while her eyes were 
fixed upon the book, to imprint a kiss upon the 
rosy lips of Miss Jerusha, who pouted them so 
temptingly, that he was irresistibly impelled to 
give her another. She tried to frown and look 
offended, but like a good little girl as she was, 
said not a word to attract the attention of her 
mother. 

Just then, Captain Starks, the skipper of the 
vessel, came into the cabin and assured the party 
that it was much pleasanter on deck than in the 
cabin, and invited them to go up and enjoy the 
fine view. But Aunt Sally was reading to Cap- 
tain Brown, who was too polite to leave her, so 
only Mr. Carroll the lawyer and Jerusha accept- 
ed the skipper’s invitation, the latter getting per- 

mission to do so from her mother, on condition 
that she would be “very keerful and not fall 
overboard.” 
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“T will take good care of her, madam,” said 
Carroll. 

“ That's so !” ejaculated Captain Brown, with 
emphasis, and a tremendous wink of his star- 
board eye. He had been round too much not to 
see which way “the cat jumped.” But he knew 
better than to spoil harmless sport, and was soon 
deep in a theological discussion with Aunt Sally, 
whose particular hobby was religious controversy 
of all kinds. 

The lawyer conducted Jerusha on deck, 
pointed out to her the beauties of the landscape, 
—or, rather, water-scape, if the word is admissi- 
ble—quoted a few nonsensical lines in praise of 
the sea, written probably by some imaginative 
genius who had never seen the blue water in his 
life—compared true love to the deep, unchange- 
able ocean, and we grieve to state was guilty of 
many other similar absurdities. Presently he 
espied a bench at the weather side of the quarter 
deck, and passing his arm around the slender 
waist of his fair companion (a proceeding which 
the severe motion of the vessel rendered perfect- 
ly justifiable), led her over to windward. The 
twain sat down in close proximity. The captain 
and his men were busy in the forward part of 
the vessel, and the helmsman was too far off to 
overhear their conversation. Mr. Carroll con- 
sidered the opportunity too valuable to be lost or 
misimproved, and immediately began to make 
love to Jerusha in the most approved style. We 
cannot here repeat all the fine things he said to 
her, but they had their effect upon the simple 
country girl. She had not been destitute of 
lovers previous to this time, but wooing in court- 
ly and polished language was something new to 
her, and the delicate compliments of the young 
lawyer caused her heart to palpitate with an 
emotion such as the rough boors of her native 
village had never awakened in her bosom. As 
Carroll proceeded, he grew somewhat excited 
himself, and at length fell upon his knees in the 
customary manner, and pressing the young lady’s 
hand to his lips, commenced a passionate declar- 
ation of love. 

“Divine Jerusha!” he exclaimed, “I love 
you as I have never loved before. If Ican gain 
your heart and hand, I shall be the happiest of 
men—if not, I shall soon put an end to my mis- 
erable existence. Will you bid me hope? Will 
you be my wife, and give me the right to protect 
you, to cherish you, to—” 

“ Look out for your head!” cried the helms- 
man, as the main boom jibed over. 

Jerusha instantly ducked low enough to let it 
pass over her, but Carroll had become so excited 


that he heeded not the warning, and a blow on the 
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sited of “cross-cut saws fried in vinegar.” 


head that laid him prostrate on the deck, was the 
first intimation he had that the boom was com- 
ing. For a few moments a whole firmament of 
stars shone before his eyes ; then, with a muttered 
eurse he picked himself up and continued his 
pretty declamation, though with an ardor some- 
what modified by the pain in his head. He had 
got as far as—“ Say, angelic Jerusha, do you 
love me?”—:nd was waiting for an answer, 
when he observed a sudden paleness come over 
the fair countenance of his Dulcinea. Alarmed 

* at the unpropitious change, he earnestly ex- 
claimed : 


Ke You do not speak and your countenance 
expresses sadness. Have I offended you? Do 
you not love me?” 

“© yes,” replied Jerusha, with a gasp, “I do 
—love you—” another gasp. 

** Then why this hesitation ? 
plighted to another? 
indeed !” 

“No—no, Iam promised to noone. Iam 
indeed yours—but—” 

“But what? O tell me, dearest Jerusha, why 
we may not speak of love.” 

“Because (here the damsel placed her hand 
opposite that region of the person which the 
city alderman complacently slaps when he rises 
to make an after dinner speech, and declares that 


‘he is too full for utterance’), because I am so 
sick—I am afraid I shall die !” 
“ Sic transit gloria mundi!” 

Sea-sickness was something for which Mr. 

Carroll was wholly unprepared. It knocked all 
the romance right out of the affair, and in nauti- 
cal parlance, fairly “took the wind all out of 
his sails.” The striking episode of the boom did 
not upset him more completely, than this leap 
from the sublime into the midst of the ridiculous. 
But he soon rallied, and assisted the poor girl 
into the cabin, where he found Captain Brown 
trying to console the widow, who was almost as 
sick as her danghter. Both ladies immediately 
retired to the little after cabin, and were for a 
long time invisible. 

Dinner was then served, the foremast hands 
sitting down at the same table with the captain 
and passengers, a practical illustration of the 
true democratic principle rarely met with now-a- 
days. | The two captains made merry over the 
sea-sickness of the ladies, and the lawyer, who 
had an excellent appetite and ate heartily, joined 
in the laugh at. their expense, and got off so 
many sharp sayings as to cause the suggestion 
from Skipper Starks, that his last meal had con- 


Are you already 
Then I am miserable 
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“Why,” asked Carroll, holding up on his 
fork a cubic inch of roast beef, which he had 
just prepared for mastication, “why will this 
meat be more likely to keep in any climate after 
making this passage ?” 

“I don’t think it will keep a great while where 
you are,” replied Brown. 

* What passage do you mean, sir, the passage 
down your throat?” asked the skipper. 

“ No, no, this trip over the water.” 

“ Give it up.” 

“ Because it will then have become jerked 
beef,” alluding to the rapid jerking motion of 
the vessel in the short, chopping sea. 

A deep groan ran round the table, As soon 
as quiet was restored and his emotion permitted 
him to speak, Captain Brown said, solemnly : 

“ Young man, I fear you will bring down the 
gray heads of your parents in sorrow to the grave. 
I beg you to pause. Remember there is but a 
single plank between you and death, and do not 


indulge in any more idle jokes, or some heavy 


punishment will fall upon you.” 

The captain’s words were prophetic. Before 
any one else rose from the table, Carroll jumped 
up and hastily left the cabin without a word of 
explanation. A few minutes afterward, Captain 
Brown went on deck and found him leaning 


over the lee rail, shaken apparently by some 


violent spasmodic action. That bugbear of 
travellers by sea, which the French call “le mal- 
ade de la mer”’ had come upon him, and nature 
outraged by the heavy dinner he had eaten, was 
trying to eject the offending substance which had 
hastened the catastrophe. His face was deathly 
pale and woe-begone, and Brown exclaimed ; 

“ Hallo, Carroll, you look as if you had lost 
all your friends.” 

“T am a retch-ed being, I assure you!” he re- 
plied, looking up with a sickly smile. 

Captain Brown stood for a moment petrified 
with astonishment, at the total depravity of the 
man who could be guilty of a pun under such 
circumstances. Then, as he considered the vic- 
tim’s hopeless condition, he turned away with an 
expression of hearty commiseration on his coun- 
tenance, muttering, “Poor, poor fellow!” and 
walked forward to smoke a cigar. 

The lawyer was soon relieved by an operation 
technically called “casting up Jonah,” after 
which he tottered up to his bunk, where he lay 
perfectly quiescent for several hours, 

Towards night Aunt Sally ventured out into 
the forward cabin, hoping that Captain Brown’s 
cheerful cofversation would make her feel better. 
At her request the captain read aloud from Pil- 


gtim’s Progress, but was often interrupted by 
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her direful groans. Presently one of the fore- 
mast hands entered the cabin, and observing the 
pitiable condition of the poor old woman, ap- 
proached her and proffered some friendly advice. 

“T can tell you how to cure your sea sickness, 
ma’am,”’ said he. 

“ Well, for massy’s sake deu then, and I’ll be 
yer everlastin’ friend.” 

“ Well, you get’the cook to cut you a piece of 
fat pork “bout as big as yer two fingers, and 
make a hole through it. Then you tie a string 
to it, pour molasses on’t and swaller it clean 
down. Pull it up with the string, and swaller it 
again and keep doin’ so till you get well!” 

“O, you wicked wretch, how can you have 
the heart to insult a poor lone woman so?” And 


Aunt Sally fairly boo-hoo-ed. 

The rascal made his exit just in time to escape 
the missile that the indignant Brown hurled after 
him, and the old lady who was nauseated by the 
thought of the man’s disgusting prescription, 
was glad to return to her berth in the after 
cabin. 

During the night, the sea became smoother, 
and the ladies began to recover from their sea- 
sickness. The wind was ahead, and the vessel 
made frequent tacks, so that the noise on deck 
kept them awake, and they passed the time in 
conversation upon the events of the previous day. 

“T think Captain Brown told you some stories 
that wa’n’t true, mother,’ said Jerusha, as the 
old lady made some allusion to that gentleman. 

“ He did tell me one lie, I ra’ally b’leeve. All 
he said ’bout the leviathans and mermaids and 
them things was true as gospel, but he told me 
that there was fish with wings in the ocean, and 
I can’t b’leeve that no how. He says they will 
fly out of the water, and skim along like a bird 
for a few rods, then just touch the water to wet 
their wings and go off again, and so on. QO, 
Jerusha, I know that was a whopper. But, 
Jerusha, what do you think of that lawyer chap ?” 

“© he’s such a nice man, ma.” And in the 
fullness of her joy she told her mother what had 
transpired on deck—a circumstance with which 
the reader is already acquainted—but greatly to 
her surprise, the old lady was shocked at the re- 
cital, and indignantly forbade her having any- 
thing more to do with him. 

“T’ll give the villain a piece of my mind the 
first chance I get,” she cried. And as she said 


this, she threw out her arms as if she expfécted 
to find the lawyer’s hair within pulling distance, 
but in making this motion, she had raised herself 
on the edge of the bunk. At this moment the 
schooner went about, changing the position of 


went. She struck the floor head-first, and the 
concussion rather tended to aggravate than allay 
her passion. She was too good a woman to 
swear audibly, but I am fearful that she thought 
a good deal of profanity, and the damages of 
the cranium were set down against the “lawyer 
man.” 
She continued to lash him with her tongue till 
she scolded herself asleep, and at length Jerusha 
also sobbed herself into oblivion, and dreamed 
that she was married in church to the lawyer, 
while her mother was held back from interfering 
with the ceremony, by Captain Brown and the 
skipper of the Peggy Ann. 

Morning dawned bright and beautiful. The 
sea was smooth and the schooner gliding easily 


along with the wind on her quarter, whemthe 


ladies turned out. Carroll had arisen but a few 
minutes before, and had just performed his ablu- 
tions in a bucket of sparkling salt water. As he 
re-entered the cabin, he exclaimed : 

* Now ‘ Richard is himself again.’ Ah, good 
morning, captain—good morning, madam—good 
morning, Miss Jerusha. 1 am delighted to see 
you looking so well again.” 

“ There, don’t you say nary word to Jerusha. 
You ought ’er be ashamed o’ your base conduct 
to that poor girl,”’ snarled Aunt Sally. 

“ Base conduct, madam? Ido not understand 


you.” 
“Haint you been purtendin’ to love her, and 
makin’ the poor innocent creeter b’leeve it ?” 
“TI certainly have not pretended to love her. 
I suppose Miss Jerusha has informed you of what 
has passed between us.” 
“Yes*ind Iam astonished at your wickedness,” 
“ Why do you take it for granted that my in- 


tentions toward your daughter are dishonorable : 
do I look like a villain ?” 

“Yes. I can see the deceiver in your face!” 

“T have often been told, madam,” replied the 
lawyer, courteously, “that I have a reflective 
countenance. I am now convinced of the fact.” 

The two captains roared with laughter at this 
reply; but. Aunt Sally was unable to see the 
point of the joke, and remained silent. Captain 
Brown explained : 

“He means that his face is like a mirror, 
ma’am, and that is why you see the deceiver 
when you look into it.” 

“0, you villin, you wretch, you viper, you 
Hottentot,” and the widow continued to apply a 
string of vituperous epithets to the “limb of the 
law,” till her breath was exhausted. 

“ Anything else, madam ?” 

“Don’t you speak to me again, you scapegal- 


her bunk from leeward to windward, and out she 


lows,” exclaimed the exasperated old woman. 
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“Tt will require no self-denial to comply with 
that request. I prefer to talk with intelligent 
people.” 

Aunt Sally would have been glad to retort, 
but she found that she was no match for the 
sharp lawyer, and wisely subsided into a digni- 
fied silence. 

Shortly after breakfast, land was visible from 
the deck, and about noon the Peggy Ann arrived 
at her destined port. In the meantime Mr. Car- 
roll had opportunity for another private interview 
with Jerusha. He found that, far from sharing 
her mother’s prejudice against him, the innocent 
girl had full faith in his sincerity, and even in 
the short time they had been together, had 
learned to love him. By this time he had also 
discovered that her beauty was not her only re- 
commendation ; that she had a gentle and win- 
ning disposition, and graces of mind that needed 
only cultivation to make her an ornament to any 
circle of society. 

In short, he wished to pursue in sober earnest 
what he had begun in sport. He repeated his 
protestations of undying love to the confiding 
girl ; and his desire to make her his wife at some 
future time. Before they separated Jerusha in- 
formed him where her uncle resided and prom- 
ised to meet him frequently, notwithstanding her 
mother’s positive command to the contrary. As 
soon as the schooner was made fast to the pier, the 
lawyer stepped ashore, saluting Aunt Sally in 
passing with a graceful bow, which she returned 
with a spiteful snap of her eyes, and so forcible a 
contraction of the muscles of the mouth, that the 
skipper declared that he believed “she could 
have bitten off a marline spike.” 

Captain Brown assisted the widow to get her- 
self and her baggage ashore, and with commend- 
able gallantry escorted her to her brother’s house, 
in consideration for which service, she forgave 
him for telling her such a lie about the flying-fish, 
and they separated, mutually satisfied. 

The lawyer continued his courtship with Jeru- 
sha, without awakening the suspicions of her 
guardian-dragon, and learned to love- her more 
and more every day. He was compelled to re- 
turn to Boston before she did, but a constant cor- 
respondence and future meetings were first agreed 
upon. After her lover had gone, Jerusha made 
a confidant of her uncle, and told him of her de- 
sire to render herself worthy of her future hus- 
band. The old gentleman was a whole-souled 
specimen of the genuine New England farmer ; 
and when the widow and her daughter were 


ready to return home, he presented Jerusha with | - 


the “ wherewithal ” to defray the expenses of ob- 
taining such an education as would be desirable 
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for the wife of an eminent professsional man to 


possess. 

Jerusha well improved her time and opportuni- 
ties. She attended the best schools, and associat- 
ing with refined and well-bred people, soon lost 
all appearance of rustic awkwardness. Her com- 
panions, by common consent, transformed the 
homely name of Jerusha into the more aristo- 
cratic one of Rusie, and in process of time this 
became her only appellation. 

Two years after the date of these events, Mr. 
Carroll, who had succeeded in establishing a lu- 
crative practice, claimed his lovely and accom- 
plished bride, and never afterward had cause to 
regret his choice. 


CORALS. 

Corals are immensely various and exceeding- 
ly beautiful. In the immediate vicinity of Ber- 
muda is a field of corals, some twenty miles by 
ten in extent, which, seen through water several 
feet deep, and perfectly transparent, presents an 
object of great beauty and richness. The pris- 
oners at that English establishment are frequent- 
ly employed to procure, by diving, specimens of 
coral from that exhaustless field of beauty and - 
richness, which are sent to numerous cities and 
individuals upon both continents for ornaments 
upon mantel-pieces. In many places coral rock 
is used as the only building material. For forts 
it is to any other material. 
It is more difficult to shatter by cannon balls 
than any other rock. Though not hard, it is 
tough. Coral is the carbonate of lime. The 
Potomac marble, used for the pillars in the as- 
sembly chambers in the American capitol, is 
calcareous pudding stone. It is composed of 
— of the carbonate of lime, of various sizes, 

that of a man’s head to grains smaller than 


a pea.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


SCOLDING. 


girl, notéix years of age, screamed out 
to her little brother, who was playing in the road, 


A little 
“ Bob, you good-for-nothing little scamp, come 


right into the house this minute, or I will beat 
you till the skin comes off.” 
you mean ? where did you learn such talk ?” ex- 
claimed the mortified mother, who stood talking 
“Why, mother, ying, 
he’s my little boy, and I am scolding him just as 
Her tone and matter corresponded, as they 
sarily have a different dialect from their oppo- 
sites. ‘The influence upon the daughter was un- 
ucing like in the child, until she 
nly rebuked.—Happy Home. 


“Why, Angelina, Angelina, dear, what do 

with a friend. 
you see we are playing, and 

you did me this morning ; that’s all. 
usually do. Fretting and scolding must neces- 
mistakable. Yet the mother never supposed that 
like Mea 
was thas 


TO A BLONDE BEAUTY. 


Whence that completed form of all completeness? 
Whence came that high perfection of all sweetness? 


ney stubborn and tell me where, O, where 
t thou symbol of her golden hair ?—Kxarts. 
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OREADES. 


BY JaMES F. FRANKLIN. 


“ Hine atque hinc glowerantur Oreades.” 


Once, as round the fair Diana, 
Mid the deepening Cynthian shade, 
Circling ’neath each forest-banner, 
Sported many a mountain-maid ; 
So, within these woodland arches 
Move in many a fairy train, 
With wild plays and merry marches, 
Flitting Oreads of my brain! 


Faster now, ye elfin waiflets! 
Sprightlier move your nimble pace! 
Patter o’er the sprays and leaflets, 
In your swift, bewildering race! 
Weave once more your bright romances, 
Draw the web and woof again ; 
Bring, 0, bring me lightsome fancies, 
Wizard Oreads of my brain! 


Haste, my children, wierd and wondrous, 
Offspring of my lonely hours, 
Cast from me this weary, ponderous, 
Crushing heart-load by your powers! 
Let me hear some gay, fantastic, 
Witching waltz, with stirring strain : 
In your presence am I plastic, 
Tricksome Ariels of my brain! 


List!—I hear their choral voices 
Solacing each languid sense ; 

Ah, my soul within rejoices, 

| Thus to see them winging thence. 

Speed, my pigmies!—let the blessing 
Of your presence still remain; 

Soothe me with your fond caressing, 
Darling Oreads of my brain! 


Mystic throng, my mortal glances 
Cannot pierce your safe disguise ; 
Where ye move in maszy dances, 
I must look with spirit-eyes! 
Thoughts—ye mysteries supernal, 
Both my antidote and bane, 
Living with a life eternal— 
Ye are Oreads of the brain! 
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BY MES. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


“Be quiet now, Willie, and you too, Mary. 
Sit down on your little stool and be just as still 
as mice. I’ve just got the baby asleep, and I 
want him to have a good long nap, for he isn’t a 
bit well. There, take your primers and read 
your A B C’s.” And the mother took from the 
upper drawer of the bureau the carefully treasured 
books. 


Usually it was a great treat to the children to. 


be allowed the handling of them, and when noth- 


ing else would quiet their little fidgetty frames, — 


the sight of their brilliant red covers would still 
them in a moment. But on this particular after- 
noon they were unusually restless, and though 
their blue eyes looked wonderingly at the ape and 
the bear and the cow and the dog, their little 
feet beat impatient tattoos, while every other 
moment they shifted their stools from one to an- 
other of the broad puncheons that formed the 
rude floor of the cabin. 

“Do be quiet, children,” exclaimed their 
mother, a little impatiently, as giving a quicker 
jerk to his seat, Willie brought it down with a 
banging noise. “ What under the sun ails you? 
You'll have the baby awake the next thing you 
know.” And she rocked the wooden cradle 
with a nervous movement of her foot. 

“But I’m so tired of sitting still,” said the 
little boy. ‘ Mayn’t we go out doors, ma? 
Say yes, do. We'll only go down to the barn. 
Say, mayn’t we go see the two little bossies ?” 
And he looked up pleadingly into her face. 

Little Mary jumped up at the same moment, 
and tossing her primer on to the bed, joined in 
with a—* Do, ma, do—there’s a good ma. ’Cause 
the bossies are so cunning, I do love to see 
them.” 

“ Yes, goa little while—but mind and be good 
children, and don’t take down the bars so the 
calves can get in the garden—do you hear ?” 

“Yes, we hear. We'll be good—we’ll just 
stand and look at them and, pull them some 
grass.” And flirting his straw hat over the short 
brown curls that clustered about his forehead, 
and tying on his little sister’s sunbonnet, Willie 
took Mary by the hand and went out. 

They had been gone half an hour or so, when 
they came rushing into the cabin, exclaiming 
with one voice, “ Ma, ma, mayn’t we have our 
little pails and go strawberrying? There’s a 
whole lot of them right on the gopher mound, 
*tother side of the barn, and they’re just as red 
and ripe as they can be. Do let us go and get 
them. There’s enough for a nice shortcake, and 
pa loves them so, and they'll taste so good to 
him when he comes home from mill so tired.” 

The indulgent mother took down the little 
pails, and handing one to each, and bidding 
them be careful and not stain their clean aprons, 
watched them until their little dancing feet had 
carried them to the place they spoke of. She 
knew the vines grew there, for she had seen the 
blossoms in the spring, and as she listened to 
their merry laugh, wondered she had not thought 
sooner of giving them a strawberry frolic. 
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“ How glad they are!” she said to herself, as 
she turned from the door, “and how proud they 
will be to show them to their father. Ihope 
they’ll get their pails full.” And she yesumed 
her patching. 

She was very tired and far from well. She 
had been on her feet till long after dinner, busy 
about the hundred and one things which a pioneer 
‘voman finds to attend to on a Monday. The 
grass in front of the cabin was white with the 
linen she had washed that morning, while on the 
stake fence hung a long line of calicoes. The 
little windows of the cabin glistened like crystal, 
while the rough floor was stainless of a speck or 
spot, In the cool spring-house which rose above 
the bubbling waters of the well, stood a long row 
of pans filled to the brim with the rich milk she 
had herself drained from the cows, ere the dew 
was off the prairie, while in a pail let far down 
in the icy well, lay three massive rolls of golden 
butter which she had churned before the sun was 
fairly up. On the bench just outside, lay a long 
row of inverted pans, sweetening and shining in 
the sunbeams, while beside them, with a snowy 
cloth thrown over it, to keep out dust and flies, 
stood the old red churn, with the white dasher 
turned bottom side up. On the square, home- 
made table which stood in one corner of the 
cabin, resting one upon the other, their crisp, 
brown crusts uppermost, lay six large loaves of 
“salt-rising ” bread, just drawn from the stove, 
their savory odor stealing up in an impalpable 
mist through the folds of the table-cloth that 
covered them. ” 

And then, besides all this work that showed so 
plainly, there had been countless other things to 
do which no woman ever thinks it worth while 
to speak, but which take up the odds and ends of 
her life, and bring weary feet and hands, and 
ofttimes an aching head and back. 

Tired she certainly was, and half-sick, though 
she would hardly have owned that, and as she 
sat there now, “ plying her needle and thread,” 
she was sensible of unusual fatigue, and in spite 
of all her efforts, her patches set awry, and her 
darning was uneven. There was a pleasant 
drowsiness in the soft hush of the golden sum- 
mer afternoon, and after a while she yielded to 
it involuntarily, and closed her eyes. Starting 
up ere she had hardly lost herself, she ran to the 
door. The two little ones sat side by side upon 
the gopher mound, and the echo of their cheery 
voices was the only sound that broke the intense 
quiet of the prairie. 

“They are so busy, and the baby is so sound 
asleep, I believe I’ll lie down a little while, for 
my back aches terribly and my head is just ready 


to split with pain. William says I ought to 
take a nap every day after dinner, but dear me, 
I wonder when the sewing and mending would 
get done if I did!” 

As she spoke, she drew a mosquito bar over 
the cradle, and turning down the neat patchwork 
quilt that covered the bed, dropped off her shoes 
and stretched her weary frame on the white 
sheets. Scarcely did her head touch the pillow, 
ere her eyes closed, and a sweet, sound, dream- 
less slumber soon quieted her nerves and rested 
her limbs. She had not meant to lie long, but 
the afternoon was so warm, the cabin was so 
still, the purring of the lazy cat as she lay 
spread out ifi the sunshine that streamed in at 
the doorway, and the humming of the flies as 
they hovered over the warm bread, being the 
only sounds that broke the silence, and they in- 
clining one to sleep rather than wakefulness, that 
the weary woman unintentionally slept on, and 
did not wake until the cry of the hungry baby in 
the cradle roused her up. 

With a quick nervous movement, she sprang 
from the bed and drawing it to her bosom, ran to 
the door. To her surprise it was almost sunset. 
Her first sorrow was, that she should be belated 
with her supper, and the thought of her tired 
husband coming home and having to wait a mo- 
ment for his meal, was not to be endured. With 
the baby’s lips still clinging to her bosom, she 
hurried to the stove and took off the griddles 
and raked out the ashes. Then putting the only 
half-satisfied child into its cradle and giving it a 
crust of bread to bite on, she caught up her 
kindling basket and ran to the chip pile. She 
had filled it and loaded her arms with wood, 
when she suddenly remembered she had not 
seen or heard the children yet. She looked anx- 
iously towards the strawberry bed. Their little 
figures were not visible. For a moment she was 
paralyzed with fear. Then she recovered her- 
self, and saying, “‘ They must have got tired and 
gone to sleep in the barn, as they did Saturday,” 
she hurried back to the cabin and built her fire. 
Then drawing some fresh water, she filled the 
kettle, ground the coffee, and put down the bacon 
to fry. 

“ shall hardly have time to make them their 
shortcake—poor things, they’ll be disappointed, 
but I’ll save the berries and make one for break- 
fast.” And giving a hasty but careful look to 
the stove to see that the fire was burning bright, 
she threw on her sunbonnet and ran to the 
barn. 

There were no sleeping children there. She 
looked in the calf-pen. The two little red. bossies 
were nestled close to the bars, looking out impa- 
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tiently for their mother-cows, but no little boy and 
girl stood near them. She went into the chicken- 
shed. Roosters and hens and spring chickens sat 
ina long row upon their high roosts, while in the 
coops beneath were safely brooded the little ten- 
der fledglings. She peeped into the nests. Piles 
of shining eggs lay there, the undisturbed har- 
vest of the day—no tiny fingers having gathered 
them proudly into the old market-basket that 
swung idly on the door. 

“Where can they be?” The question was 
not asked wildly, but rather wonderingly, for they 
had never been known to stray outside the 
fence. “Can they have gone on to the mound 
beyond? I have told them over and over again 
never to go out of the enclosure, but I guess they 
have forgotten to mind for once—yes, they have.’’ 
And she clutched eagerly a shred of Mary’s 
apron, which the child had torn in crawling 
through a gap in the fence. “ I guess they didn’t 
get their pails full and thought they would go 
on. Poor things! they litle knew what a fright 
I’dhave. No, they only thought of pleasing 
their pa and me with the great pile of berries.” 
And excusing them as every affectionate mother 
is wont to her little truant children, she hurried 
to the gopher mound that lifted its p: etty circular 
form about a quarter of a mile distant. They 
had been there. There were traces of their little 
feet all about the torn vines. But where were 
they now? 

“ Willie—Mary—my children !” 

The words were screamed out as only a fright- 
ened mother can scream. Echo answered her, 
and then the silence was unbroken. 

A stream headed up into the prairie a little 
farther on, and beside it clustered a young growth 
of cottonwoods. It was her last hope, and with 
frantic steps she ran there. Mary’s little sun- 
bonnet lay on the bank, the strings stained with 
strawberry juice, but where rested the golden 
locks it had so often shaded ? 

The mother’s limbs shook as with spasms, her 
throat felt choked, her brain whirled, the color 
went out from her cheeks and the light from her 
eyes, and she sank upon the grass, feeling the 
weakness of death. It was dark before she re- 
vived enough to realize truly her whereabouts. 
And it was only after many struggles that she at 
length rose and tottered towards home. 

The baby was streaming in its father’s arms, 
and he, poor, weary man, as he now paced the 
floor with the little wrestling child, and then 
stood with it in the doorway, trying to peer out 
into the gathering shadows, wondered and won- 
dered again where his wife could have gone. 

Something moved in the path between him 


and the barn. It came nearer—it assumed shape, 
—it made light footsteps—it was her, his Mary. 

“What has happened, mother? What ails 
yout Where are the children? Speak, Mary, 
for Heaven’s sake, tell me what has happened.” 

A sob, a groan, and the falling of her body 
on the floor were his only answer. 

“ Willie—Mary—my children—lost—lost on 
the wild prairie !” 

In broken accents the words struggled from 


her lips, as life returned to her. Then, as her 


heart once more bounded with strong, though 
uneven pulses, she roused herself, and standing 
upright, caught her husband by the arm, and 
told him in a few brief, terse sentences the sad 
story of the children’s wanderings. 

“Leave me—I am weak—sick—but I shall 
live—live till I see them, or—” She shuddered 
and wrung her hands passionately for a moment. 
Then assuming calmness, she said, firmly, “ Take 
the colt, William, and the lantern and the cow- 
bells and your gun. Go straight down to the 
creek and raise all about there, making all the 
noise youcan. Then, if you get no trace, ride over 
to Nick’s cabin and rouse them, and get their old 
hound—he was a great pet with the—” she could 
only sob the word—“ children. Take Mary’s—” 
another sob—“ bonnet—and, William, William, 
bring them back to me!” 

A single kiss was left on her white lips, and 
the anxious father left her, and springing on to 
his half-broken colt, he started. The prairie 
echoed to the reverberations of his gun, to the 
noisy tinkle of the bells, to the echoes of his 
voice, but no answering sound came up out of 
the still, grassy depths. Again and again, he 
made the circuit of the little clump of cotton- 
woods, and then sadly he turned away and spur- 
ring his horse into a wild gallop, he started for 
the nearest cabin. The four miles were soon 
passed, and the sympathizing neighbors aroused 
to aid his search. 

“Call the dog, Tom,” said the father, as he 


lifted his wife on to the horse, and then sprung, 


into the saddle. 

“T have, father, but I can’t find him. Was he 
here at supper, mother ?” 

“TJ didn’t mind, child. I set down his pan of 
bones, but I had a heap of chores to do, and 
I didn’t mind whether he came up orno. Run 
to the shed and see, child.” 

“The bone aint been touched—where can 
he be ?” 

“ Well, we mustn’t stop for him. But, Tom, 
when he does come, you show him the bonnet. 
It'll start him.” And giving the word to his 
horse, he followed the heart-broken father. 
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“ Leave me here,” said good Mrs. Bonnett, as 
they halted at the creek. “I can find my way 
to the cabin if it is dark, and I’ll take good care 
of her, too. I’ll get her to take some of that 
cordial stuff my old doctor in Indiana used to 
make up for folks what was nervous, and if I can 
once get her to sleep, I’ll keep herso.” And 
with fleet steps she hastened to the lonely home. 


to see. 
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she shivered and looked wistfully out into the 
darkness. 

The neighbor did not answer. Her own heart 
was full—too full to speak just then. For she 
thought, in spite of her cheery words, of all that 
might happen, and she remembered, too, how 
idly words of comfort had fallen on her ear, 


_ while she sat mourning for her own lost little 

The poor mother stood on the threshold ; the | 
baby was moaning in her arms, and she strug- | 
i -| she laid the sleeping baby on its pillow and drew 


one—her blue-eyed Tommy. 
“ There, dear, there, that’s a sweet one.” And 


“ Have they found them ?” she gasped, as the | its cradle-quilt over its folded arms. A moment 


rough, but really kind and noble neighbor grasped | 
one of her hands. 

“Bless you, Mrs. Grey, why no, not yet; 
there haint been time, you know, and your man 
thought it was best to come and let us know it 
first. He was afraid you’d have a fit or some- 
thing, worrying here by yourself all alone, and 
wanted I should come over and see to you. 
There,”—and she took the baby from her—“ lie 
down awhile, tal I get him to sleep, and then 
T’ll make you some tea.” 

“Tcan’t—OI can’t lie down, or keep still. 
Only think, my children—my two sweet chil- 
dren—O how I loved them, the little dears, and 
now they’re gone—lost on the prairie, and the 
wolves will perhaps eat them. O—” and she 
shrieked out her woe in tones that rang far on 
the night breeze. 

“ There, there, dear, hush-a-by,” to the baby, 
whose clothes she had unfastened, and who now 
lay in dimpled loveliness upon her lap. ‘ Don’t 
take on so,” to the poor mother. “ There aint 
no wolves about at this time of year—not one. 
T’ve lived on this parara these five years and 
never seed nor heerd tell of one. If it was win- 
ter now, or fall even, you might fret about them. 
But there’s no need now. I know just how you 
feel, “cause I lost Tommy once when we lived in 
Indiana. He was gone all day and night, and I 
was sure a bear had eat him up alive, but when 
we found him the poor child lay sound asleep 
just on the edge of the timber, and nothing at 
all had hurt him, only he’d torn his clothes off 
with the briars and was most starved. There, 
there, dear—” pouring a teaspoonful of the won- 
drous cordial down the throat of the baby, and 
trotting him gently—“ and it’s my ‘pinion your 
children Il be found just so, only not in the tim- 
ber, ’cause there aint none hereabouts, but down 
in some little holler of the parara, just where 


.» fey dropped down tired and sleepy. And they 


wont be hungry either, ‘cause yon see they had 


“Morning! O, it’s 90 long to wait !” And 


she watched it, and then turning away, she went 


| to the door and taking Mrs. Grey by the arm, 
led her gently into the house and seated her in a 
chair 


“Just loosen your clothes now a bit, and 
throw off your shoes, while I fix you up a bit of 
something to take. It’s cordial I brought with 
me. I wouldn’t be without it for the world and 
all, it’s so quieting. Here—” and she brought 
the cup. 

“Tt wont make me sleep?” And she looked 
up inquiringly. “I don’t want to sleep. I 
couldn’t—O to think of sleeping when my babies 
are lying out in the wet grass, miles from their 
mother.” And she put down the cup untasted. 

“ It'll just quiet you like, and keep you from 
getting so nervous and from getting sick. I 
wouldn't have you get sick for the world and all. 
So, just drink it, and then we'll lie down to- 
gether awhile. It wont do no good for us to 
be standing up in the door and fretting. We'd 
better a good deal keep up our strength, cause 
they may want us to help them to-morrow.” 

But it was only after much coaxing that the 
mother was prevailed upon to swallow the cor- 
dial and lie down, and then it was more to gratify 
her neighbor than from any faith in the virtues 
of the medicine. But the result proved that it 
had not been extolled too highly, for her limbs 
soon ceased their convulsive twitchings and her 
lips their low, sad moaning, and ere the clock 
struck twelve, she lay in a profound, sweet sleep. 

“ Lucky I thought to bring it along,” said 
Mrs. Bonnett, lifting her head as soon as the 
measured breathing of the mother assured her 
she had forgotten her troubles. “ Poor thing!” 
And she bent compassionately over her, and 
smoothed back her disordered hair, “my heart 
aches for you.” And as she turned away, draw- 
ing the mosquito bars closely about the sleeper, 
two great tears rolled down her coarse brown 
cheeks. Her sympathy was of that living kind 
which is not content with kindly words and 
wishes, and so she at once looked about her to 
see what needed to be done. The stove had 
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been cold for hours, with the coffee-pot and frying- 
pan standing jast as Mrs. Grey left them. 

“T’ll fix the fire all ready to light, and spread 
the table, so that I can get supper ready in a few 
minutes when they come, for they’ll be dreadfully 
tired, and as to poor Grey, I don’t believe he’s 
eat a mouthful since morning.” And as she 
spoke, she flew around with noiseless steps, now 
to the chip-yard, and then to the spring house 
and the cellar, and ere long had everything in 
order. Then she hunted the milk-pail and went 
out to the cows, that had stood patiently outside 
the fence since sunset. Turning the two into the 
pen with their little hungry calves, she milked 
the others, strained the flowing pailand gathered 
up the empty pans. She swept up the floor, set 
back the chairs, straightened the towel on the 
bureau, drew the curtains, and in short, worked 
till even her thrifty hands could find nothing 
more todo. Then she went to the door and 
looked out. The moon was wading in grayish 
clouds, shedding only a few feeble rays. Flashes 
of heat lightning were darting about the horizon, 
and now and then blazing up to the zenith in a 
broad, brilliant sheet. There was only a little 
air stirring, but that was soft and balmy with the 
breath of half-blown roses. 

“It’s a pretty night, so still and cool-like, but 
I wish it was brighter. If it was only the fall 
of the moon and the sky clear, they might hap 
to come on them; for that’s their only chance. 
They'll never waken them to-night with all their 
bells and horns and shouts. Children sleep so 
sound when they’re tired. Dear me—but it’s 
dreadful to think of. If a stray wolf should 
happen to catch them, or a rattle-snake or a blue- 
racer bite them, or if they should have to starve. 
Bless me, but it would near kill her! And they 
was such pretty children—so loving always— 
but what’s that ?” 

She listened eagerly. Then exclaiming joy- 
fully—“ They’re coming—I’ll hurry and get 
them something to eat,” she run in and kindled 
the fire, and ere the horses had fairly reached 
the door, had a smoking-hot supper ready for 
the table. 

With outstretched hands she waited at the 
door. Alas, there were no little children to be 
received ! 

“We was getting worn out,” said Nick to his 
wife, as he came in, “ and I told him we'd better 
come home and get a bite and rest till daybreak, 
for he’s been on the go since morning, and with- 
out eating, and maybe Tom would come with the 
hound by that time, and we'd stand a better 
chance to find them. Pour him out some coffee, 
wife. Sit down, Grey, and eat a bit of some- 


thing. Don’t shake your head. I know how it’ll 
choke, but think of her.” And he pointed to 
the bed. 

It seemed to the impatient watchers that day 
never would dawn, and with the first streak of 
light they mounted their horses. They had just 
started, and Mrs. Bonnett was putting up the 
bars for them, when her husband put his hand to 
his ear, with the exclamation—“ hark !” 

“ By Jehosaphat! but that’s Brun! Yes,” as 
he raised himself up in the saddle, “it’s him 
and no mistake, and now we stand a chance to 
find them. Let’s wait a minute. Bless my old 
soul !—but what’s he got in his mouth? A—a 
—yes, as sure as I’m alive it’sa hat—a little 
straw hat!” 

“ Willie’s hat!” And the father leaped to the 
ground, tears streaming down his face. ‘“‘ Where’s 
the boy, Brun ?”’ 

He asked the question as passionately as 

though addressing a human being. The crea- 
ture seemed to read his feelings, for giving him 
a wistful look and wagging his tail, he started 
back. 
“Follow him, Bill—he knows,” cried Nick. 
And they started on a gallop. Mile after mile 
the dog led them on, pausing not till he came to 
the “divide.” Then he struck off, made the 
circuit of a slough, and halted beside a gopher 
mound, on which grew a luxuriant clump of 
hazels. Half-blind, dizzy in brain, and with a 
heart near bursting, the father sprang from his 
saddle. One look—one only he gave, and then 
fell fainting to the ground, the joy—the sudden, 
delirious joy, being almost as hard for his strick- 
en soul to bear, as would have been a mighty 
sorrow. There they lay, their litle white arms 
twined about each other, their dimpled cheeks 
pressed close together, sound asleep—the dear 
little babes of the prairie ! 


“What has happened now? How came you 
here? Have I been sick ?”’ 

The questions were put rapidly, as Mrs. Grey 
sat up in the bed, shortly after sunrise, and saw 
with wonder Mrs. Bonnett cooking breakfast. 

“Don’t you remember, dear?” And dropping 
the last egg into the spider, and leaving them to 
fizzle and splutter, she came to the bedside. 

“Remember!” There was a vacant look on 
her face for a moment. Then it vanished, and 
a wild scream parted her lips. “ My children— 
Willie—Mary—are they found ?”’ 

“ We’ve heard of them—” 

“ And they weren’t dead ?—O, tell me!” 

“In a minute—in a minute.” She had seen 
the horses coming just before the mother woke, 
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and knew by their gallop that the children were 
found, but how, she hardly dared to think. 

She ran again to the door. They were only a 
few rods from the fence, so close that she could 
see the children nestle to their bosoms. They 
shouted, as they saw her, a shout that made the 
prairie ring. 

“Safe, safe! ©, thank God, neighbor !” 
And Mrs. Bonnett fairly danced about the cabin, 
clapping her hands and laughing and crying in 
the same breath. 

Leaping from the bed, the mother flew, rather 
than ran outdoors, and then, too dizzy with ex- 
citement to stand, she dropped on to the wet 
grass. Soft, dimpled arms clung to her neck ; 
sweet, rosy lips pressed her cheeks ; voices, dear, 
loved voices lisped in her ears, and saved from the 


swoon into which she was lapsing, she sat up, 


and clasping her lost children, wept over them 
such tears as joy only drains from the human 
heart. 


“Wern’t you afraid, Willie, when you found 
you were lost on the prairie?’ It was the father 
who asked the question of his little boy, and as 
he spoke, he hugged him closer than ever to his 
bosom. 

“ Once, pa—yes, once I was scared almost to 


death. It was when I heard old Brun running 


after us; ‘cause you know I thought it was a 
wolf. ButI didn’t scream. I just held on to 
little Mary, as tight as I could and tried to run 
harder. But O, wasn’t I glad when I saw who it 
was! I cried then—I couldn’t help it.” 

“ And what did you do when it grew dark ?” 

*O, Imade Mary lie down first, and put her 
head on Brun for a pillow, and then I knelt 
down just as I do at home and said my prayers, 
and then I got up to her as close as I could and 
put my arms around her neck.” He paused a 
moment, and then looking ‘up into bis father’s 
face, he said, artlessly, “I didn’t say the same 
prayers I always say home—lI said another.” 

What was it, Willie?” 

“ I suid, ‘God, please take care of us little, 
lost children. Keep the rain off, and don’t let 
it thunder. And when to morrow comes, make 
Brun take us home.’ Wasn’t that better than 
the Bible one, father ?”’ 

The strong man wept, but did not answer, yet 
far down in his heart welled an anthem of 
thanksgiving to the All Father, for the faith of 


his lictle one. 


“And did you go to sleep there, Willie?” 
said Mrs. Bonnett. 

“ Perty soon, ma’am; but not till I had told 
Mary all about the story ma has told me so many 


times. You know the one, ma—the one I alway 
loved to hear so much.” 

“The Babes of the Wood, Willie ?” 

“Yes, ma. And don’t you think, Mary, when 
I came to the lines, 


* And the robins so red 
Brought strawberry leaves and spread—’ 


Mary asked me if they'd come and cover us up 
if we died there. But I told her we shouldn’t 
die there, ’cause God would hear my prayer and 
send somebody after us. And he did, didn’t he, 
pa hed 

“ Yes, boy, yes, it was God who saved you.” 

“ And if it hadn’t been for him, pa, shouldn’t 
we have been the two poor littl Bangs oF THE 
Prarriz ?” 


A BOXING MATCH. 


Nathan Lord served during the Revolution on 
board an American privateer, which was captured 
by a Royal Navy frigate, and its crew taken 
prisoners. The youne Duke of Clarence, after- 
wards William 1V., was an officer of the Eng- 
lish ship. One night subsequent to the capture, 
while some of the rebel suilors were standi 
upon the upper deck, the royal middy addres 
them with insulting words, calling them rebels, 
Yankees, ete. Lord, one of the number, being 
rather of an inflammable spirit, and not relishing 
his remarks, replied that if he were at liberty he 
would compel him to retract, and suggested some 
rather forcible arguments he would use if nec- 
essary. The English officer was disposed to test 
his fighting qualities, and accordingly a common 
seaman’s chest was brought up from below, the 
combatants were placed upon each side, and a 
regular set to was the result. The Englishman 
was the first to cry “enough,” and thus the affair 
ended. Soon after the arrival of the ship in 
England, and while the American prisoners re- 
muined on board, previous to being removed to 
Dartmoor prison, a messenger arrived from the 
Duke of Clarence, bearing an official despatch, 
commanding young Lord’s release, granting him 
full pardon, and giving him permission to return 
to America.—Americun Anecdotes. 


PATIENCE. 


When Deacon B——’s wife died, the bereaved 
husband endeavored to consvle himself by gain- 
ing the smiles of a pretty servant girl in his fam- 
ily, whose name was Patience—but the gray 
locks and wrinkled visage of the worthy man 
were unsuccessful pleaders in the court of love, 
and she would encourage none of his advances. 
At length, the village clergyman paid a visit to 
the deacon, and condoled with him upon the 
loss which he had sustained. 

“You must endeavor to be resigned to the 
will of Heaven,” suid the parson, “and under 
this afflicting dispensation you will find it advis- 
able above all to have patience.” 

“Well,” said the deacon, with sudden anima- 
tion in his manner, “1 have, to speak the truth, 
been trying her a little, but she seems to be rath- 
er offish !”—Berkshire Eugle. 
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GRACE WYNNE 


LINES TO MY LITTLE DAUGHTER. 


BY H. I. 


Hard by yon wood there stands an oak, 
Marked by the lightning’s withering stroke: 
8h d by theewood in bis ire, 

And scorned alike for flood or fire ; 

Yet ofttimes in the month of June, 

A little bird with plaintive tune 

Sits on its branches all the day, 

Singing its oft-repeated lay. 

Tam that oak—how sad to tell! 

And thou that bird, my Isabel. 


There is a mountain, grim and gray, 
All gloomy in the glare of day, 

Where hoary winter, stern and drear, 
Relentless reigne from year to year. 
But on that mountain, midst its snows, 
A rosebud gay io beauty glows, 

Giving its perfume to the gale, 

Like the sweet floweret of the vale, 
Thou art that bird, my darling child, 
And I that gloomy mountain wild. 


GRACE WYNNE. 
A COUNTRY SKETCH. 


BY COUSIN EMMA, 


Ir was by no means singular that Grace Wynne 
received by acclamation the sobriquet of “ the 
village belle.” She was just one of those bright- 
faced, merry maidens, who take men’s hearts by 
storm—one moment bringing them to her feet by 
a single smile from her blue eyes, the next tor- 
turing them by cold reserve. The way she 
queened it over the village beaux was scandalous 
in the eyes of all sensible women. They had it 
for a perennial theme at the sewing-circle, when 
Grace was not present, and many an ominous 
shake of wintry curls, and sage prediction that 
after all her flirting she would die an old maid, 
was volunteered on her account. But Grace 
went on her sunny way rejoicing, looking as 
pretty as she possibly could—which is every 
woman’s duty, young or old—while the spinsters 
kept the swelling list of her flirtations with 
raised eyebrows and hearts full of horror. 

There, to begin with, was Jonathan Jenks, the 
young farmer, with his five hundred smiling 
acres, and nobody knew how many shares in the 
Boston and Maine Railroad—after encouraging 
him, until she brought him to the point, she 
laughed in his face at the very idea of marrying 
a farmer, and making butter and cheese, and de- 
clared she never thought of him in any way but 
as a friend. 
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Then there was Dr. Andrew Applebee—a 
very respectable bachelor, who had waited for 
Grace ever since she was a little girl. When he 
came, one Sunday night, and asked to see the 
young lady ‘alone, and in set phrases made 
known his desire to make her Mrs. Andrey 
Applebee, she only looked saucily up from under 
her drooping curls and long eyelashes, and said 
she had always supposed his visits were intended 
for Aunt Patty! Might she not go and call Aunt 
Patty? The incorrigible little minx! 

Well, there were half a score more of them; 
but we cannot stop to give the history of their 
wooing. It is enough to say that among them 
all, Grace had not found one for whom she would 
give up her gay, girlish freedom. Besides, she 
was quite too young to think of marriage. Aunt 
Patty and her mother called her “child,” and 
“baby,” and wondered that any man in his 
senses should think of such a thing as marrying 
a girl who could neither make a shirt nor bake a 
loaf of bread. 

“Now there’s Jane,” Aunt Patty would say, 
whenever the subject was broached, “ there’s 
Jane—a real smart, capable girl, thirty year old ; 
and a good wholesome looking girl, too, if she 
aint so very handsome. Why don’t the foolish 
critters ask her ?” 

No one was able to answer that question, 
although Grace once ventured to say: 

“She’s too stiff and dignified and proper— 
she is waiting for some good old minister. He 
must be a widower, with seven or eight mother- 
less infants to be trained up in the way they 
should go.” 

But Grace was cut short in the midst of her 
description of Jane’s future prospects, by the in- 
dignant Aunt Patty. 

“You vain, silly and wicked girl! You'd 
oughter to be ashamed of yourself for making 
such an unchristian speech as that! Jane’s just 
as likely to get married as you be—and a good 
deal more, if men wasn’t such fools as to think 
more of pretty looks than they do of smartness 
and capableness !” 

Grace Wynne was just entering her eighteenth 
year, when the following advertisement appeared 
on the first page of the Cherrytown Banner : 


“Sevect Scnoon ror Youre Lapres.— 
Henry Barnard, A. B., will open a select school 
for young ladies in the hall over Jabez Grant’s 
warehouse, on Tuesday, the 2Uih day of 
August. English branches, $4 per term of 
twelve weeks. Languages, $2 extra.” 


Then followed a list of references for the ben- 
efit of those who might wish to inquire into the 
moral character and abilities of Mr. Barnard. 
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This advertisement created a sensation in 
Cherrytown. For the most part, the fathers and 
mothers thought their children might learn 
enough at the same little red schoolhouse on the 
hill where they themselves were taught to read 
and write and spell; and as for Latin, French 
and German, it was all nonsense for girls to learn 
any other language than their own. But the 
girls thought very differently. It was remark- 
able how they all, from fourteen up to—we wont 
say what age, determined to “ attend the academy 
and study the languages,” Grace Wynne among 
the rest. 

Punctually at nine o’clock, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, the new teacher called his pupils to order. 
He was quite a young man, not over one and 
twenty, with a very pleasing face, a profusion of 
dark waving hair, bright brown eyes and a merry 
smile. In short, he would have been just right 
for a hero of roraance, had it not been for an 
unfortunate lameness which somewhat marred 
the effect of his fine face, and compelled him to 
walk with a cane. Some of the young ladies 
declared that this only made Mr. Barnard more 
interesting, and added to, rather than detracted 
from, his beauty. But Grace Wynne stoutly 
insisted he was horrid, and looked as cross as a 
bear. The discussion took place after school, 
and was finished by Grace, who, swinging her 


~ hat over her head, just as she turned down the 


lane that led to her home, cried with a light 
laugh : 

“I will resign all claim to Mr. Barnard. I 
don’t like him at all—and sha’n’t think of such a 
thing as flirting with him!” 

Unfortunate Grace ! The words were no sooner 
uttered than her eyes fell upon the figure of the 
gentleman himself. 

“I was just on my way to your house, Miss 
Wynne,” he said gravely, as he joined her and 
walked along by her side. “I was recommended 
to apply to your mother for board this summer.” 

Grace was too much confused to reply. For 
once, she was really disconcerted. But Mr. Bar- 
nard went on talking so easily and freely, that 
Grace soon recovered herself, and before they 
reached the house door, was able to answer his 
questions. 

In less than a week from that day, the new 
teacher was quite domiciliated in the family of 
Mrs. Wynne. The widow was pleased with his 
quict, gentlemanly manners; Aunt Patty set 
him down in her own mind as the future hus- 


band of her favorite niece Jane; Jane herself 
made pies and puddings, and studied the cook- 
book with commendable zeal and perseverance 


to find recipes fur new “goodies” that should ' 
‘ 


not be beyond their means to compound. Every 
afternoon she dressed up, contrary to her former 
custom, in her best calico, or pink muslin, and 
was always ready to meet Mr. Barnard with a 
smile and pleasant words. But Jane was a 
sensible girl. She never thought of such a thing 
as falling in love with anybody, much less a 
young man like him. She was pleased to hear 
him talk, to have him in the house, to be treated 
with such uniform politeness and regard, and she 
wished to atone in some measure for Grace’s 
unaccountable rudeness; for Grace was more 
saucy and provoking than ever. Even in the 
presence of her own mother, she would scarcely 
behave with ordinary politeness. Mr. Barnard 
was charmed with her bright young face, as every 
one else was who saw it. Her voice seemed like 
music, her motions full of grace, and yet she 
would repel every attempt on his part at conver- 
sation. She would never walk with him, even 
to or from school, but contrive by every means 
in her power to go and return before him. If he 
ever brought her flowers, she would hold them 
carelessly one moment, and the next throw them 
away ; if he liked a book or poem, she was sure 
to dislike it—and what was more vexatious than 
all the rest, she would treat him in the same 
manner during her recitations, and in school 
hours. Mr. Barnard endured all these whims of 
Miss Grace with praiseworthy patience; but 
sometimes his rising color, and a slight quivering 
of the muscles about his mouth, would show how 
keenly he felt her rudeness. . 

The first snow of winter fell early in Novem- 
ber, and by Thanksgiving day there was fine 
sleighing. So the Cherrytown beaux met one 
evening at Jabez Grant’s warehouse, to plan a 
ride for the evening before Thanksgiving. 
There was a good hotel in the town of Chester, 
about ten miles distant, a famohs resort on all 
such occasions, and thither it was determined to 
go. They were to set out in single sleighs, at 
six o’clock, have a little dance in the hall of the 
inn, and a supper at ten, afer which they were 
to return home. 

The girls were delighted, especially those who 
were quite sure cf being invited. Some of the 
older ones thought it would be mach more social 
and pleasant to go in large parties; but the 
majority were in favor of single sleighs. Grace 
received two invitations, one from Jonathan 
Jenks, who, notwithstanding her refusal of his 
hand, was still quite as much as ever in love 
with her pretty face—the other from Jabez 
Grant, which she accepted, but not until the 


very morning of the party. She pretended to 
be very indifferent whether she went or not, and 
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said to Jane just before Mr. Grant came for his 
final answer : 

“Talmost wish I was as old as you, Jane. 
Then I shouldn’t be troubled to know who to go 
with. But if I go with Jabez, I want you to go 
too; as for riding ten—twenty miles in company 
with that dance, I sha’n’t do it!” 

And Jane made answer : 

“TI would gratify you if I could, Gracey dear, 
but Mr. Barnard invited me to ride with him 
three or four days ago.” 

‘The color rushed up over Grace’s face bright 
and warm, but she did not speak. She was very 
busy ranning a lace raffle into the neck of her 
crimson merino gown; but her little fingers 
trembled, and Jane, who was much more ob- 
servant than she seemed, saw two or three tears 
. fall upon her hand, which, instead of exciting 
her sympathy, only made her quietly smile. 

It was a glorious evening of clear moonlight. 
The horses sped across the frosty ground, as if 
winged, while shouts of laughter and snatches 
of gay song rang out on the clear air, and 
mingled with the musical sleigh-bells. In all the 
party, there wasno one so bright and fair as 
Grace Wynne. Her lips were wreathed with 
smiles, her long dark curls fell to her waist, and 
kept time with her feet, as she moved lightly in 
the dance, her eyes had never seemed so bright 
and clear, her voice had never sounded so musical 
before. Mr. Barnard was the only person in the 
hall who appeared entirely unmoved by her 
charming beauty and grace. He devoted him- 
self to Jane, who did not dance, and who was 
looking very much pleased with his efforts to 
entertain her. Once as Grace was near them, 
she overheard her own name, and caught these 
words of Mr. Barnard : 

“ Yes, she is fascinating and beautiful, but she 
has no heart—and a woman without a heart'is a 
pitifal object.” 

How Grace laughed and danced after that! 
Her feet seemed winged, and her eyes were so 
bright, it was almost painful to look at them ; 
while every time she drew near the quiet couple 
who sat at the upper end of the hall, she would 
make a low, mocking bow, so provokingly saucy 
and audacious, that even Jane’s good temper 

‘Well, the merrymaking was over. The lights 
were extinguished in the hall, the remnants of 
their feast strewed the long tables in the dining- 
room, and the Cherrytown party were on their 
’ homeward way. Jabez Grant drove fast, for 
Grace’s high spirits were all gone, and she only 
spoke in monosyllables. He left her at her door, 
and she was quietly in bed long before Jane: 
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reached home. But not asleep! For once in 
her life, Grace was unhappy; and although she 
was too proud to own to herself the cause, yet 
her pillow was wet with tears, and her pretty 
face was so flushed and hot, that her careful sis- 
ter, as she bent over her, before extinguishing 
the candle, was really afraid a fever would result 
from the evening’s pleasure. 

“What are you looking at me for?’ cried 
Grace, petulantly, suddenly opening her eyes. 
“I can’t bear a light shining in my face.” 

“Mr. Barnard thought you were not well to- 
night, and he made me promise to see before I 
went to sleep,” said Jane, quietly. 

Grace covered her face with her hands. 

“It’s nothing to him whether I am sick or 
well,” she muttered ; “he needn’t trouble him- 
self.”’ 

Nevertheless the young lady became suddenly 
composed, after this, and in a very short time 
was asleep, with a smile on her lips and tears on 
her cheeks. 

Mr. Barnard went away to spend Thanks- 
giving day. In vain Aunt Patty painted glow- 
ing pictures of the dinner Jane was preparing ; 
in vain Mrs. Wynne urged his remaining at home 
until afternoon. Mr. Barnard had made up his 
mind, and as Aunt Patty said, “you couldn't 
turn him, and ’twarnt no more use to try, than 
’twas to throw stones against the wind.” 

The morning following Thanksgiving day, 
school commenced again. It was pleasant to be 
at her studies again, Grace thought, as she ran 
up stairs to the schoolroom, with her satchel on 
her arm. She opened the door with glowing 
cheeks, and her eyes fell first on her teacher, whe 
stood at his desk, looking so pale and sorrowful 
that she thought he must have met with some 
great grief. Then she heard a smothered 
whisper: 


“There she is—there’s Grace Wynne! She 
ought to be ashamed to show her face here !” 

The girl passed by them all to her desk, at the 
upper end of the room, and sat down; and Mr. 
Barnard spoke : 

“It is not that my own misfortune has been 
turned into a subject for ridicule””—he said, 
somewhat unsteadily— Iam very well aware 
that it has often excited your mirth—but it is the 
thought that there is among your number one 
who will so openly insult her teacher, and who 
gives evidence, not only of thoughtlessness and. 
levity, but of a heartless disregard of the feelings 
of one who most earnestly wishes her improve- 
ment and happiness. I am pained for her more 
than I can express, but she has my free forgive- 
ness. Young ladies, you may take your. books.- 
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Mr. Barnard sat down, and Grace glanced at 
the blackboard, upon which all eyes had been 
fastened. It was covered with a roughly- 
sketched picture of the dancing party at Chester 
Hall, and among the most conspicuous figures 
was a ridiculous caricature of Mr. Barnard, cane 
in hand, dancing with Jane Wynne. The indig- 
nant blood rushed to Grace’s face, and, tears 
sprang to her eyes; but she brushed them al- 
most angrily away, and bent over her book. Her 
class was called to recite, but she sat still in her 
seat; recess was given, and yet her drooping 
head was not raised ; the hours wore on, school 
‘was dismissed, and one by one the scholars 
passed out, until Grace alone was left—Grace in 
her seat, and Mr. Barnard, apparently uncon- 
scious of her presence, at his desk, with his head 
bent upon his hands. For many minutes the 
ticking of the clock was the only sound in the 
room. At last Grace arose, pushed back her 
long curls, and went noiselessly down the aisle. 
Her pride was all gone; that was evident from 
her tear-stained cheeks and quivering mouth. 
She drew near the platform, and stood beside 
her teacher, who appeared quite unconscious of 
her presence. She could endure the silence no 
longer, and laying her little white hand upon 
his, she knelt down besjde him, sobbing out the 
first words that sprang to her lips: 

“Tt wasn’t 1 who drew that horrid picture. 
Dear teacher, I couldn’t have been so wicked. 
Wont you believe me ?”’ 

There was no such thing as resisting that tear- 
stained, humble face—that clasping hand, and 
kneeling figure. Mr. Barnard forgot his dignity 
as a teacher—he only remembered that in spite 
of her childishness and folly, he loved Grace 
Wynne better than any one else in the wide 
world. So he drew her into his arms, and held 
her there, while she wept and sobbed like a little 
child, and he not only whispered in her ear the 


. assurance of his faith in her words, but another 
. assurance that made her heart beat fast, and her 


cheeks crimson; and after awhile, they walked 
home through the willow-fringed lane together, 
Grace still looking very humble and quiet, but 


‘Mr. Barnard with his fine face lighted with 


such a smile, that Aunt Patty, who stood at the 
window as they came up the yard, was quite at 
@ loss to know what had happened. 

Grace Wynne did not go to school after that. 
There was a great deal of gossip in Cherrytown 
in regard to the affair, All the girls thought 


- Grace for once was caught in her own net, and 


they were glad of it; while the spinsters, over 


| their “young hyson,” wondered that Mr. Bar- 
.mard should still continue to board under the 


same roof with “that impertinent little minx.” 

It was a mystery! But on Christmas evening, 
in Mrs. Wynne’s pretty parlor, in the presence of 
half the population of Cherrytown, the mystery 
was solved—for then, and there, Grace Wynne, 
never half so lovely before, became Grace Bar- 
nard. There was a gay party present from the 
city to witness the ceremony—two elegantly- 
dressed girls, young sisters of the bridegroom, 
and his elder brother, with his wife, all ready to 
welcome the blushing little bride to their hearts. 
It was as new to her, as to the good people of 
the village, that her husband was a man of 
wealth and station, instead of a poor school- 
master dependent on his own efforts for his sup- 
port; and almost in tears, Grace had told him 
before the wedding that she wished he had been 
poor, so he might have seen she was willing and _ 
glad to work for his sake. But Mr. Barnard, 
pushing the curls away from the sweet face, more 
thoughtful and fair than ever before, kissed her 
bright lips, and said, with deep feeling : 

“T know all I ever wished to know—that you 
learned to love me, in spite of misfortune and 
poverty, for myself alone! We shall be as 
happy in our fine mansion, as we should be in a 
humble country cottage.” 

Aunt Patty was a little vexed to think that 
good Mr. Barnard should have stood so much in 
his own light, as to have married Grace instead 
of Jane. But Jane herself had no such thought, 
and on that auspicious occasion, so bright were 
her eyes, so smooth her hair, so soft and pleasant 
her voice and smile, that the good clergyman of 
Cherrytown, a widower of four years, determined 
to ask her to fill the vacant chair at his fireside, 
and assume the responsibilities of a minister’s 
wife. And thus,in the course of time, Grace’s 
laughing prophecy to Aunt Patty was fulfilled, 
although, instead of eight children, Jane had 
only two “ to train up in the way they should go.” 


UNSUCCES§FUL IN THIS LIFE. 

I confess that increasing years bring with them 
amincreasing respect for those who do not suc- 
ceed in life, as those words are commonly used. 
Heaven is said to be a place for those who have 
not succeeded upon earth ; and it is vr f true 
that celestial graces do not best thrive and bloom 
in the hot blaze of worldly prosperity. Ill suc- 
cess sometimes arises from superabundance of 
qualities in themselves , trom a conscience 
too sensitive, a taste too fastidious, a self-forget- 
fulness too romantic, a modesty too retiring. I 
will not go so far as to say, with a living poet, 
that “the world knows nothing of its greatest 
men,” but there are forms of greatness, or at 
least, excellence, that die and make no sign; 
there are martyrs that miss the palm but not the 
stake; there are heroes without the laurel, and 
conquerors without the triumph.—Hi 
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THE BROKEN BRIDAL. 


‘THREE SONNETS. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


1. 
I saw a youthful pair, in whose bright eyes 
There beamed a deep and mutual love, 
Bit side by side beneath the twilight skies 
In yonder softly-shaded grove. 
The lover’s arms were twined around his bride, 
While smiles and kisses played upon 
Each other’s lips, as on the shell the tide 
Will sport when gilded by the sun. 
Life was « fairy dream to them—a dream 
Too sweet to last, like the soft dew 
That gems the rose, the rays which on it gleam 
But guide it to the heavenly blue: 
Or, like the nectar in the slumbering flower, 
Time sips it in its sweetest, fairest hour. 


I came again, and saw that faithful one 
Sit weeping near a new-made grave ; 

It was the bride’s—her happy soul had gone 
To a shore where rollamo sorrowing wave. 

And he, alas! torn from the cherished scene 
Which love had lit with angel ray, 

Long mourned amid those lovely bowers green, 
With none to cheer his lonely way. 

The skies are still as blue, the sun as bright, 
As when the lost was blooming nigh ; 

Yet from his noble heart has fied the light 
Which glowed like starry lamps on high, 
That down the past the speeding moments lit, 

And every morrow with « beauty gilt. 


m. 

I came once more—two graves were in that vale, 
Two snow-white tablets marked the spot! 

Now side by side, beneath the moaning gale, 
They sleep unwept, unknown, forgot! 

The trembling thunder echoes through the wood— 
They heed no more its awful groan ; 

Their ears are cold—no sound shall there intrude 
Until the fatal trumpet tone. 

Ah, such is man!—his heart is but a garden fair, 
Where blooms full many a beauteous flower; 
The rose of love in manhood’s dawn springs there, 

To live, alas, but one short hour! 
The blast of death sweeps o’er the heart’s sweet gem, 
And soon it fades away a rayless diadem. 
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THE BROKEN 


BY LIZZIE T. TURNER. 


Ir was night—the air was clear and frosty, 
but the wind blew in chilling gusts through the 
dark and narrow lanes. of Genoa, and even 
along its principal streets, making an unwelcome 
contrast to the joyous hospitality that reigned 
within the mansion of the Marchese Albertini. 

It was the evening of the first of January, 
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and the birthday of his only child, who had just 
attained her eighteenth year. The marchese was 
a widower, a Neapolitan by birth, but having 
married a Genoese lady, he had settled in her 
native country previously to her death, and 
partly from habit, partly from inclination, he 
had continued there. 

On the evening in question, his splendid mar- 
ble in order to do honor to his fair daugh- 
ter, was adorned with uhusual taste and elegance. 
The satin draperies, the marble floors, the gor- 
geous mirrors and lustres, formed a scene of en- 
chantment; and the lights were so disposed as 
to give the utmost effect to those noble paintings 
in which the Palazzo Albertini was so rich. 
The rooms were thronged with the noble and the 
lovely ; the most costly perfumes were distributed 
around the apartments, and the harmony of 
sweet voices contributed to the entertainment of 
those assembled. Amidst the crowd of gay 
cavaliers and beautiful, jewelled ladies, Adeline, 
the fair daughter of the marchese, moved in un- 
rivalled loveliness. A simple, though costly 
dress set off her beautiful figure, her dark and 
glossy hair was wound around her graceful 
head, and her eyes—how brightly they flashed 
from beneath their long fringes! The richness 
of the rose was on her cheek, and her voice was 
sweet and almost as low as were the summer 
winds. 

Many were the cavaliers who gazed on her with 
admiration, and strove to win her favor. But 
courteous to all, she smiled on none in particular. 
As the evening advanced, the crowd of guests 
became still more numerous, and Adeline, feel- 
ing herself exhausted and heated, retired for a 
moment’s repose to a smaller apartment, adjoin- 
ing the grand saloon. The windows opened on 
a magnificent terrace, leading, by a flight of mar- 
ble steps, to the beautiful gardens in the rear of 
the marchese’s mansion. The moon was up, 
though at times partially obscured ; but the stars 
were very bright, and Adeline, throwing a cloak 
around her, stepped out on to the terrace to 
breathe for a moment the pure air. She was 
about returning, when she observed a figure mov- 
ing in the direction of the terrace, and presently 
she heard her own name breathed forth in a voice 
not to be mistaken. Adeline knew it well—she 
descended hastily. 

“Leon—Leon,” she said, “what madness is 
this | 

“Chide me not, dearest,” he replied, as he 
clasped her to his heart. ‘Could I know that 
the noblest and bravest in Genoa were this night 
paying homage to its fairest flower, nor seek to 
win one smile for myself?” 
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“ Bat you have enemies here, dear Leon—de- 
part quickly, I pray. You need no fresh assur- 
ances of my affection.” 

“No, lovely one,” replied the youth, proudly. 
“T both believe and trust you. I'know that al- 
‘though the highest in Genoa sigh for her love, 
the daughter of the Marchese Albertini prefers 
‘above them all the adoration of Leon @arel- 
‘monte. And see,” he continued, as he took an 
ebony cross of exquisite workmanship from his 
‘vest, and placed it in the hands ‘of Adeline, “I 
‘am come likewise to offer you a tribute on your 
birthday—and a suitable one, is it not, sweet, for 
‘One so pure and guileless? You will prize it, 
although no brilliants glitter round it, and when 

think of him who gave it, breathe a prayer 
for him when he shall be far from hence.” 

“What can you mean, Leon” inquired the 
Yady, hurriedly. 

“Tam come,” he replied, “to bid you fare- 
‘well. Nay, hear me, my beloved one. It is true, 
mg birth is noble; but I am an orphan, poor and 
without friends. Your father scarcely deigns 
to notice me—how then, do you think he will 
hear of me as the declared lover of his daughter?” 

“ Dearest Leon, let us trust to time,” pleaded 
Adeline. 

_ The youth pressed his arm around her, and 
drew her trembling form towards him. 

,, “I must be stirring,” he said. “TI have lin- 

inactively here too long to gaze on you, 
and worship your young beauty. Now I must 
go forth into the world. A thousand paths are 
open to me, which will lead alike to fame and 
fortune. I will win you, lady, nobly and honor- 
ably, Iwill make for mysélf a renown, and 
even your father himself shall smile on our nup- 
tials.” And as he spoke, his cheeks kindled, 
and his dark eyes flashed with unusual brilliancy. 

The eyes of Adeline were dimmed with tears 
‘as she raised them to her lover’s face. 

“You think but lightly of the ‘pang of part- 
fing,” she said. 

“ Adeline, mine own,” replied the enthusiastic 
youth, “ you know me betier. “But for the end 
T have in view, I could endure it—the hope of 
¢alling you mine in the face of ‘an ‘envying 
multitude.” 

« Alas, alas,” said Adéline, “When tnay I hope 
to see you?” 

He paused for an instant: ‘Adeline, Tieave 
you surrounded by admirers—but I cannot look 
on that open brow and doubt. ‘I deém your 

and love as my own—immovable as a rock. 

‘ak you, then, for neither vow nor pledge; and 
my gage of truth shall be one kiss—one parting 
one of those pure, sweet lips.” 


“I must be gone,” said Adeline. 
—it is the voice of Rita calling me.” 

“ My lady! my lady!” exclaimed the girl, as 
she joined them breathless with haste and fright, 
“your father has just now told me your presence 
was wanted/\end. eno you He will 
be here himself directly.” 

“Tam coming, Rfta,” said ‘Adeline, “hasten 
and tell him s0.—O, Leon!” she cried, turning 
towards him, “you must, indeed, be gone. I 
tremble for the consequences should my father 
discover you—pray leave me.” 

“ But one moment,” replied her lover. ‘Mark 
me, Adeline! On this very day twelvemonth— 
your birthday (if not before), you shall surely 
see me. I will be with you, if alive—perhaps 
crowned with success—perhaps ruined alike in 
a and fortune—yet,..yours, ever yours till 

“God go with you, "*#exedatiied the weeping 
Adeline. 

“ Dearest and best beloved, farewell !” replied 
her lover. And with one passionate embrace 
they parted. 

Little did the’ fray’ ‘and: glitteritig assemblage 
who graced the evening “banquet at ‘the Mar- 
chese Albertini’s that night, deem that she who 
presided there was a prey to the most, agonizing 
sorrow, and that her apparent joyousness was but 
a veil to conceal her heart’s wretchedness ! 

Months fled ‘away, and Adeline heard:no di- 
rect tidings from Leon, but her trust in her 
lover’s parting words remained unshaken, and 
cavalier after cayalier who sighed for her love 
was dismissed. At length there came one, un- 
exceptionable alike in person, birth and fortune ; 
and the marchése, usually so indulgent, in this 
case was peremptory. He was deaf to Adeline’s 
protestations of dislike, and insisted on her re- 
ceiving his friend, the Marchese Espineto, as a 
suifor for her hand. Adeline, thus compelled to 
receive his visits, maintained ever towards him 
the same civil, unruffied demeanor. At first, she 
appealed to his generdsity—he told him she 
loved another, and that her heart could never be 
his. But her béduty had so enthralled him that 
he heard her unmoved. Nay, he even smiled at 
her enthusiasm, and, secure of her father’s con- 
sent, he contentedly trusted to time and his own 
assiduities, to make her wholly his own. After 
this, Adeline despised him. 

Rita, too, her faithfal attendant, also brought 
her tidings of Leon. ‘Fortune had smiled on 
him ; he had entered the army and had risen to 
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a high post, and by the cousin of Rita, whom he 
knew and could trust, he sent Adeline a ring, as 

a token of his ever-enduring affection. This sus- 
. tained her spirits, and despite Espineto’s atten- 
' tions, she looked forward to future happiness 
with the chosen of her young heart. 

The rich luxuriance of summer had passed, 
and even the golden tints of autumn were fading 
away, when the government of Genoa became 
aware that there were plots in existence to over- 
turn it. But so secret were the conspirators—so 
cautious in their meetings—that none had as yet 
been discovered or brought to justice. Many of 
high birth were known to be implicated, although 
no proofs to that effect were brought forward ; 
among the names whispered about, was that of 
Leon Carelmonte, the lover of Adeline, who had 
lately quitted the army in disgust at some affront 
which he imagined had been put upon him. 

His place of residence was not known, but the 
government employed spies, and he was seized 
one night and thrown into prison, on a charge of 
having attended a treasonable meeting: Two 
others were apprehended at the same time, but 
they knew very little of the plot which was 
formed—they had not been trusted with the 
names even, of those engaged in it—yet, in order 
to mitigate their own punishment, they deposed 
to having seen Leon among the conspirators. 
He loudly and positively asserted his innocence, 
but to no effect. He was a man of rare talents, 
. and had obtained a high reputation for himself. 
The government, therefore, resolved to make 
an example of him, with the view of striking 
terror into his associates, and while those who 
were apprehended with him were kept in the 
oa confinement, he was condemned to 


like a thunder-bolt. At first, she refused cre- 
dence to the story ; but when she heard the tongue 
of every one proclaiming it, her expression of 
disbelief availed nothing. But her confidence 
in his innocence could not be shaken. 

“ He has been betrayed,” she exclaimed, “ but 
his honor and faith are unsullied. He must not 
die! His precious life must not be sacrificed. On 
me alone let vengeance fall —I will be the 
victim 

The Marchese Albertini sat alone in his libra- 
ry reading. He was aroused by hearing a light 
_ footstep. He looked up and saw his daughter, 
but her cheek was so deadly pale, and her lips 
were so compressed, that he almost started as he 
looked on her. 

“ My father,” she said, “ you have often urged, 
nay, implored me to become the wife of the 


Marchese Espineto—I am now ready—grant me 
but one boon, and do with me as you will.” 
The marchese appeared surprised. “Calm 
yourself, Adeline,” he said. “Sit down.” 
“No, my father,” she replied, as she sunk at 
his feet. ‘“ Hear me—Leon Carelmonte—” _ 


claimed. 

“Not so! not so!” she cried. “He loved me 
once—do not frown—it is over now—” 

“ And you,” replied the marchese, rising from 
his seat—“ you, the daughter of a high and no- 
ble house, smiled upon his suit clandestinely! 
Was this right, Adeline?” : 

“ Forgive me,” she said, “henceforth he must 
be as nothing to me; but save him, save him 
from the death he is condemned to suffer. You 
are high and rich, and your interest, your en- 
treaties, can give him life and liberty. O, if you 
knew him—his generous devotedness, his noble 
nature, and his deep feelings of enthusiasm,—so 
young, too! you, even you, would pity him.” 

“ Adeline,” said the marchese, “you have 
erred deeply, but on condition that you do in- 
deed consent to become the envied bride of the 
Marchese Espineto, I will think of what you 
have said.” 

“ Bless you, my father! Yes, anything, even 
that. O, when I think of his deep, devoted 
affection, and the destruction of his long-cherished 
hopes, to part forever is bitter enough. But I 
have promised and will perform,—for his death, 
the very ‘ht of it maddens me—I could not 
outlive it!’ And Adeline, at length overcome, 
leaned her head on the marble table beside her, 
and wept in uncontrollable agony. 

The marchese approached, he spoke gently to 
her, persuaded her to retire to her chamber, and 
promised to see if anything could be done for the 
unfortunate Leon. To effect a marriage be- 
tween Adeline and his friend Espineto had lately 
been the strongest wish of the marchese. But to 
this his daughter had steadily manifested the 
most strenuous opposition. Now that he had 
obtained her consent, on condition. that Carel- 
monte should be liberated, the terms seemed easy 
to him. Hs did not know the depth of his 
daughter’s affection, but believed that in the 
pomp and splendor of Espineto’s bride, she 
would forget her early predilection. He exerted 
his influence ; he did not spare bribes, where he 
found they would be acceptable. 

The proofs against Leon had from the first 

been slight, and when a wealthy and powerful 
noble was found to be interésted in him, they 
vanished into air. And at the end of a few days, 
the marchese placed in Adeline’s hand a fall and 
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free pardon for Leon Carelmonte. To be quite 
assured of his safety, she had stipulated for this ; 
and Rita, her waiting-maid, who was wholly in 
her confidence, she deputed to convey it to him, 
with her everlasting farewell. 

Leon was solitary in his prison cell; the 
shades of evening were stealing over his native 
city, Genoa the superb. There was asmall win- 
dow in his dungeon, thickly secured with iron 
bars, but it was not beyond his height, and he 
stood now gazing from it on the noble prospect 
which spread before him, until tender and mel- 
ancholy thoughts so overcame him that even 
tears forced themselves into his eyes, which he 
the next moment indignantly dashed away. 

Before him lay the noble bay of Genoa, crowd- 
ed with different merchant vessels, and he looked 
down upon splendid marble palaces and beautiful 
churches. Among the crowd of buildings, his 
eyes rested on the Albertini palace, the roof of 
which he could plainly discern. He thought of 
his last interview with Adeline—of the death to 
which he was doomed, and of the ruin which 
had come over the high and promising hopes in 
which he had then indulged. The recollection 
was too painful ; he drew his hand over his eyes 
to shut out the view,and turned from the window. 

At this moment the prison door grated on its 
hinges, and in another moment Rita stood be- 
fore him. She did not speak, but held towards 
him the paper containing his pardon and the 
ring. Tears choked her words, for the tender- 
hearted girl was shocked at the sight of his wan 
and hollow cheeks and the dimness of his once 
brilliant eyes. A glow of delight spread itself 
over his countenance, as he perused the paper 
which gave him back to life and freedom. But 
it faded when he looked on the ring. 

“ Does Adeline send me this ?” he said. “Has 
she forgotten me because I am unfortunate? Or 
does she still remember me, and is it to her that 
Iam indebted for liberty to breathe again the 
pure and blessed air of my native land ?” 

“ My mistress,” replied the girl, “ bade me tell 
you that her love is as true as when you parted 
from her—that she never can change, nor did 
she ever believe the charges brought against you.” 

“Bless her—bless you!” cried Leon. “And 
I shall once more see her, and—” 

“No,” said Rita, “that must not be. She 
sends you by me, and with this ring, her farewell 
forever! 0, youdo not know my dear lady’s 
agony, nor her bitter tears before she thus re- 
signed you !” 

Leon did not answer, but he covered his face 
with his hands and groaned aloud. 


“Nothing but the dread of your death and 
sufferings,” resumed Rita, “could have shaken 
her plighted faith. But when that came upon 
her, she did not rest until she had won a promise 
from the marchese, her father, to procure your 
pardon. The price she pays for it is indeed a 
bitter one !” 

“© that I had died first! But tell me—tell 
me the worst at once !” he cried. 

Rita hesitated a moment, then turned her 
head away, and added : 

“ To save your life, Lady Adeline is pledged 
to wed the Marchese Espineto.” 

“O, fatal gift of life and freedom! Death 
would be far more welcome, than thus to lose 
the only being that brightened my wayward 
course! I refuse the boon—I will remain here 
—this marriage shall not take place—anything 
—O, the worst of torments, rather than that!” 

“Tt is useless now; your pardon is publicly 
proclaimed before now, and it is not even allowed 
you to refuse it. Quick, for the time allotted to 
me here is nearly passed, and tell me what ti- 
dings shall I bear from you to my lady?” 

“ Tell her that the gift of freedom which she 
sent me is valueless—worse, far worse than the 
death to which,J was doomed ; and yet, not so— 
do not say so, it would wound her gentle nature. 
Tell her that this hated marriage shall not be. 
I will save her from it, or perish. I will see her 
yet again, and gaze upon her bright loveliness— 


/ for she must not, she shall not be sacrificed for 


my preservation !” 

“Tt is too late now,” exclaimed Rita, “ prep- 
arations for the wedding have already com- 
menced, and my lady is strictly guarded. Were 
it otherwise, she has obtained the boon she asked, 
and she will keep her plighted word—yes, al- 
though her heart should break, she will pay the 

“ Then farewell,” said Leon, despairingly, “to 
hope and happiness, O, Adeline—Adeline! my 
first, my only love, must I lose thee forever, nor 
dare'to call thee mine ?—Rita,” he added, “I 
charge you bear to your lady my thanks, and 
tell her while Leon Carelmonte has life, his love 
and his prayers will be hers—hers forever !” 

He sank exhausted on his pallet—the jailer 
stood at the door—he motioned Rita to depart. 
And drawing her veil over her face, she obeyed, 
and Leon was once more left to silence and sol- 
itude—as from the terms of his pardon he was 
not to be liberated until the next day. 

Some weeks passed, and every effort, every 
stratagem which Leon made use of to gain access 
to Adeline proved utterly fruitless, 80 many bar- 
riers had the marchese placed around his daugh- 
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ter, to guard against any one, save his own crea- 
tures, holding communication with her. Ad- 
eline, in truth, had become a changed being. 
A settled melancholy had taken possession of 
her—she received the attentions of her future 

husband with a sort of quiet indifference, and if 
she shrank sometimes from the thought of be- | 
coming a bride, she nerved herself with the ree- | 
ollection that Leon, her fondly cherished Leon, 

owed his life to her—and it was sweet even to | 
suffer for him. 

At length the day drew near; the first of 
January was the day appointed for the wedding | 
of the Lady Adeline with the Marchese Espineto. | 

“T parted from Leon on that day,” she said, 
“and now, when it again comes round, I shall 
be eternally separated from him! It is well—I 
would not wish it otherwise.” 

The evening of the first day of the new year 
arrived, and the Palazzo Albertini was again a 
scene of splendor. The wedding guests were all 
assembled—the bridegroom in waiting, and the 
ecclesiastic had already opened his book, as he 
stood at the sumptuous altar, lighted with mas- 
sive candelabra, in the chapel belonging to the 
palace. They looked for the bride. At length 
she approached, and beautiful she looked, al- 
though pale, very pale. Her step was not so 
firm as usual, and her eyes were tearless, as, 
leaning on her faithful Rita, she advanced to the 
altar. Her father took her hand, and she smiled 
on him, but it was sadly, nor did she turn away 
from the fond whisper of the Marchese Espineto. 
No, shé had wrought herself up to suffer all 
with patience. Her lace veil had partially fallen 
aside, and disclosed the costly pearls wreathed 
in her glossy, raven hair. The eyes of all rested 
almost with devotion on the classic beauty of her 
features, but a low sob and a deep sigh were the 
tributes of admiration paid by one there; and 
Adeline well knew they came from her faithful 
attendant, who stood a little on one side, leaning 
against a pillar. 

The marriage service commenced—the priest 
had read but a few sentences, when hurrying 
steps were heard at the farther end of the chapel, 
and hastily pushing aside those who would have 
interrupted his progress, Leon Carelmonte stood 
before the astonished group, and before they could 
recover from their surprise, he had clasped Ad- 
eline to his heart. 

“Insolent! What does this intrusion mean ?” 
exclaimed Espineto, as he strove to disengage 
Adeline from his embrace. 

“ She is mine,” replied Leon—*“ mine by vows 
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that Heaven has registered, and I will not part!” 


“ O, Leon, Leon, is this well ?”’ cried Adeline. 
“ Why are you come to make the path of duty 
still more difficult ¢?” 

“Did I not say,” he rejoined, “ that on this 
day I would see you—and have I not kept my 
tryst well ?” 

The Marchese Albertini made a sign to his at- 
tendants to secure Leon. Bnt his quick eye de- 
tected it, and his sword prevented all approach. 
“ This is no time for strife,” he said. ‘“ Mar- 


| chese Albertini, there is a plot against you—your 


tna The conspirators are this night 
in arms against the government and state of 
Genoa! They are many in number, powerful 
and well-armed, and you, from your wealth and 
known adherence to the state, will be one of their 
first victims. Hark! they are even now ap- 
proaching !” 

“It is but a trick to gain time,” replied the 
marchese, as he took his daughter’s hand and led 
her again to the altar, “and were it not for this 
sacred place, my gdod sword should chastise 
your insolence !’* 

The burning flush of anger mounted to the 
cheek of Leon, but it quickly subsided, and he 
controlled his ardent feelings. Once more the 
book was opened, but quickly closed again, for a 
loud and appalling shout from without, mingled 
with shrieks and cries, seemed to shake the build- _ 
ing, and bore fearful testimony to the truth of 
Leon’s warning. The marchese looked around 
him in amazement. Espineto would have seized 
his bride by the arm, but Leon prevented him. 

“Why are you still here?” said Adeline, re- 
proachfully. 

“ To save you, or to die with you !” he replied. 

The affrighted guests now fied in all directions. 

“ Secure the chapel door!” cried the marchese. 

His order was instantly obeyed, and just in 
time, for in a few moments more it was shaken 
violently, and the tread of many feet was heard 
around the building, apparently endeavoring to 
discover an entrance, and the marchese’s name 
was heard mingled with threats. For a moment 
all was hushed—a deep groan burst from the lips 
of the Marchese Espineto, and he fell lifeless to 
the floor. A shot fired through a small loop- 
hole in the chapel had entered his body, and he 
had thus fallen a victim to lawless violence. 

“Save the Lady Adeline!” cried Leon. The 
marchese, warned by the spectacle before him, 
hesitated no longer. 

“Follow me,” said Leon. 

Adeline was supported by her father and the 
priest, and followed by Rita and two or three 
other domestics. ee 
the door of the chapel which communicated with 
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the mansion, and hastened to the terrace—bat | 


how to pass the gardens was the difficulty. 
Breathless with terror they descended—the dark- 
ness favored them. They heard voices around 
them, and they scarcely dared to breathe. Leon 
led the way, which was familiar to him even in 
the gloom which now enveloped it. Loud shouts 
of exultation behind them announced that the 
conspirators had effected an entrance into the 
marchese’s mansion, and they pressed onward 
with greater rapidity. They had just reached a 
partof the gardens communicating with the 
open road, but the door was fast locked, and re- 
sisted their utmost efforts. The wall adjoining 
was, however, low, and partly broken down. 
This, they were in the act of attempting to pass, 
when four men rushed upon them and command- 
ed them to desist. Leon drew his sword— 

“On with the lady!” he cried, “forward, for 
your lives! Do not heed me—take the turning 
to the left,” he whispered. “ It will lead to the 
Street de la Hieta—look Out for number seven 
—enter—and you are safe.” 

“Brave youth,” replied the marchese, “ you 
shall not lose your life for us. And now to help. 
Villains, advance !” 

The foremost one discharged his pistol, which 
slightly wounded Leon in the arm, who rushed 
on him and laid him prostrate on the earth by a 
blow from his sword. The one engaged with the 
marchese was tall and powerful. But the mar- 
chese was an expert swordsman, and he parried 
his adversary’s strokes with admirable skill. 
Overcome with rage and passion, the man made 
a furious thrust at the marchese, who slipped 
dexterously aside, and watching his opportunity, 
buried his sword in the body of his opponent, 
who fell instantly to the ground. The other two, 
who were attacking Leon, observing the fall of 
their companion, fied instantly. Voices were, 
however, heard in the distance, and apprehensive 
of being overpowered, Leon and the marchese 
hastened to gain the garden wall, over which the 
half-insensible Adeline had been conveyed by her 
companions during the affray. They effected it 
in safety, and cautiously and in silence they trav- 
ersed the road leading to their place of shelter. 
Occasionally shouts and loud cries came on their 
ears, borne by the wind as it swept past them, 
and they could yet see the torches flashing to 
and fro in the Albertini palace. The marchese 
sighed heavily, but his principal thoughts were 
of his daughter, and when at length he reached 
the house where she was, and clasped her un- 
armed to his heart, after all the perils of the 
night, his fortitude gave way and he wept tears 
of joy and thankfulness. 
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Morrow dawned on the little group, and found 
them still happier. Leon had brought them tid- 
ings that soon after their attack on the marchese’s 
mansion, a body of troops belonging to the state 
had engaged and dispersed them, and the chief 
of the ringleaders were taken and in prison. 
Their whole plans had been betrayed to the goy- 
ernment by one of their number, and measures 
had been taken to disconcert their schemes, 
But the government was unable to prevent the 
outrage at the marchese’s, owing to the attack 
commencing much earlier than was anticipated. 
It was the house of Leon to which the marchese 
and his daughter had been conducted, and which 
being situated in a retired part of the city, afford- 
ed them @ secure asylum. Leon explained to 
the marchese that the cause of his being seen at 
a meeting of the conspirators, was his anxiety to 
detach a dear and early friend from embarking 
ina ruinous and traitorous undertaking. His 
efforts, however, had been of no avail—yet to that 
friend he was indebted for his knowledge of the 
intended attack on the Albertini palace, and he 
had hastened thither so as to seek and to save 
Adeline. 

A few days restored the marchese and his 
daughter to their home, and the former was so 
sensible of Leon’s bravery, and of the services 
he had rendered, that his hostility towards him 
was entirely forgotten. As he was of good 
family, he no longer opposed him as the lover of 
his daughter ; and Leon Carelmonte stood by the 
side of the beautiful Adeline, the envy of the 
proudest in Genoa. Convinced by the public 
service he had rendered, that the charge against 
him as a conspirator was wholly unfounded, the 
state made ample amends for its former suspi- 
cions and treatment. A command in the army 
was offered to his acceptance, and his skill and 
courage soon bid fair to establish a reputation 
for him by no means inferior to the position 
he had long before resolved to gain before 
claiming the Lady Adeline. The term of proba- 
tion he had fixed upon to acquire fame and for- 
tune was much shortened by his rapid rise. Be- 
fore another summer blossomed forth in its beau- 
ty, the Albertini was again a scene of 
splendor, and Leon Carelmonte (as he had fore- 
told), with the consent of her father, led Lady 
Adeline to the altar—this time a willing bride, 
and happily united to her first and only love, for 
whose preservation she had been willing to yield 
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THE WANDEBER’S RETURN. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 
—s~G~Oouén 


‘Calmly the gentle breezes float 
Oar bark o’er the billowy sea, 
Where oft is heard the sea-bird’s note, 
As it warbles its minstrelsy. 


The queen of night, from her azure throne, 
In cloudless majesty sheds 

Her silvery light ‘neath torrid zone, 
And the waves of the ocean weds. 


The stars in their quiet motion keep 
Their track in the pathless afr; 
And glimmer above yon rocky steep, 

And gleam on the islet fair. 


The nereids sport on the mountain wave, 
And chant their roundelay ; 

Then hie to the rock which the waters lave, 
And vanish beneath the spray. 


But soon these scenes will be lost to view, 
As we near our native land ; 

Yet Memory will her vigils keep, 
To re-visit the sea-b@at strand. 


Btill dear to the heart are the scenes we greet, 
The home of our childish mirth ; 

Oar spirits yearn for the loved ones there, 
As we gage on the land of our birth. 

Is my mother there with a tearful eye, 
To welcome her only son? 

And my father, too, in joyous trust, 
To watch for the wandering one? 

Is my darling sister to meet my gaze, 
With her thrilling look of love? 

Or has her gentle spirit passed 
To fairer worlds above? 


’Tis sad to think that some loved one’s voice, 
That was music to my ear: 

Some face that was wont to gladden me, 
Is no longer there to cheer. 

Then away, away with thoughts like these, 
Which blight my fancied bliss ; 

Ne’er doubt that faithful friends may mest 
In a changing world like this! 


\ (omrarmat.] 


THE OLD FISHERMAN’S STORY. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Tuar was a pleasant summer’s evening in the 
warm and sultry August—just five years ago to- 
night. How distinctly and freshly it comes to 
my memory now, with the recollection of the 
happy and joyous faces around me, as we stood 
on, the long piazza in front of the hotel at W— 
Beach, gazing out on the gently heaving ocean 
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which had risen from out the eastern waters. 
The day had been uncommonly sultry, and now. 
as the evening breeze swept in from the Atlantic, 
all who had congregated at that seaside resort 
left their rooms, eager to breathe the fresh air. 

We were a party of schoolmates who had 
eome down from our quiet inland village to pase 
a few delightful days beside the waters—ready, 
with the zest of youth, for recreation, drives 
along the smooth beach, and the fine surf-bathing, 
Our day had been a busy one; and somewhat 
weariedly we sat there on the piazza that evening 
—now gazing listlessly out on the wide expanse 
of ocean, then up into the starry heavens, and I 
doubt not but all, like myself, thought of the 


| great mysteries of creation, and how far surpass- 


ing the knowledge of man is that of Him who 
frames the laws of the universe, regulates the 
ebb and flow of the ocean tides, and holds the 
waves in the hollow of his hand, for gradually 
the ringing laugh and hum of conversation was 
hushed, and a deep silence rested on the gro’ 
Perhaps an hour had thus passed, when 
gradual rising of the wind and the scudding 
clouds that began to fly 
with the distant muttering of thunder in the 
betokened a rising shower—perhaps the prel 
of a coming storm—for I observed that the 
waves began to gather volume and tone, while a 
deep, hoarse murmur came swelling in from the 
sea, Presently thunder clouds grew into dense 
piles above the western, inland hills, and the 
whole sky was overspread with a dark pall ; then, 
after a slight lull in the wind, a heavy crash 
came, which seemed to rend the cliffs, then roll 
away in long echoes across the waters, a sheet af 
vivid red lightning spread its glare around us, 
revealing the landscape behind—the hotel, with 
its group on the piazza who had remained to 
watch the rising tempest, the two tall elms close 
by, with the swing pendant from their sturdy 
boughs, and before us the long line of wet sands, 
bordered with the curling white breakers. With 
that crash the floodgates of heaven were up- 
loosed, and down came the torrent. The thun- 
der tempest was upon us. 

What aglorious sight was that ocean pan- 
orama before ys, which we watched, dra 
back into the shelter of the broad covered pore 
—the breakers dashing in like mad steeds, 
the foam about their champed bits overleaping 
and trampling upon the rocky shore! Let 
always witness a thunder-storm beside the m} 
There, one loses none of the grandeur and gy) 
limity of the scene when flood meets flood, a 
the red artillery of the skies echoes the shock 


that mirrored back the rays of the fall moon, 


the encounter. Yel 
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I listened to a story that night from the lips of 
old Jerry the fisherman, whose rude cabin stood 
& little way inland, behind the shelter of a rocky 
ledge, and whose boat lay upturned high above 
water mark on the bank of the little river, an 
arm of the sea, that described a bend at the 
northern limit of the beach. Many the night I 
had watched him row his fishing boat up into 
this creek, draw it over the rocks, spread his nets 
to dry, then carry his day’s winnings from the 
deep into the fish-house close by. But I had 
mever supposed old Jerry above his class, or 
sought to engage him in conversation, so entirely 
busied with his toils he always seemed. But 
that night, standing on the hotel piazza as the 
shower was coming up, the landlord, who came 
out and stood beside me, said : 

“ Now there’s old Jerry—a strange old fellow, 
too. Some mystery about him. Nobody knows 
where his home is—for he is no native of these 
parts. Came here years ago, with a little boy, 
his only son, I suppose—hasn’t seemed like him- 
self since he was drowned. Never heard the 
story ?”—noticing my start of surprise—“ he’ll 
tell it to you, for he’s fond of dwelling on it, es- 
pecially on the nights of storm, like this. There 
are old settlers living on this coast here that re- 
member the lad—a beautiful boy of some five or 
six years. And they say Jerry was another man 
from the day when they found the drowned body 
of the poor little fellow. It was singular, too. 
There were two of ’em drowned, they say—the 
other the sick child of a rich southerner, who 
had brought him here for the benefit of the sea 
air. I do not remember how ‘twas exactly. 
Jerry will tell you himself, for here he comes up 
this way.” And the busy landlord moved 
away. 

“Tt isa sad story,” said the old fisherman, 
when I had gained courage to advance to the 
pillar against which he leaned, while the wind 
played with the scanty gray locks about his 
weather-beaten temples, and the drooping brim 
of his tarpaulin covered many a seam in his 
wrinkled forehead—‘“a sad story—and you are 
too young, child, to listen to an old man’s sor- 
rows. But I love to talk of my poor lost Eddie ; 
he seems a child to me still, though twenty years 
have rolled round since I lost him, and he would 
bea man now if he had been spared me—I love 
to talk of him, and on evenings like this—just 
such a night as I came home to find yonder 
house desolate”—and he pointed away to the 
little cabin down the beach—“I always think of 
my poor little Eddie. 

“Thave not always lived here, nor always 
been Jerry the fisherman,” he went on, after a 


little pause, in which he strove to gather calm- 
ness, and I saw the convulsive working of his 
mouth. “There were years in my early man- 
hood, when the world looked fair and bright as 
it does now to you or any of yon group of young 
people chatting so gayly together there. And 
there were years, too, when I was happy in my 
home. It matters not now that I should speak 
of what sent me here, a wronged, disappointed, 
desolate man, without faith in God, or love for 
any human being save my boy, whom I had 
seen worse than orphaned by the same stroke that 
left me worse than wifeless.” 

“Was Eddie's mother dead?” I asked, not 
comprehending the meaning of his words. 

“ Dead! Worse than that! Ay, would she 
had died!” he answered bitterly. ‘“ But why do 
Ispeak of this, and to you, except that your 
young heart accords me the sympathy that I read 
upon your face? No wonder in your youth and 
inexperience of the ways of the wicked world, 
you ask me if she died! No, child, she was not 
dead to the wicked world, but to her child and 
tome. The law severed us—she, a divorced 
wife—I, a wronged husband, and our boy an in- 
nocent child, whom I was anxious to bear away 
from the country where dwelt one who had for- 
gotten what was due to the holy name of woman. 
To this wild, desolate coast, I brought my boy. 
There were no other cabins here but my own 
then. No public house stood here, and no visitors 
in summer disturbed these solitudes, save occa- 
sionally a chance traveller, to whom my hut gave 
shelter and rest. The village yonder, three 
miles away, then, as now,I visited to buy my 
stores of provisions, for I had not come penni- 
less to this solitude—and the ocean gave me em- 
ployment for my weary hours. Day after day in 
summer I used to row Eddie over the waters, 
now dragging my net for fish, now idly floating 
for hours from wave to wave. 

“Three years went by in this manner, and 
though I had learned to love my solitude, I be- 
gan to think of leaving this coast for some in- 
land town in order to give my boy, who had 
begun to manifest a fondness for books and to 
ask questions about the world, the privileges of 
schools and association with children of his 
years, when suddenly the blow was struck which 
left me sere, withered, old before my time.” And 
the old man buried his face in his hands, while 
memory went back into his past. 

“But I must tell you how Eddie died,” he 
went on, after redbvering himself. “ That sum- 
mer, a gentleman who had been travelling through 
Maine, and found his way to this then unfre- 
quented beach, left with me for a few weeks his 


son, a pale, delicate boy, only three years 
Eddie’s senior, in hopes that the bracing sea air 
would strengthen his fragile form. The gentle- 
man, Mr. Eustace, was from the south, and had 
taken his boy north by advice of physicians—and 
leaving him here, he proposed returning for him 
when hé should have finished the transaction of 
some business which took him down to St. Johns, 
So I received the little fellow as Eddie’s com- 
panion, and a happy time the two boys had, 
clambering over the rocks, and strolling down 
the smooth beach gathering shells and mosses. 

“ Eddie had never attempted going out in the 
boat unaccompanied by me, and so I had not 
thought it necessary to charge him against it; 
nor did I on that pleasant summer’s afternoon 
when I left the lads “playing on the bank down 
there where the boat lay, and turned my steps 
over to the village yonder to purcliase some stores 
for my little family. The tide was just coming 
in as I left them—and I did not think that it 
might reach the boat and float it before my re- 
turn, for there had been a strong easterly wind 
lately, and the flow-tides never ran higher on 
this coast. 

“ When the afternoon had almost passed, and 
I was on my homeward way, I noticed a small 
cloud, scarcely bigger than a man’s hand, which 
grew rapidly till it overspread the heavens. My 
practised eye saw that a sudden storm was rising, 
and I hurried on, remembering how alarmed the 
two boys might be at finding themselves alone in 
a tempest. The rain came down in torrents be- 
fore I got in sight of my home, but I hurried on, 
passing the bank where my boat had been drawn 
up, scarcely glancing that way for thinking of 
the boys. I entered the house—they were not 
there. I ran down to the little grotto under the 
ledge where they often played—but there I did 
not find them. I called aloud, but no answer! 

“A sudden thought struck me. The boat! 
In an instant I gained the bank. God of heaven, 
the boat was missing! _I thought I should go 
mad. I called aloud, I shricked till I was 
hoarse, calling their names. But the wind and 
thunder only hurled them back to my lips again. 
The tempest still raged as the night fell. I could 
not enter my house—I could not leave the beach 
to summon any of the villagers—and all night 
long I paced to and fro, 
leaving those two children together—now moan. 
ing feebly in my anguish. I had no other boat 
to try the billows, or I should have put out in 
night and darkness in mad quest of them. So, 
all that terrible night I heard but the roar of the 
Taging breakers beating against the shore. 


THE OLD FISHERMAN’S STORY. 


sight. With the incoming tide, along with great 
drifts of tangled seaweed, came fragments of 
children’s clothing—a torn straw hat, the boat 
oars, and by-and-by the boat came drifting in, 
upturned and empty. Later, when the storm had 
wholly died away, and the sun shone in m 

in the clear blue sky—and when a few men 
come down from the village to see the effects of 
the high tides—then, while we watched and wait- 
ed together, the two boys were cast upon the 
beach—pale, drowned, with sweet smiles on their 
dead faces, locked in each other’s arms. 

“The current that always boils round the out- 
most point of yonder ledge,”—pointing away to 
the high reef that projected out into the sea, now 
faintly seen by the moonbeams struggling through 
the rifted clouds—for the shower had passed— 
“ that current never beat so madly, as my heart 
against the decree of my Maker, when the sym- 
pathizing village neighbors bore my Eddie in 
their arms down to my cabin. It was dreadful! 
I could have died—I prayed aloud for death, but 


had been bereaved—I was not alone in my terri- 
ble sorrow. When Mr. Eustace came, what an- 
swer had I to make to his query for his boy? 
None, save to lead him to the little grave on the 
hillock behind the ledge, where, in one coffin, we 
had buried both the drowned boys. They had 
closed their eyes clasped in each other’s arms— 
they slept together. But Mr. Eustace’s grief was 
not so violent as my own. The bolt had entered 
his heart, but he was a silent, reserved man, and 
and he did not speak his sorrow. Yet, when 
that night of anguish succeeding the knowledge 
of his boy’s death, had bleached his raven hair 
white as our winter’s snow, I knew he had suf- 
fered terribly. He did not blame me, and when 
I cast blame on myself he silenced me, saying— 
‘God took them.’ But we went together and 
wept over their grave. For more than twenty 
years the grass has grown there, and I have 
watched and tended their sleeping-place. This 
is my home now. I have never had desire to 
leaye it. Ishall die here. And every summer 
until this, has Mr. Eustace come north to visit 
his child’s grave. He always spent one day and 
night in my cabin—then returned to his home 
again. He was a rich and honored man, but he 
told me last year he would have given all his 
possessions for the life of his only son. 
“Perhaps 1 shall never make this journey 
again,’ said he to me then, ‘ for I am growing 
old and feeble, but you will never forget to plant 
the spring flowers over my Robert's little grave.” 


“ Morning came, and I was prepared for the 


His prophecy was true. He died last winter in 
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his distant southern home. And I know I shall 
soon go the same journey,” continued the old 
man, after a pause. “There is a wider ocean 
than yonder, we must all cross. Some set sail 
earlier, others later, and all will meet at last on 
the further shore. In my dreams I always see 
Eddie standing there waiting for me. I dreamed 
of him last night—I may see him soon. I like 
to talk about him when I find such a listener as 
you. Pardon me, if I have wearied you. The 
storm is over and I will go. Good night.” 
And old Jerry gave me his hard, horny hand a 
moment, then turned away. 

One by one the group had left the piazza,-and 
I was the last who walked through the deserted 
hall and up the staircase to my room—and long 
after midnight I lay and listened to the roar of 
the deep and the wash of the waters on the beach 
below ; and when at last I fell asleep, it was to 
dream brokenly of the two fair-haired boys, who 
had been tempted out upon the treacherous waves 
to meet their fate, and had been cast upon the 
sands locked in each other’s arms. 

Early the next morning there was a stir in the 
hotel—feet hurrying to and fro through the halls, 
and little knots of people hastening down to the 


beach. I hastily descended, feeling agsured that 
something unusual had occurred, Yes, some- 
thing strange it was, and sad, too !—for an early 
fisherman had discovered prone and senseless on 
the sands where he had fallen, the form of old 
Jerry. There in the night-time had he fallen— 
there they found him, cold, pale, dead, but with 


the same sweet smile on his face be had | 
when he gave me his hand at parting. 

He had, indeed, “soon” seen his lost Eddie. 
His passage across the dim ocean of death had 
been a brief one, and he had now joined his boy 
on the other shore. They buried him there on 
the hillock, beside the tiny mound made twenty 
r before, and not one of the sojourners at 

h 


otel but followed him to his resting-place 


and dropped a tear upon those graves. I felt as 


though I had lost a friend. 
‘Summers have passed since then. W— Beach 
isa famed seashore resort now—and I have found 
while visiting it to spend an hour upon the 
hillock behind the ledge, where the coarse 
grass thrusts up its blades between the sandy 
en graves. And sitting here, in my 
room this pleasant August afternoon, with the 
voices of the pleasure-seekers below floating on 
the air, and the deep tone of the waters coming 
up from the beach, I have found time to write 
Story. 


A SEASONABLE HINT. 
of a work recently published 


England, entitled lish 
woman’s 


by the of the Princess Ma 
rie of Orleans : 
artists, the Princess Marie 


alias you know there is one thing 


A TRANOB. 
of fell on his neck, 
dead. Three days after, 


soa to be he 


m this time a wonderful change was 
in his aes for he had been licen- 


his apparent death his rational soul 
ced wonderful vicissitudes; his whole 
seemed at first on @ sudden to breathe, and 


to look about it on every side, as if the soul had 
been all eye, while, at the same time, he felt as 
if ike See gently along, borne upon a stream of 

he seemed to meet a spiritual per- 
son of centianiie loveliness, who conducted 
him to various parts of the unseen world, and 


explained to him the mysteries of divine govern- 
ment, and showed him the in wi 


wickedness meets its reward. The vision ex- 


érted all the influence of truth upon his mind, 
and entirely altered his character and conduct.— 


RATS EVERYWHERE. 
Rats feed and labor in the dark ; they shun the 
of man. If we entera barn or granary 
hundreds are living, we shall not observe 
y, unless we disturb them in their hiding-places. 


shall 
that may be perfectly infeated, the result is 


same, unless, 


& stray one may 
across for a more safe retreat. 


Hence it is 


holes and corners, 
and fields in 


ily at her profession of sculpture. None 
her works, however, have been publicly exhib- 
ited save the last, and probably the Beat, the 
“Joan of Arc.” A literary lady, a friend of 
mine, once called on the Princess Marie, to 
sent her a work she had lately written in Eng, 
land, which she had just visited. She found her 
in her atelier, her el t dress covered with 9 
loose blouse, and her fair curls protected from the 
dust of the stone work by a simple linen cap, 
which enhanced more than obscured her beauty. 
She left her work at once to listen to Mademoi- 
selle C., and after a few minutes remarked, 
5 thoughtfull 
grudge the 
rest. Business suspended, the hum 
changed for that of praise, no theatres, 
those wild amusements, which may be 
of work, but can never afford repore, the happy 
quiet of a great city sanctifying the one da 
seven.” And as young the 
tears filled her eyes. 
OW 
cred 
i 
noble and conscientious. On his friends inquir- 
ing She reason of this conversion, he stated that 
ing 
| wi 
within (a thing by no means uncommon), we 
Lar 
men éeldom think of rats, because they rarely 
; see them, but if rats could by any means be 
e to. live.on the surface of the earth, i ad 
pen day, like 
Goethe calls architecture “frozen music.” atticken.—-Hais and their Hu 


ALIGHT IN THE WINDOW FOR MB! 
BY GEORGE G. SMALL. 
8M 
The pitiless storm is driving rough, 
‘And it bitterly moans o’er the lea; 


But at the home of my hope and joy 
_ There ’s a light in the window for me! 


Whe clouds course cold through the winter sky, 
And the bitter bleak wind flafls the sea; 

But a kindling hope now breaks through the storm : 
There ’s a light in the window for me! 


Rough barriers of ice obstruct my path, 
While the snow robes the heath-bush and tree; 
And my cold heart would wither, and droop, and grow 


still, 
Were no lights in the window for me! 
Cold misfortune’s dark wave wages war, 
And bound are the hearts once so free; 
But I know, mid this tumult and bitter strife, 
There ’s a light in the window for me! 


Gold death has dismembered our joyous band, 
And bashed are the notes of our glee; . 

But while turning away from their silent graves, 
There ’s a light in the window for me! 


Though banded sorrows may gather around, 
bitterness crown her decree, 

I dash down the palls in my pathway laid— 
There ’s a light in the window for me! 


But the darkest leagues lay far behind; 

And though bleak-borne these winter winds be, 
There ’s hope in the feeble gleam beyond— 

"Tis a light in the window for me! 


There's a hope in the future for you— 
One to cheer you, although you may fall; 


So droop not, whatever may come, 
‘There ’s a light in the window for all! 


THE USURPER OF ILLYRIA. 


BY ESTELLE GREY. 


Tue high summer noon looked down upon 
the grand palace of the King of Illyria. Near 
it, the military guard-house sent forth its relays 
of sentries whose duty it was to Walk before the 
palace doors; whilea number of persons, some 
in military, others in civil garb, stood on the 
platform of the magnificent onan that ran 
around the noble edifice. ~ 

Within, lay King Andreas, struggling with 
mortal sickness ; while, in another room, at the 
further end of the palace, the Queen Zapolya 
was giving birth to an illustrious infant. 
Scarcely ten minutes’ space between the death 
and the birth—and so intent were those 
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present in the queen’s apartment to keep her 
from the knowledge of the former event, that 
they forgot to note the precise time of the latter. 
It is therefore uncertain which actually happened 
first, or whether the royal child was born father- 
less or not. 

During the king’s illness, his brother Emerick, 
whose heirship to the throne would be cut off 
the birth of a child, had scouted the’ idea 
such an event. By feasting and bribery to the 
officers and soldiers of the guard, he had won 
them to his cause; and soon brought them to 
believe that a peasant’s infant was to be palmed 
upon the people, in order to defraud him of his 
right to his dying brother’s throne. Besides this, 
Emerick had introduced to his brother’s bedside 
a Jewish physician, and this man—Barzoni— 
spread a report that the royal child was but a 
myth created by the mere fancy of the queen, 
who wished to retain her authority as regent for 
her offspring. 

At the moment that the good Andreas breathed 
out his life, the black flag was displayed from the 
tower of the palace, death bells were tolled, and 
funeral music was played; but the latter sud- 
denly changed from its low and solemn tones toa 
spirited and triumphal march. 


As the procession which was instantly formed, 
of Emerick’s followers, crossed in front of the 
palace, they were met by the Lord Kuiprili, the 
bosom friend of the king, who was hastening 
with all speed to the palace, called thither by a 
letter written by the dying monarch’s own hand. 

This letter, sealed by the king’s seal, appointed 
the Lord Kuiprili, the queen and Prince Em- 
erick, to be the guardians of the expected heir ; 
and on its receipt, he hurried off, hoping to 
arrive before the sovereign’s death. But unfor- 
tunately he came too late—as Prince Emerick 
had already assumed the state to which he had 
no title. | 

“Welcome, Lord Kuiprili!” said the leader 
of the procession. ‘ Welcome from the camp !” 

“Thanks! Ye have doubtless comie to fulfil 
the wishes of him whose memory must ever be 
dear to Illyria—of him whom we must always 
mourn, but whose spirit we trust will be revived 
in his child.” 

“ Will the brave Kuiprili join us? It is fitting 
that a warrior like yourself should come forth to 
greet our warrior king.” 

“Kuiprili was unfolding the parchment on which 
was the ‘broad seal of Andreas, and was showing 
it to the chief of the procession, when loud cries 
of “ Long live King Emerick!” came floating 
upon the air. — 

“What does that mean?” asked the brave 
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warrior. “ Who dares to link the name of Prince 
Emerick with a slander like that?” 

At this moment a young noble approached, 
and greeted Kuiprili as his father. 

“ Casimir!” said the warrior, “thou dost not 
espouse the cause of an usurper. Heaven for- 
bid that a son of mine should be so base !” 

“Father, hear me! Illyria needs a warrior- 
king. Queen Zapolya’s ruse is doubtfully re- 
ceived. The people do not believe in the exist- 
ence of a royal child. Think, father! even as 
Andreas honored thee, will Emerick honor; and 
to me already he has given the dual office of 
chief of his council and his lord high steward.” 

“ Bribed! a son of Raab Kuiprili bribed to 
take part with an usurper! My son a rebel! 
Hear me, Illyrians! I have been trusted by 
your king. God knows I never received a 
bribe ; and no one here can accuse me of wrong- 
ing the widow or orphan. Yet here, in my 
presence, the Lord Casimir, calling himself my 
son, dares own himself bribed by one who seeks 
to wrong the widow and child of his king. This 
is too much. Casimir, I abjure thee.” 

Prince Emerick appeared at this moment, and 
ordered the procession to the palace. Kuiprili 
fixed his eagle glance upon the usurper, who 
asked in a stern voice by whose authority the 
general had deserted the camp. 

* By the authority of my sovereign, who ap- 
pointed me co-regent of the realm.” 

“ Pshaw! your message was written when the 
king was in delirium.” 

“Prince, I demand to see the queen.” 

“The queen lies at the point of death, and 
wholly deprived of reason. Her physician is 
imperative in his orders that she see no one.” 

“Prince, forbear. The tale that comes to me 
is worthy to be tested ; and if true, thou art a 
double traitor.” 

“TI will not bear this insolence, even though it 
come from the Lord Kuiprili. Ho! guards, 
arrest this man !” 

“Softly. As co-regent, I am amenable to no 
law save to that of the States. I here impeach 
Lord Emerick of treason, and suspicion of mur- 
dering the queen and her royal infant.” 

It was in vain. Brute force prevailed over 
right, and the brave general was hurried away to 
await the pleasure of the tyrant and usurper. 
Casimir, stung to the soul at this indignity to his 
father, entreated Emerick to use no violence; 
but he repulsed him, and the unhappy son found 
that the fruits of bribery and corruption are not 
all sweet to the taste. 

In truth, Casimir had been won over to the 
cause of Emerick more by the influence of the 
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prince in obtaining for him the hand of Sarolta, 
a wealthy heiress, who was niece to the lady 
abbess of a convent, and who was bred under her 
aunt’s instruction, than by any bribe of wealth 
or station. He loved his father, but was bound 
to the usurper. Now that he saw the brave old 
man hurried off as a prisoner, and subject to the 
power of one like Emerick, he was agitated be- 
yond description. There was, however, no ap- 
peal from the decision. Justice seemed to have 
found its death and burial in Illyria. 


Behind the palace there rose a chain of moun- 
tains, the approach to which was through a 
dense forest. The eastern light of morning 
came brokenly through the dancing leaves and 
quivered upon the fair face and golden hair of a 
woman who, with a babe in her arms, had sunk 
upon the ground beneath the overarching trees. 

“ This is a hard lot for thee, my babe,” she 
murmured, “the child of a king, driven forth 
from thy kingdom. Father in heaven, protect 
and shield us! Hide, O hide us beneath the 
shadow of thy wings, till this dark storm be 
” 

It was the Queen of Illyria who spoke these 

words. 
A noise disturbed the sleeping infant, and it 
wailed in its slumbers. The mother hushed it 
on her bosom, trembling lest some of Emerick’s 
spies should be near. She believed that her 
child’s safety from being murdered lay solely in 
escape, and she shuddered to think that after all 
her exertions, she might lose the precious being 
for whom alone she wished to live. 

A man’s step advanced. She held fast the 
now awakening babe, and listened intently to 
words that overwhelmed her with a wild joy. 

“Well, I can breathe freer now, out of the 
atmosphere of a tyrant. Brave old Kuiprili! 
well hast thou escaped. Emerick thought I 
would murder thee, my best and dearest friend. 
Now if I could but know where our good queen 
is, and how it fares with her and the royal babe!” 

She pressed forward... It was indeed a friend 
—the commander of the king’s military guard, 
and the one to.whom Emerick had entrusted the 
noble Kuiprili, with strong hints to dispose of 
him secretly and thereby to be made higher in 
rank and wealth. 

“ Friend,” askg@ the feeble woman, in a trem- 
bling voice, “is thy name Rozarri?”’ 

The soldier dropped on one knee before her. 

_ “ My queen! Is it here that I find you ?” 

“Then you are he! O, pity us, Rozarri! 
This is the child of Andreas—will you protect 
him ” 


THE USURPER OF I,LYRIA. 


“WillI? Most gracious madame, I will do 
all that man can do, believe me.” 


“And the king’s most trusted friend, Raab 
Kuiprili—did I not hear his name from your 
lips *” 

“You did, madame. I was rejoicing in his 


“ Then he, at least, is safe ?” 

“Safe! Prince Emerick, madame, was bent 
upon my general’s murder, and he deemed me 
base enough to do his bidding. He praised me, 
and bade me send my trustiest friends with letters 
to the army. A thought struck me—one of 
those friends should be the noble prisoner. I 
followed up the thought, disguised him as a 
courier, and sent him off with the despatches !’” 

“Thank God!” 

“Thank God, indeed!” responded Rozarri, 
fervently, “Ihave a horse at the foot of the 
mountain, just where the wood ends; and my 
boy’s mule is sure-footed. By a circuitous route, 
unknown to any but myself, we can slowly reach 
the main road, where an escort from Kuiprili is 
tomeet me. Willhe not rejoice that I bring 
him such a treasure? But how, my gracious 
lady, did you escape thus far ?”’ 

“Listen! They sought my life. I dared not 
eat what they brought me, and I watched my 
child unceasingly, by night and day, not closing 
my weary eyes, lest they should steal him from 
my arms. One night the palace was deserted— 
all having left it to celebrate the triumph of the 
false king. I stole out of my room, and gained 
that in which lay Andreas. The signet had not 
been removed from his hand, and I gently dis- 
engaged it, that it might some day prove my 
child’s identity. As I took it off, the finger 
pointed downwards. I looked down involunta- 
rily, and saw that I was standing on the secret 
door of the passage that leads hither from the 
palace. Andreas had shown me the way often. 
Here lay my chance for freedom, and I embraced 
the means, after taking the last farewell of the 
cold clay that was once Andreas,” 

Rozarri took the babe from her arms, and bore 
it towards the end of the wood. There stood 
the young boy, with his master’s horse and his 
own mule. : Rozarri held the child before him, 
and the queen was placed upon the mule, which 
Giannetto led, and they ascended the winding 
and irregular pathway, through ravined and over 
precipices, until the main road gladdened their 
eyes. 

Twenty years! Justice may well be repre- 
sented with her eyes shut—not because she is 
blind, but because she sleeps. In all that time, 
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Emerick the usurper remained on the throne of 
Illyria. A civil war, in which he came off vic- 
tor, ensued immediately upon the death of An- 
dreas, and he held undisputed possession. A 
tyrant, an infidel, and a sensualist, occupied the 


In a wild, mountainous district, far from the 
court of Illyria, the Lord Casimir had fixed his 
residence. Frequent embassies, upon which he 
was called by the king, took him away from his 
home, and often his stay was protracted beyond 
his patience. : 

In this region, he had built a castle little in- 
ferior to the king’s palace. His own emoluments 
from Emerick’s service, and the ample fortune 
of his wife, Lady Sarolta, were sufficient to war- 
rant all the elegancies with which it was filled 
and surrounded. He had sworn to make her 
life a fairy tale; and the good little Sarolta, bred 
in the simplicity of a convent, looked upon her 
Casimir as upon a mighty enchanter, who raises 
up a place in the dark ravines and deep forests 
where human foot never has trodden. 

If ever a trusting heart believed in mortal per- 
fection, Sarolta believed in her husband’s. .The 
secret woe which she knew was in his soul, when 
he started and cried out, night after night, in his 
troubled sleep, was only a claim upon her pitying 
love. It never suggested a thought of disturbed 
conscience in him. Casimir, of all men, was 
sans reproche, to her. Yet there lay in his in- 
most heart a corroding remorse that never 
ceased. The brave father, whom he had sacri- 
ficed to the wealth and honors and dignities 
which a vile usurper bestowed upon him, was 
perhaps wandering, even now, without a home— 
or had sunk into a nameless grave, ashamed to 
own himself the parent of a recreant son. Sur- 
rounded by luxury, beloved by one who was 
almost angelic in her nature, his life full of 
blessings, his ambition satisfied—still there was 
the undying worm! 

In his frequent absences on the king’s secret 
service, Casimir rejoiced that his lady had found 
a companion in a young girl who was chosen for 
her by her aunt, the lady abbess of the convent 
where she herself was educated. Something in 
the young orphan spoke of high and noble blood, 
and the Lady Sarolta ever treated her more as a 
sister than as a dependant. Laska, the Lord 
Casimir’s steward, had asked her hand of his 
master, and Nina, purely because his benefactress 
had desired it, allowed herself to be betrothed to 
him. The girl’s heart, however, was far differ- 
ently bestowed. 

In one of the cottages belonging to Lord Cas- 
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imir’s estate, lived an old man named Bathony, 
and his son. Their hut was built almost on the 
top of the mountain, and the son, Bethlen, from 
that circumstance and from his daring feats, ob- 
tained the name of “The Young Eagle.” He 
was a noble and handsome youth, and on him 
Nina had lavished all the affection of her heart, 
unknown to its object. 

‘Laska, jealous of the youth, had insulted him, 
and Nina had taken his part, when the steward 
had complained to Lady Sarolta. The latter had 
long believed Bethlen to be other than he 
seemed, and more recently the old man had con- 
fided to her that he was of noble birth. He told 
her that he had found him in a hollow oak in the 
depths of the forest, when an infant; that the 
mother lay wounded at a short distance. She 
gave him a golden casket, and entreated him to 
fly and hide her child. 

Having placed it in safety, he returned for the 
mother ; but she was no longer there, and he 
could not conjecture her fate. ‘That she was a 
widow, the dark mantle that enveloped the child 
was proof. Since then, the boy had passed for 
his own. 

“While Sarolta told this to Nina, Bethlen was 
listening unobserved. The tale wrought up his 
young blood to fever heat, and having discov- 
ered: the exact spot in the forest whence he had 
been taken, he set off to find it. Nina, fearing 
for his safety, followed him after a day had 
elapsed, carrying food and wine. Near a cavern 
where she intended to leave a part of the re- 
freshments, in case Bethlen should chance to 
come that way in his search for the hollow oak, 
she encountered a woman in the last stage, 
apparently, of starvation. She gave her food, 
and explained why she was there and whom she 
was seeking. 

The woman had a companion in her misery— 
_ an old man in whom, even in his pinched and 
haggard face, Nina traced a resemblance to the 
Lord Casimir, sufficient to surprise her into 
speaking his name. The old man started at the 
words, and whispered to his companion that she 
spoke of his son. 

“While yet the surprise lingered at their hearts, 
and found no expression from their lips, Bethlen 
himself appeared. His eyes turned full upon a 
large, hollow oak that grew near the mouth of 
the cavern, and he rushed towards it. Behind it 
‘ stood Nina and the two haggard beings whom she 
was feeding cautiously, and within whose parched 
lips she occasionally put a few drops of the wine 

she had brought. 
Nina was telling them of Bethlen’s mission to 
the wood, to find the oak whence he was taken, 


and the woman had uttered a faint shriek, when 
the eyes of all met at once. The scene that en- 
sued, baffles all description. Bethlen was clasped 
to the heart of the haggard woman, while the 
old man knelt before*him; yet they withheld 
from him the strange mystery of his birth, prom- 
ising to unfold it when the auspicious moment 
arrived. 

In vain King Emerick had solicited Lord 
Casimir to bring his beautiful wife to the court. 
He had heard of her beauty, and had even com- 
manded her husband to show her where she 
would be appreciated, and not hide her in the 
mountains. Lord Casimir had pleaded her deli- 
cate health, her vow of retirement made in the 
convent, and his own pledge that she should not 
be forced into the atmosphere of courts. All this 
did but make him more desirous of seeing her ; 
and while Casimir was absent on his service, the 
king set out for the mountains. For gold, he 
found Laska a willing tool; and the perfidious 
steward introduced him to his lady’s chamber, 
where the tapestry concealed him from her sight. 

“In one month, fair lady, you shall be a 
queen. Lord Casimir shall no longer rob my 
court of such a star of beauty.” 

She seized a dagger from her toilet and de- 
fended herself from his approach. 

“Ha! madame, this is too tragic! I must dis- 
arm this beautiful hand.” 

Her shrieks were heard ; for at this moment 
Bethlen rushed intothe room. The king ordered 
him to depart; but the faithful soldier, whom 
Sarolta had but the week before appointed as 
one of her guards, protected her from the royal 
libertine and carried her safe from his presence. 

At this moment, Lord Casimir returned. A 
mysterious message had been given him, the 
import of which made him dread that the king 
had been seeking to dishonor him, and he lost no 
time in returning home. 

Already the plot was ripening that was to de- 
pose the usurper. Casimir’s eyes were opened, 
and he led the way. Bethlen, the mountaineer, 
was acknowledged by the conspirators to be the 
rightful king of Illyria, and after a fierce re- 
sistance, Emerick was obliged to yield. 

The Queen Zapolya and the haggard woman 
in the wood was one and the same. The old 
man was the warrior Kuiprili, who now forgave 
his son when he saw him struggling to restore 
the lawful sovereign. Laska was banished the 
kingdom. Bethlen took the name of Andreas, 
and the beautiful Nina, whose birth was discov- 
ered to be princely—one of the infants carried 
away by noble parents, at the time of the great 
battle, for safety—became Queen of Illyria. 
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THE VIOLET BED. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


Tis a beautiful spot on the valley’s brow, 
In my heart I shrine it fondly now, 
Sweet little violet bed ; 
The tall grass there is the brightest green, 
The violets the bluest that e’er were seen, 
And the clover-blooms are so red; 
At least J think so—others may tread 
Carelessly over my violet bed. 


O, *tis a favorite haunt of mine, 
Almost as sacred as home’s pure shrine ; 

It is dear, alas! too dear! 
My heart with the tenderest thoughts is filled, 
And every murmuring thought is stilled, 

My eye grows moist with a tear, 
When I think of that bed of wee blue flowers, 
I loved so fondly in childhood’s hours. 


I suppose the violets are just as bright, 

That bloom there now ‘neath the sun’s warm light 
But they seemed to me brighter then: 

Spring’s genial breath, when it kissed my brow, 

Seemed balmier then than it seemeth now— 
Then a smile betokened a friend. 

It ever seemeth to the untaught child 

The heart must be true when the lip wears a smile 


Since then my heart has grown strong to bear 
Life’s trials, and changes, and wearying care ; 
Still I can never forget 
Bright spots away in the beautiful past, 
Pure joys, too hallowed far to last, 
And my eye with a tear is wet; 
For the valley where blooms the violet 
Is shrined in memory’s casket yet. 


(ORIGINAL. ] 


RATS IN THE PANTRY: 
—or,— 


THE UNFORTUNATE STEWARD. 


BY JOHN R. GREENWOOD. 


chage but that, and my Sire nerves will never 
shake!” 


Tue ship Sparkler on her last voyage, car- 
ried six boys who had been shipped as apprenti- 
ces to learn seamanship and qualify themselves 
for officers. Having a house by themselves 
amidships, they were not obliged to associate 
with “ Tom, Dick and Harry” of the forecastle ; 
and after recovering from the disagreeable effects 
of old Neptune’s first rough greeting, and be- 
coming somewhat accustomed to the routine of 
duties on shipboard, began to enjoy their new 
mode of life, and (except in a single respect) be- 
came perfectly content with their situation. 
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They were all young men of respectability, 
who, having resolved to make going to seaa 
profession, had thus commenced in the service at 
the foot of the ladder—and being sons of men 
well-to-do in the world, they soon realized the 
difference between their father’s well-spread table 
on shore, and the rough grub of a ship’s fore- 
castle. The outrageous pangs of retarning ap- 
petite after sea-sickness, enabled. them to relish 
the salt junk and hard bread at first, but after 
the vacuum which nature abhors was once 
filled, they felt the need of something more del- 
icate and less substantial, and discovered that 
the parting advice of their anxious friends, to 
“ make friends with the cook and steward,” was 
more sensible and worthy of being followed, than 
they had at first supposed. 

Various expedients were resorted to for the 
purpose of propitiating the “tyrant of the gal- 
ley,” but without success. He was a hard-headed, 
crabbed old colored individual, and expressed his 
unfeigned delight at seeing “de white trash 
obleeged to come down to it”—meaning that it 
gratified his envious disposition to see those 
more favorably situated than himself, reduced to 
the same level and deprived of their accustomed 
luxuries. 

With the steward they succeeded better. A 
little “‘ soft sawder,” a liberal amount of flattery 
in regard to his culinary skill, and an occasional 
present of a few cigars, made him a firm friend, 
and he supplied them, not only with the frag- 
ments remaining on the cabin table after the 
people aft had finished their meals, but with 
many pies and cakes (not pison cakes) and other 
“goodies ” which he had prepared expressly for 
them. They were thus his debtors to a large 
amount, but—alas, that it should be so !—were 
just as ungrateful for favors received, as the ma- 
jority of mankind. The steward made a prac- 
tice of visiting the midship house- whenever he 
wished to smoke a peaceful pipe, or rest from his 
arduous duties, and really enjoyed the society of 
the boys and their merry conversation, but they, 
—the young blackguards—could not refrain from 
poking fun, even at their benefactor, who was a 
Dutchman, and whose odd pronunciation of the 
English language afforded them an endless fund. 
of amusement. They delighted to mimic his % 
manner of speaking, and to abuse his country-" 
men; and though very sensitive to such things, 
Hans was slow to anger, and bore their ridicule - 
with patience, until one unlucky day, when em- 
boldened by his passive submission, they spread 

it a little too thick, and asked him what was the 
difference “between an Amsterdam Dutchman,. 
and any other tam Dutchman ?”’ 
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‘Dunder and blitzen!’” cried Hans. “Das 
vas too mooch. Now, you young willains, you 
may go to the tuyvel, and ven you vants any 
more cabin wittles, you may vissel for it.” So 
saying, he left the house in a rage. 

He was as good as his word, and immediately 
shut down on the supplies, thereby bringing the 
boys to intense grief. For afew days they got 
along tolerably well upon the regular ship’s fare, 
but soon became disgusted with it, and discovered 
how much they had lost in affronting the steward, 
especially when (as he frequently took oceasion 
to do) he carried a steaming, savory mess, pre- 
pared for the cabin table, directly past their door. 
As they sat upon their donkeys one evening, try- 
ing, though rather unsuccessfully, to make out a 
supper, Andy Greene, the wit and wag of the 
company, made a sudden stab into the beef-kid 
with his sheath-knife, and impaled a junk of pet- 
rified meat. Holding it up to view, he recited 
in a solemn tone the following stanza, which is a 
favorite among sailors : 

* Qld horse, old horse, how came you here?” 
“ I've carted stone for many a year, 

And now, worn out with sore abuse, 

I'm salted down for sailor’s use.” 

“ Jerusalem !” exclaimed another of the mess, 
“you don’t call this horse, do you? More likely 
it is salt jackass. It’s about as tender to the 
teeth as good India-rubber, and the more you try 
to swallow it, the more it wont go down.” 

“ Just so,” interposed a third, “and if we’ve 
got to sustain life on such stuff as this all the 
voyage, I, for one, prefer to jump over the lee- 
rail at once, and get out of misery.” 

“ Never say die, boys!” replied Andy. “ While 
there is life there is hope, and—” 

* And while the lamp holds out to burn, even 
the steward may return,” interrupted the first 


speaker. 

“ I don’t think it likely that Amsterdam will 
repent,” returned Andy, “but I have been med- 
itating a descent upon the pantry unknown to 
him. If we can get a supply of food that is fit 
to eat, in this manner, the double-headed old 
Dutchman may go where he told us to—that 
to the tuyvel.” ; 

* How are you going to do it ?” 

“ Vi et armis, which means—vy with my arms, 

- to be sure, I can bring out grub enough at one 
time to last us a week.” 

“Yes, but in order to kill a cat you must first 
catch her. I don’t see how you will get into 
the pantry, for the door is always kept locked. 
You know Amsterdam once told us that he 


‘always lock de key and put de door in his pock- 


ot,’ when he left the cabin.” 
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than one way to kill a cat. If you have ever 
been in the pantry, you must haye noticed that 
ithas a small trap-door, opening into the half- 
deck where the stores are kept. Now, if we can 
get into the half-deck, it will be the easiest thing 
in the world to enter the pantry through the 
trap, which has no fastening, and once there to 
raise ‘dunder mit de wittles.’” 

“Very good; but you haven’t caught your 
cat yet, you are only telling us how to kill her. 
The two doors opening from the half-deck out on 
the maindeck are locked and the third mate has 
the key. The only way to get in there, would 
be through the after-hatch, but as that is directly 
in front of the binnacle, and in sight of the man 
at the wheel, I don’t see as your plan is practi- 
cable after all.” 

“Boys,” exclaimed Andy, “the great Napo- 
leon once: said that ‘nothing is impossible to 
him who wills.’ That remark is just as true 
now as it ever was, and what Napoleon has done 
of course Andy can do, for if his name is Greene, 
he is not particularly green himself, as you all 
know. There can be no doubt he has the will 
to do this thing, ergo it is not impossible.” 

“It must be so; Andy, thou braggest well,” 
returned the doubting individual, who was s0 
anxious to catch the cat before he attempted to 
cut her head off. 

“Yes,” continued Andy, “the thing can be 
done, and by the great horn spoon, it shall be 
done! So, leave everything to me, and mark 
the result.” 

“ That’s the talk ”—“ Go in lemons ”—Andy’s 
a brick,” were the various ejaculations of his 
companions, and as just at this moment eight 
bells were struck and the watch relieved, the con- 
versation was cut short, and Andy, who kept the 
first lookout, was left to mature his plan as he 
pleased. 

He remained on the top-gallant forecastle till all 
was quiet, then descended to the maindeck and 
walked aft to see what he could discover. The 
sailors were caulking in various places, the mate 
was on the poop, and the third mate sat upon 
the harness cask, leaning against the mainmast, 
and fast asleep. This was just as Andy had de- 
sired, and stealthily approaching the sleeper, in- 
sinuated his hand into his starboard pea-jacket 
pocket, fumbling among plugs of tobacco, pipes, 

balls of rope-yarn, etc., until] he got hold of the 
object of his search, and joyfully drew out 4 
banch of brass keys, fastened together with a ring. 
It was the work of a moment only to try them 
in the padlock which secured the door of the 
run, or half-deck, and as soon as the right one 


“To extend your own simile, there is more 


was found, Andy hastened forward again. 


Among the carpenter’s materials, he found a 
piece of soft lead, and with the aid of a sharp 
knife, soon succeeded in whittling ous a perfect 
imitation of the coveted key—for Andy possessed 
an amount of mechanical ingenuity worthy of 
being employed in a better cause. He tip-toed 
aft again, and having inserted his leaden “ open 
sesame” into the lock and found it, as he ex- 
pressed it, “‘a go, and no mistake,” carefully hid 
it away in the till of his donkey, and returned 
the original key to its rightful guardian. In 
performing this operation, however, he accident- 
ally disturbed the officer, who started up, ex- 
claiming : 

“ Who's there—what do you want?” 

“It’s only me, sir,” replied Andy, with a 
ready lie. ‘I didn’t know you was asleep, and 
came to ask you to show me how to makea 
Matthew Walker knot.” And he produced a 
piece of small line from his pocket. 

Now the third mate prided himself upon his 
great knowledge of seamanship in all its ramifi- 
cations, from club-hauling a ship on a lee shore, 
or rigging a jury-mast in a gale, to splicing the 
main brace, or knotting a rope-yarn, and was 
always pleased when the boys applied to him for 
information on any point connected with the 
ship and its rigging. So he very complacently 
took the cord and made the “ Matthew Walker” 
for Andy, expressing the complimentary opinion 
in the meantime, that his pupil was far superior 
to the “common run o’ boys, or he would have 
been caulking like them lubbers to leeward, in- 
stead of seeking to gain valuable knowledge.” 

“I am able to appreciate the privilege of 
learning from the best sailor aboard, sir,’’ re- 
plied Andy, protruding his tongue from the cor- 
ner of his mouth, and pointing it ‘‘ over the left” 
shoulder. 

This remark pleased the officer so much, that 
he straightway rubbed his eyes wide open, and 
proceeded to instruct Andy in making a “ wall 
and crown,” a “double wall,” a “rose knot,” 
and many others, talking all the while of his own 
qualifications as a seaman. 

“The conceited jackass!” exclaimed Andy, 
as he was giving account of his interview with 
the third mate to his companions, after they had 
all turned in. “I should like to use one of his 
knots on his own person.” 3 

“ Which is that, Andy?” 

“The running bowline. If I had one round 
his neck, and the other end of the line rove 
through a block at the foreyard arm, I think he’d 
find himself slightly elevated before many 
minutes.” 


“ Well, belay your jawing tackle, and get your 
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sleeping tacks aboard,” replied one. And short- 
ly after, the whole mess were in the land of 
dreams. ‘ 

The next night the port watch, to which Andy 
belonged, kept the middle watch, and as these 
four hours were usually passed by the watch on 
deck, officers included, in a state the reverse of 
vigilant watchfulness, he decided that this would 
be the best time in all the twenty-four hours, to . 
pursue his designs upon the steward’s pantry. 
Accordingly, when two bells had struck (one 
o’clock, A. M.), he crept silently aft and entered 
the half-deck, closing the door behind him. He 
then took from his pocket a box of friction 
matches, and lighting them one by one, was able 
by the glimmer they afforded, to select from the 
open boxes of stores, several jars of jelly, pickles, 
etc., which he placed near the door to be ready 
for removal, and pushed on toward the pantry. 
On the preceding day, the steward had baked up 
a large quantity of mince pies, soft tack, plum 
cake, and other edibles ; and when Andy pushed 
back the slide and entered the pantry, he was 
immensely gratified at the aspect of things, for 
the grub was spread out in tempting array upon 
the shelves. 

Having lighted the hanging lamp, he made a 
careful survey of the premises, and had just com- 
menced a violent attack upon a mince pie, when 
a sudden idea struck him with tremendous foree. 
It occurred to him that the steward would cer- 
tainly miss what he should take from the pantry, 
and would either place things beyond his reach 
in future, or set a watch for the thief which 
might result in his detection on some subsequent 
occasion. His jaws suspended their work of de- 
struction, and his mental powers were severely 
taxed to discover a remedy for this unforeseen 
difficulty, till again a luminous idea pierced his 
cranium, and if he did not cry “ Eureka!’ it was 
only because in the excitement of the moment 
he had forgotten his early education. He cer- 
tainly made use of an expression equally to the 


“ Them’s ’em,” he cried, “rats did it.” And 
in this brief sentence was comprehended the 
germ of an ingenious and deep-laid plan. 

He drew his sheath-knife and cut a hole through 
the bulkhead, between the pantry and half-deck, 
close to the floor, chopping the edges to make it 
appear like the work of rat’s teeth—and crum- 
bled off the crust of a pie, scattering the crumbs 
on the shelf and floor in a straight line towards 
the hole. This accomplished, he finished his 
nocturnal lunch, and departed with a liberal sup- 
ply of “manavelens’”’ (the name which sailors 
give to cabin dainties), for his companions, who 
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declared they should ever remember him in their 


. the thieves were of the small quadruped species. 


prayers—but there is room for areasonable doubt 
as to whether they ever remembered the prayers 
themselves. 

Great was the surprise of the steward next 
morning at beholding the havoc made among 
his victuals. But he soon discovered the rat (?) 
hole, and jumped at once to the conclusion that 


“Ah, you leetle rascals,” he exclaimed, “I 
fix you now so petter ash you never vas—I catch 
a trap mit you.” And rummaging among the 
miscellaneous truck in the boatswain’s locker, 
soon found an ancient steel trap, which he baited, 
and set directly in front of the “leetle hole,” 
where he supposed the troublesome vermin had 
effected an entrance. 

Having thus put matters in train for their cap- 
ture, he rested that night in the blissfal belief that 
his cherished victuals were safe from harm. 
And so they were, for Andy had as good a rea- 
son for not visiting the pantry that night, as Jack 
had for not eating his supper, when he couldn’t 

it. 

aati the second dog-watch the wind had 
hauled aft, and while Andy was on deck, he was 
occupied with the rest of his watchmates, in reef- 
ing off the stun-sail gear, and setting stun-sails, 
and the next morning the steward found his trap 
unsprung and his pies untouched. Supposing 
that the rats had been frightened away by the 
trap, he concluded that he had nothing more to 
fear in that direction. But he “ reckoned with- 
out his host,” for human rats like Andy Greene, 
are not so easily circumvented as their four-legged 
brethygn, and at the first favorable opportunity 

the thief of the pantry made another descent. 
He had prepared a large bag for the purpose 
of holding the spoils, and the material of which 
it was made must have been similar to that used 
in constructing omnibuses. For after being ap- 
parently filled to the brim, he still found room to 
stow away another and another lot. Each locker 
and closet in the pantry contributed its share, 
and before Andy left the scene of his exploits 
with his bulky burden, he released the spring of 
the steel trap, letting it snap together, and re- 
moved the bait. 
“Mine Gott !” exclaimed the steward, as he 
pushed open the pantry door and found every- 
thing in confasion—the floor covered with crumbs, 
the trap sprung and unbaited, but without a pris- 
oner, and the pie-plates empty. “ Dis beats all 
my goin’ fishin’. How der tuyvel der leetle 
monsters kit in here and steal away de bait mit- 
out ketchin’ themselves mit de trap? Dis is vot 
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dis ting to-day, I must try something else, or I 
lose my pread and bies so faster as I make him.” 
He did not wish to stop up the hole, fearing 
that the rats would gnaw through in some place 
not so easily accessible, and spent all his leisure 

time that day in constructing a trap of his own 

invention. Directly over the hole he suspended 

a brick, by means of a rope-yarn, which he drew 

over a nail driven into the bulkhead, making the 

other end fast ina peculiar manner to a peg in 

the floor. “Over this peg, and exactly in front of 

the hole, he laid a piece of shingle, with another 

peg driven into its lower side, and so placed in 

contact with the loop of the string, that the 

weight of the lightest mouse stepping upon the 

shingle as he emerged from the hole, would push 

the rope-yarn from its fastening, and let the 
brick fall upon his devoted head. 

In order to test the practical operation of this 
apparatus after he had arranged it to his satisfac- 
tion, the steward placed his finger on the shingle, 
and bore down upon it. This was an excellent 
idea, for as he did so, the brick descended upon 
his finger with sufficient force to satisfy him that 
it would have caused the total annihilation of 
any luckless rat who might have stood upon the 
same spot. The result seemed to have been 
most unexpected, however, for with an angry 
“‘dunder and blitzen,” he clapped his finger to 
his mouth, and raising his foot, sent the “ tam 
trap” flying to the further corner of the pantry. 
But as the pain in his digit subsided he repented 
of his hasty action, and carefully re-arranged the 
whole apparatus. This time he felt absolutely 
certain that the reign of the rats—to him indeed 
a reign of terror—was ended, and that the next 
morning’s light would dawn upon the caput 
mortuum of some chieftain of the race. But the 
words of Scotland’s bard are, alas, too true : 


“ The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft aglee.”’ 


During the day the boys had “ scoffed ” (a 
sailorism for eaten) the last morsel from Andy’s 
bag, and he only waited for that darkness which 
he loved better than light because his “deeds 
were evil,” to repeat the predatory assault upon 
the steward’s provisions. He made, as before, a 
successful entrance to the pantry; and when he 
looked upon the steward’s handiwork, instead of 
being moved with pity, as he thought of the un- 
wearied pains and anxious study it must have 
cost the poor fellow, he actually laughed with 
fiendish glee. 

“Well, well,” he soliloquized, “that is some 
trap for a Dutchman to make, but let me tell you, 
old doublehead, that all the rats you catch with 


I vants to know. Vell, I got to speckilate about 


that bloody brickbat can be put in your eye with- 
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out injuring the sight.” And as he said this, 
raised the brick with one hand, while he released 
the string with the other, and then laid it care- 
fully on the floor. 

While filling his bag, the spirit of mischief 
prompted him to an act for which no sophistry 
can find an excuse, as it was executed in pure 
malice and without provocation. This was, to 
add insult to injury, by placing a large piece of 
cake upon the steward’s brick, thus indicating to 
that persecuted individual, the utter contempt in 
which the thief, or thieves, held all his contriv- 
ances to entrap them. And he acted upon this 
suggestion, alike insensible to the qualms of con- 
science, and the fear of a just retribution. He in- 
formed the other boys, who were eagerly await- 
ing his return in their house, of this wicked 
deed, and the hardened young sinners were de- 
lighted—one of them suggesting that when the 
ste wanted to catch rats, ho might “ vissel 


for dem,” as he had formerly told them to do for 
the “ cabin wittles.” With feasting, jokes and 
laughter, the hours of the watch sped by—and 
let us hope that when the young reprobates turned 
in, they were oppressed with the nightmare as a 
punishment for their sins. : 


The sound of holystones overhead, as the 
morning watch commenced their customary 
labor of washing decks, aroused the, steward 
from his balmy slumbers. Visions of dead rats 
innumerable had hovered round him while he 
slept, and now, in his waking hours, he hoped to 
see his dream fulfilled. We would wish to spare 
the reader the description of a painful scene, and 
it would be difficult to find words to convey an 
adequate idea of the steward’s rage and disap- 
pointment, when he became aware of the state 
of things in the pantry. We shall not, therefore, 
attempt to draw the picture. The labor of pre- 
paring breakfast partially composed poor Am- 
sterdam, and trusting no longer to his own in- 
ventive powers, he made a touching appeal to 
the mate for counsel and assistance. This gen- 
tleman had often sailed in ships infested with 
rats, and after listening to the steward’s pitiful 
tale, gave the result of his own experience. 

“ Rats,” he said, “were the most cunning of 
creatures, and to get to windward of them re- 
quired the exercise of much ingenuity and per- 
severance. In fact,” said he, “I know of but 
one sure way to catch them. You get a smooth 
iron pot and fill it to the depth of five or six 
inches with water, and then spread a thin coating 
of bran, or meal upon the surface of the water. 
The pot then appears to contain nothing but 
bran, and the rats deceived thereby, jump in, 
and once in the water, the smooth sides of the 
pot prevent their climbing out.” 
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“Yaw, dat ish goot,” said Hans, “dat ish 
goot. Ido dis ting, and ven I ketch one rat I 
make you a mince pie to pay for dis.” 

“ When you catch a rat, you’ll make him into 
a pie forme, eh? Well, I am obliged to you for 
your kind intention, but would rather be excused 
from eating such pastry as that.” 

“No, no, I no mean dat—vot for you talk so? 
I mean I make you one nice, big, large, great 
mince pie, so petter ash I make for the cappen.” 

“ Ah, that’s right. Make it as nice and large 
as you please, and mind that you put the plums 
within hail of each other. If you want any as- 
sistance about your rat-trap, call on me.” 

In the course of the day the steward procured 
an old copper boiler from the doctor (i. e., the 
cook), and prepared a plunge bath for his tor- 
mentors, as the mate had recommended. To 
make assurance doubly sure, he also set his 
smash trap again. He felt that the result of 
these arrangements would finally decide the case 
of steward vs. rats, and that the rats must now 
“cave in,” or life would be no longer desirable. 
At night, his excitement was too great to permit 
him to sleep, and as his friend the mate had the 
first watch, he resolved to remain with him on 
deck, and talk upon the all-absorbing subject of 
rats, till “ tired nature” should assert her claim 
to the “ sweet restorer.” 

The first dickey was a proficient in the noble 
and time-honored art of “drawing the long 
bow,” and finding in Hans an eager and cred- 
ulous listener, regaled him with many marvellous 
anecdotes. Among others, he related the follow- 
ing : 

Sanmnaaie period of my life I lived in an 
old house in the country, which was overrun 
with rats. So numerous were the vermin, that ~ 
the family were unable to keep anything catable 
in the cellar, which was a source of serious in- 
convenience. Various methods were resorted to 
for the purpose of getting rid-of the trouble- 
some creatures, but without much success. One 
day, as I was repairing my lines preparatory to 
a fishing excursion, it occurred to me to try the 
experiment of angling for rats. And baiting my 
hook with a piece of cheese, I procured a lan- 
tern, stationed myself at a deep rat-hole in the 
cellar, and dropped in my lines. Iwas reward- 
ed with a ‘ bite’ on the instant, and twitched up 
an enormous rat. I swung him up against the 
wall to quiet him, and continued the sport till I 
had piled up the carcasses of more than twenty 
rats. Sor a week, I spent all my lgisure time in 
baiting rats, but I will venture to say that for 
every one I killed, a score of strangers came to 
the funeral. Some new mode of operation be- 
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came necessary, and about this time some one 
informed me that the report of a fire-arm dis- 
charged in the cellar, would drive them off and 
I resolved to try the experiment. One evening 
while the family were absent, I took a pistol into 
the cellar and fired it off. Scarcely had the 
echoes of the report died away, when myriads of 
rats came forth from a hundred different holes, 
and made for the large door opening up into the 
yard, which I had taken the precaution to leave 
open. I ran up stairs and out into the yard to 
see, by the moonlight, this vast army take up 
their line of march. Out they came in regular 
ranks, keeping time like trained soldiers, and for 
half an hour, the procession moved on in solid 
column. Behind the last rank, followed two 
rats in single file, the hinder one having the end 
of the other’s tailin his mouth. The leader was 
a young sprightly fellow, but the other was a 
huge, overgrown, old rat, and perfectly gray 
from snout to tail. Iwas curious to know the 
meaning of this, and having one barrel of my 
pistol loaded, I fired with so good an aim, that I 
cut off the tail of the leader close up to the body. 
He scampered off in a hurry, but the other 
came to a dead stop and on going up, I found 
him to be stone-blind. He was probably the pa- 
triarch of the tribe, and some one of his children 
had manifested his filial affection by thus taking 
the old fogy in tow! He was now provided with 


two tails, and taking hold of the foremost one, I | 


led him into the house, and left him in the cor- 
ner of the kitchen where he stood till he starved 
to death. What do you think of that, steward ?” 

“ Dat ish a goot story, because it is drue. I 
always likes to hear a drae story; but come, let 
us go down mit the pantry and get something to 
trink. I got a shar of brandied peaches dar, and 
we vill trink te peaches and leave te brandy; 
vill you comes?” 

«T sha’a’t refuse, Hans, but if you drink the 
peaches, I shall take the brandy ; heave ahead.” 
And the two proceeded to the pantry. The 
steward unsealed the jar of peaches, and half- 
filled two tumblers with the liquid which it con- 
tained. He was in the act of adding the sugar, 
when he heard what sounded like some living 
thing moving about among the boxes in the half- 
deck. Dropping his spoon, he exclaimed : 

“ Vot ish dat ? you. helen, 1 
think it vas the rats.’’ 

“ Yes, steward,” replied the mate, “‘ the rats 
are coming to take your old bread-locker by 
storm, 80 just mix that grog and then blow out 
the light, and we'll keep still and twig the 


moves. 
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one tumbler to the mate, swallowed his own 
horn ata gulp, setting down the glass witha 
sigh because there was no more, or as if he would 
echo the words of the song : 
that a Dutchman’s might 
As deep as the rolling Zuyder Zee.”’ 
“ Ah, steward,” said the mate, as he sipped 
his brandy, “ water has been of great service to 
navigation, I admit, but this is the stuff for a 
steady drink.” At.this moment the sounds in 
the room were heard again. 
“ Douse the glim,” said the mate, and the 
steward put out the light. 
Still the sounds kept coming nearer and near- 
er, and by-and-by a box was upset and fell with 
a crash of breaking glass. 
“Steward!” whispered the mate, “no rats 
made all that noise, it comes from some animal 
of a larger growth, but let him look out for break- 
ers where I am.” 
*O, mein Gott, measter mate, vot kind of an 
animale you tink him be? I am so much fright- 
ened as I never vas.” oe steward’s teeth 
fairly chattered. 

“Well, I expect it ts olf Davy Jones céme 
for you, steward, but I advise you to meet your 
fate like a man. Die game anyhow.” 

“T tink it is der tuyvel. O dear, vot shall I 
do—vot ghall Ido, who vill take care of mien 
Katrina if I vas die? O vot shall I do!” 

“Stop your gab, and splice the mainbrace 
again, if you can’t keep up your courage any 
other way.” 

“Yaw, yaw. Idoso, datish the best vay.” 
For a fall minute was heard the gurgling to the 
liquor, as it ran down the steward’s throat. 

In the meantime the sounds in the room had 
been such as would be made by some one creep- 
ing towards the pantry. At length they ceased 
at the slide-door. The steward trembled ; the 
mate braced himself for a spring. 

* There was silence deep as death, 

And the boldest held his breath, 

For a time 


The trap-door moved—it slid noiselessly open, 
and a human figure crawled into the pantry. 

“Light up,” whispered the mate, as he shut 
the slide behind the new comer, with his foot. 
With trembling fingers the steward rubbed a 
match and lighted the hanging lamp, more than 
half expecting that its blaze would display the 
terrible figure of ‘‘ der tuyvel,” with his horns 
and tail, or the submarine monster, Davy Jones. 

“ Andrew!” exclaimed the mate, with sur- 


prise, as he recognized the young burglar. “You 
here, is it possible ?” 


The steward prepared the beverage, and hand- 


“ Yes, sir, here I am, and no mistake,” replied 
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Andy, resolved to “cheek” it out, now that he 
was fairly discovered. 

“ Gott in Himmel, Andee, das vas you? Vot 
for you vas comes in dis vay ¢” 

“ Because I couldn’t get in any other way,” re- 
plied the rogue, with admirable coolness. 

“ Vell, you raskil, vot for you comes at all?” 

“ O, now, you're too inquisitive, steward.” 

“ Vell, I know what you comes, you comes to 
steal away my wittles, and dat vas das verbrechen, 
-vot you calls one ting wicked very mooch. You 
ish de rat vot do all de mischeef.” 

“ Hold on, steward,” interrupted Andy, “ be 
careful what you say, or I’ll have you arrested 
for defamation of character.” 

“T no understand dat daffy mashin mit karac- 
ter, but I say you ish a tief und a raskil.” 

“ The pot calls the kettle black. I might call 
you a rascal, a cut-throat, and all such things, but 
I will only call you a Dutchman and that embra- 
ces the whole vocabulary of such terms.” 

During this conversation the mate had been 
a silent listener, holding his sides to save himself 
from bursting with internal laughter, but now he 
felt it his duty to interfere. e / 

“Silence, Andrew. Now answer me truly, 
what are you here fur ?” 

“T’ll be darned if I know, sir, but let me ex- 
plain. You see, sir, I am a somnambulist—” 

“ Yaw, so you ish,” interrupted the steward, 
“you ish von raskil somnambulish, and a tief.’’ 

“ Avast jawing there, steward. Go on, Andy,” 
said the mate. 

“ As I was saying, sir, I have a habit of walk- 
ing in my sleep, and I sometimes get into places 
where I have no right to go, when I walk in the 
night.” 

“I should judge so,” remarked the mate. 

“Tt seems that I fell asleep on deck, about 
half an hour ago. When I lay down I was quite 
thirsty, and meant to get some water, but instead 
of that, I fell asleep and dreamed that I was in 
the midst of the great desert, and dying with 
thirst. By-and-by, an Arab horseman passed by 
and informed me that there was a cave at a little 
distance in which I could find a spring of water, 
and I started in the direction which he pointed 
out. When I got to the half-deck, I thought it 
was the cave and crept into it.” 

“ But how did you get the door open ?” 

“I dreamed that I had a key that unlocked it, 
sir. I crept along till I got in here; and when 
you lighted the lamp it awoke me; that’s the 
whole story, sir.”’ 


“But what in thunder was you going to do 


with that bag ?” asked the a 
mate, choking down 
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“0, I was going to get a supply of water for 
my companions, in that, sir.” 

“You had better put your head in it, after 
spinning such a yarn as that; but clear out now, 
quick, vamose the ranche, and we’ll settle this 
hereafter.” And Andy started with alacrity. 

“ Take dat, you raskil,” exclaimed the stew- 
ard, essaying to assist his progress with a kick in 
the rear. But Andy was too quick for him, and 
catching his outstretched foot, brought him into 
a sitting posture instanter, and with a force that 
made the dishes rattle. 

As the young thief made a hasty exit from the 
forward cabin, the pantry echoed with the laugh- 
ter of the mate, no longer controllable, and the 
maledictions of the steward, who still sat in the 
middle of the floor, looking wildly around him. 
At length both calmed down sufficiently to dis- 
cuss the matter, and the officer begged the stew- 
ard to leave the boy to him and not say anything 
about the affair to the old man, promising that 
he should be punished for his misdeeds ; though 
he secretly enjoyed the affair too much to feel 
angry towards Andy, and laughed again as he 
thought of the rogue’s ready wit, and eit d 
in getting out of a scrape. 

“Tf I vas de cappen in dis ship, 1 vould dong 
him mit the de jard-arm, I vould,” said steward. 

“Well,” replied the mate, “ i shall be hung 
if you say so, to-morrow night, in the middle 
of the watch.” 

The steward was pacified with this assurance, 
hoping that the mate intended to tow Andy over- 
board in a bowline, or some such thing as that, 
and after another swig at the peach brandy, re- 
tired for the night. 

During the next day, Andy, was sent to loose 
the main royal. As he swung off from the head 
of the topmast rigging, and leisurely shinned up 
the to’gallant and royal backstays, the mate ob- 
served him and called out: 

a Baiey +. come, Andy, see if you can’t be as 

smart shinning, as you are playing rat;” a re- 
mark which caused considerable wonderment 
among those who were notin the secret of the 
pantry operations. 

The port watch had the middle watch that 
night and Andy had the second look-out. It was 


his invariable custom to go to sleep on the look- 


out, and knowing this full well, the mate who 
was a perfect boy in his love for fan, resolved to 
have a little sport with him, and at the same 
time satisfy the steward, so as to prevent his re- 
porting the affair to the captain. 


As soon as Andy had fallen asleep on the 


windlass bitts, the mate went forward and let go 
one of the foresail buntlines. Stepping softly up 
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on the forecastle, he unbent the other end of the 
buntline from the sail, tied a running bowline in 
it, and shipped it under Andy’s arms. He then 
called three or four men to get hold of the rope, 
and stand by to haul away, when he gave the 
word. In the meantime the steward had turned 
out and was standing on the forecastle by the 
side of the sleeping victim, waiting to witness 
his rapid ascent. 

“You hoist him two, tree feet higher, mate, 
and den stop. I vant to dalks mit him a 
little.” 

Of course the sudden jerk with which Andy 
had been elevated three feet from the deck, had 
awakened him, and he looked down to see the 
steward standing beside him with a piece of rat- 
lin stuff in his hand, which he had just drawn 
from its place of concealment. 

“Now you raskil, I pay you dis way!” ex- 
claimed Huns, as he gave Andy a stinging stroke 
with the rope’s end.” 

“O, you miserable old doublehead !” yelled 
his victim. “If you do that again murder 
you.” And making a dive at the steward’s 
head, he wound his fingers into the bushy hair, 
and pulled with all his strength. 

“Hoist away, lively,” cried the mate, who 
perceived how matters stood. “ Run away with 
the rope.” And Andy was run up to the fore 
yard, amid the yells of the steward, a handful of 
whose hair he had carried up with him, by keep- 
ing a fast hold of it, while the men hoisted him 
up. The buntline was made and Andy left 
hanging for an hour at the fore yard, where he 
hurled all sorts of verbal abuse at the groaning 
steward, while the mate and the watch threw 
themselves on the deck, and shouted with 
laughter. 

The matter ended here. Andy never again 
dared venture into the pantry, clandestinely, but 
soon found means to appease the steward’s 
wrath ; and before the end of the passage, the 
friendship which had formerly existed between 
Hans and the boys was fully restored. 


THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. - 


“Several times were critical, but confidence in 
the duke I have no doubt animated every breast. 


His grace exposed his person, not unnecessarily, 
but nobly; without his personal exertions, his 
continual presence wherever and whenever more 
than usual exertions were required, the day had 
been lost. ‘Twice have I saved this day by 
perseverance,” said his grace, before the last 
great struggle, and said so most justly. Another 
saying of his grace that evening to Lord Fitvroy 
- deserves to be recorded: ‘I have never fought 
-such a battle, and I trust I shall never fight such 
another.’ This was after the day was our own.” 
-—Life of Sir Augustus Simon , 
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THE ZOUAVES’ TREASURY. 

If one half of what is said of the Zouaves is 
authentic, they are the most singular body of men 
in Christendom. Their propensity for the whim- 
sical was well illustrated on the late fete Napo- 
leon. During the march of the troops along the 
boulevards and on the Place Vendome, public 
attention was fixed on an elegantly equipped 
little dog, strutting jauntily at the head of the 
regiment of Zouaves of the Imperial Guard. 
From each side of his tiny saddle a box in the 
shape of a canteen was suspended—thus present- 
ing the appearance of a mule laden with pan- 
niers, and on each of these boxes was written 
“The Zouaves’ Treasury.” But these words 
were to every one but themselves an enigma, 
which they solved by relating the following 
story: The dog was called ‘“ Magenta,” be- 
cause on the day of the terrible battle of that 
name, he was found in a house from which the 
affrighted owners had fied, and which had been 
destroyed by French projectiles. One of the 
party, out o ahity and because of the creature’s 
gentleness, adopted him. The dog’s fidelity, 
accompanying them on the march, to the biv- 
ouac, and even to the field of battle, insured 
him kind treatment from his new masters, and, 
after having partaken their perils, it was natural 
that he should share in their triumphs. Nay, 
more, to manifest their kindness for their pro- 
tege, they attached to his head several of the 
bouquets that were Showered on themselves dur- 
ing the morning. And this characteristic inter- 
pretation was given to the inscription on the dog. 
“Magenta, to make himself useful,” said one 
of the soldiers, “‘ must carry something.” “ That’s 
true,” said another, “ but as he is not strong, we 
must give him that which is lightest for us to 
bear.” “Then let us entrust to him our money,” 
added a third. And this was the origin of the 
sentence, “The Zouaves’ Treasury.” 


FRANK LADIES. 


Frank ladies never go out unattended, and 
those of any rank are often 8 pesranes by a 
cavasse, who is a sort of official personage, in- 
vested with authority to clear the way, and exact 
other higher though not more important acts of 
obedience. Following in the rear are usually 
two or three servants, and as people are not 
happy enough to find room for the social position 
of two abreast, the whole party, scattering along 
in Indian file, makes quite a formidable appear- 
ance.— Tent and Harem. 


ENIGHTS TEMPLARS’ CROSS. 

On many of the houses in Leeds, new as well 
as old, may be seen a double cross moline, in- 
serted into the brickwork, or raised upon it in 
relief of cast bricks or plaster; the former being 
such that, taking the six points, it would form a 
hexagon. I was informed that this was the 
Templars’ cross, and that to this day certain 
privileges were attached to the houses bearing 
this mark.— Notes and Queries. 
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DESIRE. 
The wish to know—the endless thirst, © 
Which even by quenching is awaked, 
And which becomes or blessed or cursed, 
As is the fount whereat ’tis slaked.—Moors. 


ROUND THE HORN. 


A SABBATH-EVE POEM. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


The trailing shadows of the western woods 
Are cast on earth again ; , 

And ever thus sad thoughts, in multitudes, 
Come thronging on my brain. 


Thoughts!—and of what? Perchance my spirit yearns, 
And reaches towards yon bright 

Celestial sky, whose starry watch-fire burns 
Where there is no more night! 


Perchance this feeble vision wildly strains 
To pierce that azure veil: 


To lead this weary soul through heavenly lanes, 
Beyond this cloudy pale! 


O fields cerulean !—past these mortal wars, 
This longing and this strife, 
Have ye for me a home beyond the stars, 
Perennial with life? 


Is there, in truth, a mansion in the skies, 
Tn fancy oft beheld, 

Whereon no trailing shadow darkly lies— 
Star-girdled, sentinelled? 


Have ye, indeed, within those barriers, 
Those white, aerial walls, 

New Edens, blissful haunts, devoid of tears, 
Where sorrow ne’er appalls?— 


Hesperides, to which the spirit flies 
On pinions of desire, / 
Wherein this earthly worm of torment dies? 
Quenched is this mortal fire? 


Alas, in vain Task! No earthly eye 
Hath seen those gates unclose ; 

Nor angel hand may beckon from on high 
Mortals to leave their woes. 


Yet through the silent vigils of the eve, 
In thought’s swift ebb and flow, 

My brain will still these fitful fancies weave, 
While shadows trail below! 


» 


ROUND THE HORN: 
—OR,— 
GOLD-SEEKERS AFLOAT. 


BY CAPTAIN F. ALCORN. 


Tue spring of 1850 found me unemployed, 
for a wonder, when, being somewhat ennuied, I 
resolved on a ramble through New England, and 
packing a few “traps” for the journey, vacated 
fay quarters in the Pavilion Hotel, one fine 
morning about the first of May, and an hour 
later was. whirling towards'the Pine Tree State, 
at a rate which eclipsed the speed of our fastest 
clippers. 
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On the evening of the second day from Bos- 
ton, I booked my name on the register of the 
Knox House, Bangor, where I found a circle of 
social guests, whose conviviality won me to a de- 
termination to remain their companion for at 
least a week. Having formed this resolution, I 
applied to mine host for a formal introduction to 
the coterie, and having obtained it, applied my- 
self to the task of making a favorable impression 
upon my new acquaintances, in which I suc- 
ceeded so well, that, ere I was aware, I found 
myself the lion of the party. 

The permanent guests at the Knox House 
were about sixteen in number, the majority being 
young men, who, as I soon learned from their 
conversation, were inoculated with the “ Cali- 
fornia fever,” as it was aptly termed, and had 
resigned all business, awaiting a favorable oppor- 
tunity to set out for the vast gold fields of the 
Pacific coast. 

As my readers are aware, transmission to Cal- 
ifornia, at that period, cost the emigrant, in eight 
cases out of ten, a larger fortune than awaited 
him in the famed El Dorado; and to the ruling 
of such high rates was the delay of my friends 
attributable. Indeed, they were seriously con- 
sidering the feasibility of the overland route, in 
preference to the usual road to the Pacific, when 
I joined them; but I had not been in their 
society many days, when they besieged me to ac- 
cept command of an old barque which was 
offered for sale, and which they assured me they 
would purchase, if I would consent to become 
their pilot round Cape Horn. 

I refused, for a time, on the plea of the vessel’s 
unseaworthiness ; but they: were importunate, 
and in addition to the tempting inducements they 
held out, assured me they would spare no outlay 
to render the vessel equal to the tug and strain 
she must experience in a winter passage round 
the Horn. On that condition, I consented; 
when they clubbed and purchased her at a very 
low rate, and removing their “traps” to the 
cabin and forecastle, installed me in command. 

Twenty-four hours after taking possession, we 
were under weigh for Boston, where I had the 
vessel taken on the marine railway, examined, 
her bottom stripped, repaired and re-coppered, 
and her top-sides re-caulked, when a dozen coils 
of new running gear, with a coat of fresh paint, 
effected such a decided change in her appearance, 
that her former owners would probably have 
overlooked her a dozen times, if searching 
among the shipping for their former property. 

Lying on for freight, we soon had a full cargo, 
when I strove to persuade my owners to ship a 
mate and two or three seamen, if no more. To: 
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the first measure, they consented; but I urged 
the latter in vain. 

“ There are fourteen of us,” said they; “and 
if we can’t do as much, and as well as any crew 
the vessel ever carried, we’ll give up at once.” 

Finding expostulation in vain, I resolved to 
make the best of it; and choosing the best 
officer I could obtain among those who offered 
their services, we cast off from Lewis Wharf, 
and taking steam down the harbor, proceeded to 
sea on the twenty-second day of May. 

When three days out, we experienced a heavy 
easterly gale which lasted forty-eight hours, but 
which we fortunately weathered without damage 
to the vessel—although the majority of our 
would-be sailors were non est, and the remainder 
but little better—the whole duty falling upon the 
mate’s shoulders and my own, and rendering us 
heartily sick of the voyage ere scarce begun. 

But more genial weather, and the rapid recov- 
ery of our messmates, soon restored our usual 
animation, when I commenced a systematic 
course of drill, by which I hoped to render my 
crew equal to the trying tasks which would be 
necessarily imposed upon them while doubling 
the cape. For a short time, the plan succeeded 
admirably ; but its novelty soon wore off, and 
being sailors only because it suited their fancy, 
and saved them a few dollars, my neophytes soon 
abandoned all practice save that absolutely nec- 
essary for the management of the vessel. 

We seemed to be special favorites of fortune 
for six weeks after the cessation of the gale 
above mentioned, being blessed with leading or 
.fair winds during the entire period, at the close 
of which we made Cape Frio, and next day an- 
chored in Rio harbor, where my crew—being 
masters all—must needs remain a week to study 
the character of the Brazilians. I prayed they 
might prolong their stay a month, as every hour 
spent there brought the southern winter so much 
nearer its close, when we hoped to escape some 
of the perils which otherwise must menace us off 
the “‘ Cape of Storms.” 

Seamen were a drug in Rio at the time, scores 
being not only willing, but very eager to work 
their passage to San Francisco; and becoming 
aware of the fact, I again proposed the shipment 
of a few on whom I might depend, when the 
services of thorough-bred seamen should prove 
necessary. It'was useless, however. My own- 
ers had brought the vessel to Rio, and they could 
discover no reason why they should not be 
equally fortunate to the end of the voyage; so I 
gave up the point, and prepared for the accom- 
plishment of the almost superhuman task which 
I was well assured was in store for me. 


ROUND THE HORN. 


We sailed from Rio on the ninth day of July, 
and on the twenty-fifth made the East Falklands 
at daybreak, when the wind heading us off to- 
wards the land, I tacked ship to the eastward 
and stood off till noon, when a violent storm set 
in—attended with sleet—and lasting five days, it 
drove us to the northward and westward so far, 
that I became apprehensive of making a land- 
fall, which would be anything but desirable. 
But the gale broke in time to avert the catas- 
trophe, and when the weather cleared up, we 
were enabled to take a fresh departure from the 
land, Cape Blanco being in sight and less than 
two leagues distant on our starboard quarter. 

Three days later, we made the Falklands a 
second time; and running between the east and 
west islands, bore up for the cape with the wind 
from northwest. The wind continued steady for 
several days; but encountering a heavy head 
sea, Our progress was but slow until we.made 
Staten Land, when the wind veered to west-. 
southwest, and freshened to a strong gale. 

The previous storm had tried the messmates 
rather severely—in several instances surpassing 
their powers of endurance. But that storm, se- 
vere as it was, was but a summer squall com- 
pared to that which now burst upon us with all 
the fury so peculiar to that latitude. The gale 
commenced at ten in the morning, and at four in 
the afternoon we had the barque under goose- 
winged main-topsail and a fore-storm-staysail, 
which latter I would gladly have taken in, if 
possible; but the change of wind had brought 
us colder weather, which congealed the spray al- 
most as fast as it touched our top-hamper, ren- 
dering every spar, block and rope immovable. 

I had hove to on the larboard tack, on which 
we lay three days, making a dead drift to east- 
southeast, when falling in with ice in large quan- 
tities, I resolved to try our fortune on the other 
tack. As usual, the most trying duties had fallen 
on Howard’s—the mate’s—shoulders and my 
own throughout the previous portion of the 
gale; and resolved that my neophyte crew 
should come in for a fair share, I sought the 
cabin, in which the majority were clustered 
round the cabin stove, or stowed in their bunks, 
from which they greeted me with the usual— 
“ How now, eaptain—what’s the prospect ?” 

“ A poor one, I must say, and rendered still 
darker by your inactivity, gentlemen. Come, 
rouse out! I require your aid to wear ship.” 

“ Why, what's up, captain?’ demanded sev~ 
eral. 

“Weare drifting into too cold a climate— 
that’sall; and I want her bows pointed tos 
warmer one ?” 
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“But wont we be running away from Cape 
Horn ?” demanded the eldest of the party. 
“ Not a whit faster, if so fast as we are now. 
But confound it—that aint the question! We 
shall be fast in the ice, or stove by some of these 
icebergs, before twenty-four hours. Look ye, my 
lads! it’s about time you turned out to take your 
share. The mate and I have stood it about as 
long as we can. Aid we must have; and since 
you would supply the place of seamen, you must 
expect to do their duty.” 
“Aint we doing it, captain?” demanded one. 
“How? By cooping yourselves up by a fire 
when you should be on deck? and, in addition 
to that neglect, rendering yourselves unequal to 
the hardships which we must encounter before 
we reach the Pacific? If that’s a seaman’s 
duty, I guess I’ll undertake it for a time—for I’m 
” Dlessed if I have not experienced fatigue enough 
for the last few days!” 
“No more than you’re paid for, I guess,” 
sneered a tall, rather verdant “ Oldtowner.” 
“No more then I’m paid for, you miserable 
landlubber ?” I responded, angrily. “Do you 
mean to insinuate that I agreed to carry this old 
hulk to California alone? But this is no time for 
wrangling, men. The barque must be got on 
the other tack, and that speedily; after which, 
you must evince more readiness to encounter 
hardships than you have hitherto done, or I shall 
bear up for the nearest port, and leave you to 
shift for yourselves.” 
This threat silenced them, when they made 
some show of moving ; whereupon I returned to 
the maindeck, and pausing at the galley, in which 
one of their number was endeavoring to cook a 
supper, ordered him to fill the coppers with sea- 
water. An hour later, all hands were employed 
pounding the ice off the braces and pouring hot 
water on the brace-blocks, in which task we per- 
severed for an hour, when we had the lower and 
topsail yards in working trim, and were enabled 
to wear ship. 
When fairly to on the starboard tack, I mus- 
tered the neophytes, and, in a few words, con- 
veyed an intimation of the course I intended to 
pursue with regard to them, and then dismissing 
the starboard watch, repaired to my state-room to 
change my frozen clothing and obtain some rest. 
But I had scarce stretched myself in my bunk, 
when a loud altercation on the main deck, with 
the sound of a scuffle, caused me to hurry to the 
scene, where I found Howard struggling with 
two of his watch, who were evidently too much 
for him ; while the remainder, with one excep- 
tion, remained inactive—but evidently gratified 
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“ Just in time, captain!’ exclaimed the mate, 
as I tripped up the heels of one of his antag- 
onists, and by a sudden blow under the ear, 
stretchéd the other at his feet. “I’m blowed if 
I wouldn’t sooner handle a dozen sailors, than 
one owner. What’s to be done with the beggars, 
anyway? They’re bound to be skippers, at all 
hazards—” 

“Let them discover their mistake!” was my 
brief response—when, addressing them, I added : 
“This nonsense must cease! ’Tis true, I de- 
rived my authority from you, and @ you I must 
resign it—but only when this vessel is safely 
moored in harbor. You have taken the position 
of seamen, and until they are no longer neces- 
sary, must perform such duties as are required of 
you. Remember I am not your servant, al- 
though in your employ, but as much your cap- 
tain as if you received a seaman’s wages, and 
had signed the usual shipping papers. Remem- 
ber, also, ye are every one amenable to the law 
for all acts of insubordination and mutiny—ay, 
as much so as if you were the most insignificant 
sailors that ever manned a main brace. For 
your own sakes, let us have no more of this. 
Hitherto, we have suffered patiently; but pa- 
tience has become a crime. In order to succeed 
in the object for which we are here, a change is 
necessary ; and if you persist in opposing that 
change, there remains but one course to pursue. 
I trust to your good sense and due deliberation 
upon our position, for an escape from the painful 
and dire necessity of adopting it; but, let me 
add, a single repetition of the scene I have just 
witnessed, and the guilty party goes into irons, 
while I shall seize upon the first favorable mo- 
ment to shape a course for Rio.” 

“ Well, I suppose we must obey you, captain,” 
said one of the most sensible of the watch. 
“ But hang it all! the mate needn’t give himself 
such airs! He tried to keep Hall and Rider 
from going into the cabin, and in my humble 
opinion, that’s going a little too far.” 

“Not a whit, Barry. You know you've all 
been in the cabin three-fourths of the time you. 
should have been on deck, since the commence- 
ment of the gale ; and in order that such neglect 
of your duty as men, if not your interests as, 
owners, should cease, I was obliged to give or- 
ders which Mr. Howard was only obeying to the 
letter, when he vetoed their desertion of their 

” 

“T have only to say I submit to your decision, 
Captain A.,” rejoined Barry. “ But I must add 
that I think it’s pretty sharp discipline to 
enforce.”’ 


spectators. 


“Yet only necessary, under the circum 
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stances,” I resumed. “I trust you know me 
well enough to believe I would be the last man 
to advocate or adopt harsh measures, if they 
were not absolutely necessary to our joint 


“I believe it—and hang me if I don’t support 
you at all hazards! Sailors must expect sailors’ 
fare.” 

And the generous fellow, fully awake to the 
peculiar responsibilities attached to his assumed 
position, turned away, and seizing upon the main 
brace, began tO coil it on its belaying-pin, while 
the remainder of the watch distributed them- 
selves in various parts of the vessel, and follow- 
ing his example, began to clear the deck up. 

They held a consultation during the last dog- 
watch that night, which resulted, as their subse- 
quent conduct proved, in a resolution to ac- 
knowledge and bow to our authority—a course 
which rendered my peculiar position less trying, 
and inspired me with sanguine hopes of a suc- 
cessful termination of the passage. 

On the twelfth day of the gale, I deemed it 
expedient to wear ship to the southward again ; 
for, although surrounded with ice, I had no de- 
sire to increase our distance from the cape in a 
wrong direction. So, miustering all hands, we 
repeated the pounding process, and after a few 
hours’ labor, got her round. 

Towards noon of the next day, the gale began 
to abate and the weather moderate, when we 
hastened to relieve our top-hamper of its icy 
coat, and, as soon as was practicable, made sail. 
The gale was succeeded by a strong northerly 
wind, to which I carried all the canvass our 
spars would bear, and though obliged to let 
everything go “by the run,” perhaps half a 
dozen times in a watch, I persisted in the 
measure to which alone I could hope for a speedy 
passage round. 

The twenty-fourth day of August dawned, 
threatening a renewal of the gale from the 
southwest; but as my observation on the pre- 
vious day placed the vessel thirty miles to the 
westward of the longitude of Cape Horn, and 
our course subsequently being northerly, I expe- 
rienced but little uneasiness—holding myself 
ready to take advantage of the earliest change, 
to haul the barque’s head to the northward and 
escape from the ice-covered ocean and frosty atmo- 
sphere in which we had been so long imprisoned. 

Our wind failed us during the forenoon, and 
in the afternoon ceased altogether, a heavy swell 
heaving up from the southwest, on which the 
barque rode so uneasily that I became apyyehen- 
sive for the safety of our light spars, and ¢rdered 
them to be struck—a task which was accom- 
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plished only by incomitable perseverance on the 
part of the mate, who was obliged to lay aloft 
himself, unrig each yard, replace the tie with 
the yard-rope, and steady the spar in its descent. 
It was nearly four bells in the dog-watch when 
the task was concluded; and supper being an- 
nounced, the mate and I repaired to the cabin to 
partake of the meal, but had scarce commenced 
operations, when we were thrown from our seats 
and precipitated into the starboard state-rooms, 
amid the wreck of pantry stores and steward’s 
ware which had graced the table. 

A moment sufficed to assure me that the 
barque was on her beam-ends, hopelessly ; when 
endeavoring to clamber up her deck towards the 
cabin entrance, I was met by a resistless volume 
of brine which poured through the door-way and 
almost filled the cabin in a minute, washing me 
back into the state-room at first, and a moment 
later raising me to a level with the entrance, 
when I crawled along on the bulkshead which 
separated the main cabin from the state-rooms, 
until I gained the outer door, when I was obliged 
to pause until I could grasp some of the gear, 
pendant from the weather-rail, by which to 
steady my ascent. 

Howard was close behind me, and reached the 
rail as soon as myself, where we were met by the 
powerful pressure of the gale, which had burst 
on our devoted barque in the form of a white 
squall, without the slightest warning. 

Of the neophytes, but three were visible through 
the driving snow ; and one of these was clinging 
to the mizzen-mast, with both arms and legs, in 
such a manner, and with such apparent tenacity, 
that I could not repress a smile. But there was 
no time either for mirth or to search for the 
missing ; so crawling along the weather-rail to 
the mizzen-rigging, I hove down the coil of the 
mizzen-staysail-halyards, shouting to the fellow 
to secure himself, and then hastily severing one 
part of the lanyard of each shroud, had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing the mast go by the board, be- 
ing one important step towards securing the 
safety of the hull and the lives of the survivors. 

Howard, in the interim, was effecting a like 
task in the waist, relieving the hull of the pres- 
sure of the mainmast and its broad sheets of can- 
vass, but a moment after the mizzen had fallen. 
But the sacrifice proved ineffectual ; when, being 
still anxious to reserve the foremast, I joined the 
mate, and suggested an attempt to relieve her by 
cutting away the headsails. That task was 
effected with difficulty, when she righted slowly 
a few streaks and again hung, betraying the fact 
that the cargo had shifted. 

There was no help for it; and aware that we 
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must abandon her, if we desired to escape her 
fate, I bade the mate muster all the men he 
could find, and endeavor to launch our only boat, 
while I returned to the cabin to secure the chro- 
nometer, a sextant, and a few other articles abso- 
lutely necessary in the navigation of the little 
craft. 
I was absent but a few minutes, and on my re- 
turn, found eight of our quondam farmers clus- 
tered round Howard, who was vainly endeavor- 
ing to impress upon them the necessity of instant 
action. As well might he have preached prompti- 
tudo to the inmates of a barn-yard. The position 
in which they found themselves so suddenly, was 
so unexpected and appalling, that they were ren- 
dered powerless ; observing which, I sprang into 
the boat, and aided by the mate, prepared her 
for launching, when, at his suggestion, we cut all 
the gear, stays and shrouds which confined the 
mizzen-mast alongside the barque, and having 
seen it fairly adrift, returned to the boat, into 
which we urged the panic-stricken remnant of 
our crew, when we lowered away, and taking our 
places-in the boat, shoved off and hauled up to 
the wreck of the mizzen-mast, by which I was 
resolved to lie until death or succor came, or till 
more tranquil weather warranted an attempt to 
reach the land. 
The snow had ceased to drive, when we aban- 
doned the barque ; but the squall had only given 
place to a furious gale, which continued to lash 
the ocean into foam around onr frail craft, and 
our late vessel, which sank within an hour, leav- 
ing us hanging by a single line to that driving 
spar—our only protection against the fury of the 
gale. Ali night we lay by it—and such a night! 
Heaven preserve me from its like again! Try- 
ing as was my position, and dark as was the 
prospect, hoth were rendered more so by the de- 
spair of the wretched gold-seekers, who rendered 
the scene hideous by their self-reproaches and 
lamentations. 
Day dawned, at length—dark and dismal, ’tis 
true, but disclosing to our anxious gaze a large 
ship, under balance-reefed canvass, steering a 
course which must eventually bring her close 
aboard, if not within what would have been 
hailing distance in an ordinary breeze. She was 
less than a mile distant, when first discovered, 
but had lessened that distance to at least one- 
tourth ere her people deseried us, when “ round- 
ing to,” they launched a life-boat to our rescue, 
rightly judging that we could not reach them in 
our own frail craft. 


The ship proved to be the John Bertram, of 


New York, and in charge of a whole-souled 
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which his subsequent courtesy afforded incon- 
testable evidence, up to the hour of our debark- 
ation in the golden city of the West, when I 
vowed most solemnly that I never would trust 
myself afloat again with a party of gold-seekers, 
even if I lived to attain the age of Methusaleh. 


+ 


BIENNIALS AND PERENNIALS. 


The following will answer several inquiries 

about the nature of biennials and perennials : 

Biennials, speaking in a general sense, are sown 

one summer, and bloom and die the next, as 

soon as they have ripened their seeds. Most of 
them are hardy enough to stand our winters, for 

one summer is not long enough to complete their 

growth, even with the help of the Loohouss, 

green-house, or frame. Many stocks are bien- 

nial; the Canterbury bell is a biennial, and if 
sown about June, and planted out when large 
enough, will flower about the same time next 
year. Perennials are plants which do not die at 
any given period, but would live on like an oak 
or vine, if the necessary conditions could be sup- 
plied, and the great family of plants comprises 
most of this kind. Hardy perennials will grow 
many years in the same spot, and spread into 
large masses. Bulbs increase in number. Fib- 
rous and tuberous rooted subjects spread out into 
many plants all around, and only want to be 
separated from the parent. Many of them sepa- 
rate themselves, and when they degenerate it is 
from remaining too long in the same spot of soil, 
which they in time exhaust. Stove perennials 
cultivated in pots, are from time to time shifted 
from one sized pot to another, and new soil is 
filled up round the old ball of earth, and the 
a continues to grow so long as this can be 

one.— Artisan. 


HOW TO PLEASE IN COMPANY, 


The true act of being agreeable, is to a 
well pleased with all the company, and satier fo 
seem well entertained with them. A man thus 
disposed, may not have much learning, nor any 
wit; but if he has common sense, and something 
friendly in his behaviour, it conciliates men’s 
minds more than the brightest parts without this 
disposition ; and when a man of such a turn 
comes to old age, he is almost sure to be treated 
with res it is true, indeed, that we should 
not dissemble and flatter in company; but a man 
may be very agreeable, in strict consistency with 
truth and sincerity, by a prudent silence, where 
he cannot concur; and by a pleasing assent 
where he can. Now and then we meet with a 
person so exactly formed to please, that he will 

in upon every one that hears or beholds him; 
this. disposition is not merely the gift of nature, 
but frequently the effect of much knowledge of 
the world, and a command over the passsions.— 


Spectator. 
EQUANIMITY. 
Nobly he yokes 
A smiling with a sigh—as if the 


Was that it was, for not being such a smile; 
The smile, mocking the sigh, that it would fly 


sailor, who bade us all a hearty welcome, of 


From so divine a temple, to commix 
With winds, that sailors rail at.—Suaxspzars. 
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EMMA’S BLACKBERRYING. 


PRAYER. 


BY EDWIN 58. LISCOMB. 


rush not, 0 Lord, the spirit quite to earth! 
We humbly pray a single hope be given, 

Upraising from despair to brighter birth 
The soul which lingers yet from heaven. 


Earth’s fondest joys, though withered now forever ; 
Youth’s sunny sky, though changed to restless gloom ; 

Still, from our heart we trust thou wilt not sever 

_ The thrilling hope of peace beyond the tomb! 


In life’s brief hour, however cold and dreary, 
Qur lesson is to learn ‘‘ Thy will be done!” 

To love our neighbor as ourself, sincerely, 
And to thy precepts with submission turn! 


ax. 


EMMA’S BLACKBERRYING. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Waar a mellow, golden August day it was! 
Just such an one as makes us involuntarily step 
aside from crushing the worm in our path—life, 
even worm-life, is so beautiful! Just such a day 
as seems to have wandered away from our cold 
climate to some pet region of the sun, and then 
come back after a while, with the yellow tan of 
travel on its face, and the hot blood of the 
tropics throbbing in its veins—come back, as we 
have seen men, who went away pale, fair-faced 
youths from their mothers’ sides, return after 
years of wandering to the old homestead, with 
bronzed brows and bearded lips. 

The sun throbbed like a great heart of fire, 
orange-red in the heavens, its myriad golden ar- 
teries streaming down to the earth, tremulous 
with intense heat. The country roads were 
white with dust. The trees stood motionless in 
the sultry glow of the sunshine. There was not 
wind enough astir to turn the silver lining of the 
poplar leaves to the light. We have all known 
such days, and if we had a single genuine spark 
of poetic fire in our natures, we have enjoyed 
them too. We have lain down under the tree- 
shadows in the edge of some hillside forest per- 
haps, and listened to the melancholy chirping of 
the crickets in the grasses, or watched the lan- 
guid clouds which drifted like silver frowns across 
the blue brow of the summer sky. We have 
sent memory back into the past, and hope for- 
ward into the future, to gather up whatever was 
beautiful in both and bind them together in 
sheaves, as the reapers were binding the ripe 
grain in the fields beneath us. We have taken 


our hearts—our poor, chilled, weary hearts, may 
be—in our hands, and warmed and rested them 
in the glow of Mother Nature’s blessed beauty, 

There were enough to grumble at the weather 
on the particular day of which I write. Enough 
to sneer, of course, at the idea of rhapsodizing 
out of doors over such poor material as clouds 
and crickets, when the temperature was at boil- 
ing heat. Many a sweltering exquisite, no 
doubt, pulled up his wilted dicky, and thrust his 
fingers languidly through his scented curls, with 
the emphatic exclamation of “doosed hot!” 
Many a perspiring belle inwardly breathed fem- 
inine maledictions on her flounces and furbelows, 
wishing that fashion could be a more merciful 
mistress, at least, in hot weather. 

But one little lady —and a belle too—pro- 
nounced it a beautiful day. Perhaps she said it 
because she really appreciated the fact and be- 
lieved what she was saying. Then again per 
haps she didn’t. It might have been because 
somebody else had asserted directly to the con- 
trary, declaring that if the earth had taken cold, 
and was undergoing a Thompsonian steam-bath 
to cure it, the weather couldn’t be more disagree- 
ably uncomfortable. He was her lover, and 
women like to dispute with their lovers, you 
know. I always did with mine. But at any 
rate, whatever were the capricious little damsel’s 
motives, there she sat by the open window of the 
large, shaded parlor, indolently fluttering her 
fan, as she swung back and forth in a great rock- 
ing-chair, whose plump cushions nearly buried 
her—for she was no fairy in size or weight, and 
could not, like some heroines, sit on a bag of 
feathers without crushing it. Not an ounce less 
than one hundred and thirty pounds weighed 
my round-waisted, rosy-cheeked heroine, Emma 
Edgerly, though perhaps for the romantic inter- 
est of my story, I might as well have omitted 
this item. 

Well, as I said, there she sat, looking amidst 
her white muslins and laces as cool as an an- 
imated icicle. And there, too (I don’t mean in 
the same chair), sat her lover, Alonzo Guppy— 
the same individual who had hazarded the re- 
mark about the weather. I wish for the sake of 
the poor fellow’s comfort, I could say that he 
looked as cool as his companion. But candor 
compels me to admit that there were huge drops 
of perspiration beaded on his handsome fore- 
head, and that he switched his white cambric 
handkerchief through the air in a desperate at- 
tempt to imitate the composed and provoking 
grace with which Emma swayed her fan. His 
face couldn’t have been redder than the heat 
made it, had he been popping the question— 
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which, by the way, he hadn’t. On the contrary, 

they had been quarrelling, as young people of 

opposite sexes are apt to do when left alone to- 

gether—especially if they care a little for each 

other—just enough to make a reconciliation 
ble.» 

They had commenced their disagreement by 
joking each other about theirlooks. Emma had 
said something about North American Indians, 
with a saucy glance at her companion’s face (he 
was rather dark), and he had retaliated upon 
her with a jesting allusion to red hair. Red 
hair, indeed! As if any one could call that de- 
licious golden-brownness, leaning maybe a trifle 
towards a gayer color, anything but auburn! 
She could have bitten her crimson lip in two for 
very spite. If she had only softened her jest by 
telling him (it would have been true enough) 
that his swarthy complexion was redeemed by 
the pair of glorious black eyes which lighted up 
his face, making it in her view absolutely hand- 
some, and if he had complimented her upon the 
exquisite taste with which she arranged the 
heavy, richly-tinted braids of her hair, ten to one 
neither of them would have resented the other’s 
remark, and my pen would never have had this 
interesting task to perform. I am almost in- 
clined to think that my guardian angel was pres- 
ent, and having been favored with a forward 
peep into faturity, and seeing the low condition 
into which my fands would ebb about this time, 
prompted them to a quarrel, as a means of re- 

plenishing my stock of pin-money. 

There was a short, sullen silence, after the 
first clash of word weapons, as though in the 
brief conflict each had received an unpleasant 
thrust, and had paused to examine the wound. 
Then they stumbled accidentally upon that poor, 
abused scape-goat of conversation—the weather. 
Alonzo had said it was a dusty, stifling, disagree- 
able day, as if by manifesting such a grudge 
against nature, he could pay off the little debt of 
pique and vexation in which his companion had 
involved him. 

Emma, with a defiant shrug of her white 
shoulders, had immediately rejoined that she 
hadn’t known a more delightful day since her re- 
membrance, calling his attention with a little co- 
quettish affectation of rapture, to the distant 
hills, over which the first faint scarlet of the 
premature autumn was softly flushing, and then 
pointing away to the north horizon, where a 
single radiant cloud was sailing steadily along 
the azure, like the wing of some great golden 
bird. How genuine seemed her admiration, and 
what a becoming color her earnestness called up 
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ened the brown eyes, and how admirable the 
motion of her hand as it glimmered for an in- 
stant betwixt the light and her companion’s 
vision, displaying to him its perfect outline, and 
its milky whiteness, relieved by one threadlike 
ring of gold! Perhaps it thrilled him with a 
desire to kiss the tantalizing taper fingers, for I 
can testify that he puckered nis proud mouth up 
into a most suspicious smallness of compass, and 
then unpuckered it gradually with a lingering 
and unsatisfied slowness. Perhaps, however, he 
only wanted to whistle. Whistling, if you did 
but know it, is always the escape-valve of a 
man’s chagrin. 

He had quarelled with Emma before. He 
knew that the soft eyes, so brilliantly gentle in 
expression, would gladly have annihilated him 
with a single withering glance of indignation, 
had it been in their power—that the dainty snow- 
flake of a hand was even then tingling to box 
his ears—that the seeming amiability was noth- 
ing but a pretty show—a golden mist of smiles 
and pleasant words hung between him and the 
little tempest of anger which would soon break 
sharp and thick about him. Any one less ob- 
servant, would have declared Miss Emma in one 
of her sweetest and most bewitching moods. It 
took a lover’s ear to detect the stifled war-cry 
smothered down into the dulcet melody of her 
voice. 

Whether he did not feel in the mood for fur- 
ther antagonisms, or whether he began to realize 
from past experience that quarrelsome interviews 
between lovers are a thousand times more dan- 
gerous than amicable ones, and that Cupid al- 
ways sets his arrows flying in a combative at- 
mosphere, I cannot say. But at any rate he 
rose from his seat and said he must be going, 
before half the length of time allowed for a 
friendly call had slipped away. In answer to 
Emma’s surprised look, he said, leisurely swing- 
ing his straw hat by its broad black ribbon, that 
all the family—servants inclusive—had gone 
some half dozen miles out of the place ona 
blackberrying excursion, and had installed him, 
—who couldn’t possibly be coaxed to accom- 
pany them—as housekeeper. He had run away 
from his duties a few minutes, just to condole 
with her about the heat of the day, that was all. 
He couldn’t possibly stay longer. He didn’t see 
for his part what made people so foolish—or 
what comfort they could take sweltering among 
briar-bushes under such a broiling sun, for the 
sake of a few miserable berries, not half so nice - 
as those which were procurable at the village 
provision store. 

Emma didn’t agree with him—of course not. 


into her cheeks! What a pretty triumph bright- 
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It was just the day for a berrying party—so 
' clear and breezy. (There hadn’t been a breath of 
air all the afternoon, and the little contrary witch 
knew it.) Then there was rare sport in gather- 
ing berries—more especially blackberries. Pur- 
chased fruit never had the same delicious flavor 
of that which was plucked wild, fresh and sweet 
from the bushes. While she thought of it, she 
hadn’t been berrying for two or three years—not 
since her return from boarding-school. She be- 
lieved she would go that very afternoon if she 
could coax sister Nell to accompany her. It 
would seem so like old times. There was a 
blackberry field not more than half a mile dis- 
tant. Her little brother Charlie had told her 
about it that very morning, she said. Yes, she 
mast certainly go. She wondered why she had 
not thought of it before. Even if they didn’t 
get any berries, they would be sure of a delight- 
ful walk, and that was recompense enough. 

Her companion smiled a little as she finished 
speaking. He understood her. She wouldn’t 
have thought of venturing out under any other 
circumstances, and he knew it. She saw the 
smile and resented it immediately, as she had 
a practical opportunity of doing. Alonzo offered 
to accompany her, and received the very answer 
he expected—a curt refusal. He then suggested 
—rather quizzically—the propriety of her sub- 
stituting a gingham or calico dress in the place 
of the delicate muslin wrapper which she then 
wore. He knew—wicked fellow—what the re- 
sult would be. He had a malicious desire that 
she should come home with her tasteful, vapory- 
looking garments all torn into shreds, and he 
knew nothing would more readily influence her 
to wear them than this remark.- Their look of 
coolness and delicious comfort had aggravated 
him through the whole of his stay, and it would 
be a nice revenge to think of the horrible rents 
and stains which would disfigure them, if they 
went to the blackberry field. He believed she 
would wear them just from obstinacy, and when 
she looked up into his face, he was positive she 
wou'd. Her eyes said very plainly that she 
wondered what business it was of his whether 
she chose a calico or a ‘ace frock for her expe- 
dition. She was her own mistress and should 
dress as she pleased. He anticipated her glance, 
and laughed a silent, merry laugh all to himself. 

_“ At least, accept my advice in some partic- 
ular,’ he said, with provoking coolness. “I 
suggest that you take this to bring home your 
berries in. It will hold all you'll gather, I’ll 

” 

He had purloined her little gold thimble from 

her work-basket, and held it up before her as he 
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spoke. It would have held the half of a decent 
berry, perhaps, but not more. 

“If I thought I should get no more berries 
this afternoon than you did brains when you 
were born, I would take it,” was the saucy re- 
tort. “It would hold them ajl and room to 
spare.” 

Alonzo bit his lip. He was worsted that time. 

“T warn you, my dear (he never called her 
my dear only when they quarrelled), once for all, 
to stay at home. You don’t realize how roasting 
hot this sunshine is. Besides, you freckle so 
easily!” And with this good-natured bit of im- 
pertinence, he thrust his hat on his head and left 
the room. But not before he had heard Emma 
declare she didn’t care for the sunshine—she 
would prefer to roast in this world, rather than 
put off such a process for another, as he was do- 
ing—and as for freckles— 

She stopped short and went to the mirror. 
She was evidently pleased with what she saw 
there, for she came away smiling. Whatdo you 
suppose made her give her head such a knowing, 
coquettish toss ? 


“Nelly! N-e-l-l-y !” 

Emma had been in the blackberry field about 
an hour. Straying away from her sister, she 
had got bewildered among the tall, briary bushes, 
and fearful of losing her way, was calling Nelly 
loudly by name. A dozen half-ripened berries 
rolled and rattled about over the large tin pail 
which swung from her arm, and but for the pur- 
ple stains which colored the finger-tips of her 
gloves, and were smeared around her mouth, one 
might have judged that she had met with poor 
success. 

“Nelly! N-el-l-ee!” 

A faint halloo came from the distance, in reply 
to her second call, and a few moments after she 
saw her sister’s white cape-bonnet and gossamer 
shawl struggling towards her through the thicket 
of obstinate bushes. Satisfied of her proximity 
and her own consequent safety, she turned to a 
well Jaden bush near by and commenced stripping 
off the tempting purple clusters of fruitage. It 
may be interesting to the reader to know that 
she put them into her mouth instead of her pail. 
The size of the latter may have discouraged her 
from ever filling it, but evidently the other didn’t. 

“Have you got many berries?” she inquired, 
without turning her head, as the crackling of the 
bushes announced that her sister had arrived 
within speaking distance. 

“ No—a very few.” 

Emma glanced about hurriedly, as if expecting 
to see a third person by the side of Nelly. But 


| 


no. The familiar bonnet and shawl were just | willing to wait any longer, I presume—men are 
visible to her through the screen of bushes, but | always in such a hurry! O! E—e—e—e—!” 


she could see no one else. 


The decidedly feminine scream with which the 


“Why, I didn’t know you had such a cold, | damsel cgncluded her sentence, was caused by 


Nell. You are as hoarseas a frog. Hadn’t we | the sight of a hugemake, which glided out from 


better go home ?” 


the bushes across her path. Before the sharp 


“J don’t know. Have you berries enough to | echoes had died away, there was a crash through 


make it worth while ?” 


the bushes where the cape bonnet had been 


“Berries! No indeed !—but I have scratches | stationed, and the next instant the stupid abom- 
and mosquito-bites enough, I can assure you, | ination lay dead at her feet. She turned to 
besides being nearly melted, and so thirsty that | thank her sister for her unexpected courage and 


my tongue feels like a piece of sand-paper. 


presence of mind she had displayed, but started 


Such a time as I have had of it, Nell! Why, I | back with a shriek of affright at the sight of the 
tumbled in the creek just below here, and got | masculine proportions of the figure before her. 
both my shoes full of mud, and in two minutes | It was Nelly’s bonnet and shawl, to be sure—but 


after fell headlong over a rotten log, and bruised 
both my arms shockingly, besides breaking every 
bone in my skeleton! (Be it understood that 
the young lady had reference to her crinoline. 
Ah, Emma! if you could have taken a peep in- 
side that cape bonnet, you might not have been 
so confidential.) As for my face, it is nothing 
but one huge mosquito-bite, with a poultice in 
the shape of a layer of dust and dirt. My arms 
are covered with scratches, and I have torn my 
love of a white gown all into tatters. Alonzo 
told me that I should. O, what a hot, disagree- 
able day !” 

Emma didn’t hear the exultant chuckle with 
which her confession was received. If she had, 
she would not have understood it. But the ut- 
terance of her lover’s name seemed to set in full 
flow a current of confidential disclosures, and for 
the next fifteen minutes she chattered away 
about him most perseveringly. Her companion 
listened silently for a while, but asked at last, as 
Emma paused for breath ; J 

“ Has he proposed yet, Emma?” 

“No. But he will in a few days, I know.” 

“ How do you know, for mercy’s sake ?” 

“ O the symptoms are unmistakable to a keen 
eye, Nelly. When you have lived as long as I 
have in the world, you will understand them 
perhaps!” (She was a venerable maiden of 
eighteen! Why didn’t she look around and see 
the convulsions of silent merriment into which 
her questioner was thrown by her words ) 

“ Shall you accept him ?”’ 

“Why, of course I shall, little stupidity! 
There isn’t another such a match to be made in 
the village! Ruth Foss is crazy after him, and 
as for Annie and Josie Ladd, they are ready to 
tear my eyes out because I stand a better chance 
than they.” 

“ When do you think you will be married ?” 

“*O just as soon as father and mother are wil- 


did Nelly wear black broadcloth pantaloons and 
patent leather boots? Was Nelly five feet eleven 
inches in height * 

Very evidently not, for at that moment she 
came bounding from a direction nearly opposite, 
her slight figure nearly enveloped in a brown 
linen coat large enough to have held four like her, 
and her curls streaming behind her from beneath 
the shelter of a Panama hat, which bore a sus- 
picious resemblance to the one Mr. Guppy had 
thrust upon his head not two hours previous ; 
while close upon her track, with a garland of 
wild flowers braided around his shaggy neck, 
leaped and frolicked a great black Newfoundland 
dog, which also looked like a piece of the afore- 
said gentleman’s property. 

Emma comprehended the whole in an instant. 
She grew white, then rosy red, and then going 
up to Alonzo, she dropped her little hand upon 
his arm, aud managed to gasp out : 

“ Don’t say anything about it, dear Alonzo.” 
She used the “dear” as a sweet persuasive, 
and not in vain. He promised to be as discreet 
and silent as she could wish, though he couldn’t 
refrain from saying in a malicious undertone, 
that he thought the next spring would be a more 
desirable time than fall—“ men were always in 
such a hurry,” she knew. 

They made a pretty tableau standing thore— 
the pet Newfoundland with the braid of purple 
asters and golden-weed about his neck—Emma 
blushing and frightened, yet inexpressibly be- 
witching in her torn frock—Nelly, her delicate 
lily of a face made more delicate still by its mas- 
culine surroundings—and Alonzo, with his dark 
complexion strangely set off by the blonde 
trimmings of the dainty bonnet, and soft blue 
cloud of the shawl he wore. A pretty tableau, I - 
say, but not so interesting as the one which . 
Alonzo and Emma made the following spring, - 
as they stood before the village 


ling. By next fall, I guess. Alonzo wont be 
86 


while Emma blushingly repeated after him : 
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Renna, take thee, Alonso, to be my wed- 
ded husband, to have and to hold from this day 
forward, for better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, to love, cherish 


and to obey, till death us do part, according to 
God’s holy ordinance ; and thereto I give thee 
my troth.” 


AN ANECDOTE OF LEATHER. 


- The Philadelphia Press concludes a pleasant 
article upon leather and shoemakers, with the 
following anecdote: ‘‘ ‘The familiar term cord- 
wainer, applied to a shoemaker, takes its name 
in Spain, where goatskin was 
tanned and dressed by a iar process. The 
term originally was r, from the French 


cordowannier, & worker in cordwain or Cordovan 


leather. To this day, the Scottish shoemakers 
are called cordiners. In concluding this rapid 
sketch, we may mention an anecdote of the cel- 
brated Richard Brinsley Sheridan. For many 
years he ted the town of Stafford in the 
British Parliament. The peculiar trade of that 
town is shoemaking. Ata public dinner, to cel- 
ebrate his re-election. Sheridan was called upon 


by Alderman Frith, a shoemaker himself, fora 
toast. Att that moment, Sheridan, who west talk- 
and Sheridan, affecting a little petulance at the 
interruption, testily answered, ‘You want a 
toast, do you! Here’s one. May the trade of 
Stafford be trampled under foot all over the 
world!’ The toast was quickly understood and 
duly honored. At a far distance, we take leave 
to make an application of Sheridan’s sentiment 
to the boot and shoe trade of Philadelphia.’’ 


GRAY HAIR. 


undue proportion of lime in the system is the 
cause of premature gray hair, and advises to 
avoid hard water, either for drinking ede 
when converted into tea, coffee, or soup, use 
hard water is always impregnated with lime. 
Hard water may be softened by boiling it; let it 
become cold, and then use it as a A 
liquld that will color the human hair black, and 
not stain the skin, may be made by taking one 
part of bay rum, three parts of olive oil, and one 

of good brandy, by measure. The hair must 

washed with this mixture every morning, and 
in ashort time the use ot it will make the hair 
a beautiful black, without injuring it. The ar- 
tle, and always shaken before being applied. 


Children think because they are children, there 
is little they can do, but there is one thing harder 
to learn than all science, better to have than all 
gold, sweeter to friends .than all outward loveli- 
ness, and attained by the child easier than by the 
man, and this brown-cheeked, poverty-grasped, 
sorrow-hallowed girl possessed it, and she was 
rich. It-was patience, sweet patience! It is the 
secret of all true happiness, the securer of lasting 
affection, and the strongest lever of success. 


THE ZOUAVE AND HIS FLINT SOUP. 


THE ZOUAVE AND HIS FLINT SOUP, 
A Zouave of the army of Italy was billetted at 
the house of a Savoyard, whose wife was the 
most avaricious in the whole country about. The 
Zouave had drunk his pay on the march, and 
sold his pay for more drink, so as not to set out 
sur une jambe. Now the host was not com- 
water, fire and salt, two elements and one min- 
eral—the whole insufficient to make a meal. 
The Zouave was not discouraged. He lita 
large fire, put a pot of water on the hearth, and 
then went coolly to seek a large stone, which he 
carefully placed as if it was beef, in the pot. The 
good woman opened her eyes with astonishment. 
““ What are you making ?” she asked. 
“ Flint soup.” > 
And is it good 
“So good you would lick your fi 
tunately there is a trifle needed 


forgotien.” 
What is that ?”’ 

“Some vegttables to absorb the fat.” 

“ That s' not be wanting; here are some 
Zousve. welcomed vegetables 
and continued to blow the fire, from time to time 
he stirred the soup with a spoon. 

“Tt is becoming tender,” said he; “itisa 

quality. What a pity there is not a little 

’s lard to give it a flavor.” 

said the old woman, “I 
have never eaten flint soup, and if you will 


“Agreed! You shall have the first of the broth.” 

The lard is put in with the vegetables, and 
it emits a savory smell, 

“I do not know as it is true,” said the Zoua 
speaking to himself, “but they have affirmed 
to me that some cloves and a little garlic were 
not superfluous in this pottage.” 

The old woman had gone too far to stop ata 
trifle; the accessories were brought; and ten 
minutes after, the foot soldier served up an 
admirable Julien soup, which delighted his 
hostess. 

The next day when the Zouave was ready 
to depart, the old woman found the stone en- 
tire in the pot, and wished to return it to her 


oer ” said he, with the most perfect 
coolness, “I do not like meat heated over again.” 
—VJournal of the War. 


; unfor- 
I have 


YOUTH. 
Youth is a magic lantern, that surrounds us 
with illusions which excite pleasure, surprise, and 
admiration, whatever be ir nature. The old 
ofthe sensual and the vicious is the same 
lantern without its magic—the glasses broken, 
and the illusions gone, while the exhausted lamp, 
threatening every moment to expire, sheds & 
ghastly glare, not upon a fair tablecloth, full of 
jocund associations, but upon what appears 
be a dismal shroud, prepared 


to receive 


to 
our 


No less was she in secret heart affected, 
But that she masked it in modestie, 
For feare she should of lightnesse be detected. 
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The Hlorist. 
Laat, bide, il, ley stream, the calm, om 


mingle eee vith dreams as in the days gone 

ant and light by 

rn bear; Inde, Mf's heaviest heart that hath 


Dablias. 

Every cultivator of the dahlia is aware of the facility 
with which it is propagated by the cuttings of the young 
shoots, plunged in a little bottom heat—indeed, from a 
single root, under proper treatment, several dozens of 
young plants may be raised in a short space of time. But 
this method ought not, 
to be practised by 
fine, perfect flowers; because plants raised from cuttings 
do not produce equally perfect flowers, in regard to size, 
form and fullness, with those produced by plants grown 


from division of the tubers—the old method of propagat- 
ing dahlias. It has been said that plants raised from 
cuttings flower more abundantly than those raised by 
division, but we do not know that that has been clearly 
proved. 
Protection of Roses. 

Many roses require protection in winter, and all are 
benefited by it. They should be carefully bent to the 


ground, and fastened there by stakes, and their tops cov- 
ered with leaves, or a light dressing of litter—leaves we 
consider the best. Hybrid perpetual roses should always 
receive this amount of protection. The Bourbon, nol- 
sette, China and tea varieties are more tender, and require 
greater care to preserve them through the winter. Some 
persons dig them up in the fall, and bury them ina dry, 
sheltered corner of the garden; others set them in a 


tough frame, covered with window sash and matting; 
others again remove them to the greenhouse. But, ordi- 
marily, there is no need of al) this trouble. 


Ivy. 

Ivy requires a deep and somewhat light soil, into which 
its roots can penetrate easily; and when grown for any 
purpose, in pots or boxes, it should be abundantly sup- 
plied with water. Ivy is useful in all cases where « 
naked space is to be covered with green in a short time; 
and is particularly valuable in town gardens, as it will 
bear the smoke, want of pure air and sun, better than 
most climbers. It should, in all close, crowded situa- 
tions, be abundantly supplied with water. 


Cyrtochilum. 

Spleadid Mexican epiphytes, which are generally grown 
on a part of the branch of a tree, or in the husk of a 
cocoanut hung from the rafters of a hot-house or damp 
toom. When planted, the roots should be wrapped in 
wet moss, and tied on the branch, or placed in the husk; 
and the plants should be kept in a damp atmosphere, and 
frequently watered. 


Roses. 

Roses bedded out for summer blooming should now be 
taken up and potted. Employ a good loamy soil, and 
place them in a frame till cold weather sets in, when they 
may be prened and removed to the house, 
Cherry-Bay. 

Oberry-bay and cherry-laurel are but old, almost obso- 

notice. 


Hyacinths. 
ow io the tina the battler ernemente. 
Grown in glasses, the hyacinth is a beautiful decoration 
for windows. The largest and soundest bulbs should be 
selected. Fill the glass with soft water to within half an 
inch of the base of the bulbs, and add one or two small 
bits of charcoal, which will keep the water clear and 
sweet, and will do away with the necessity of frequently 
it. The glass containing the bulbs should be 
placed away in a dark cellar till they are well rooted, 
Bulbs placed in dark-colored glasses always form a greater 
quantity of roots within & given time than those in plain, 


transparent glasses, and consequently bloom in greater 
perfection. When once well supplied with roots, they 


There is a great difference of opinion as to the best time 
for transplanting evergreen shrubs. Some recommend 
the autumn months, others the spring, and yet again 
others the dead of winter, when the ground is frozen 
hard. But all admit, however much they may differ in 
other points, that the transplanting of evergreens should 
never be attempted when the plants are in full growth, 
or when the weather is dry and parching. It has been 


ascertained, also, that the loss of evergreens when trang 
planted, is caused by the excess of perspiration from their 
leaves, compared with the quantity of sap taken up by 
their mutilated roots. 


The Flower-Garden. 

The early frosts make sad havoc among the tender 
plants in the flower-garden. The dahlias are the first to 
feel its effects, and hang their blackened heads after the 
first severe night. But the gardener who would have 
everything neat here, as it should be, will soon cut away 
all unsightly objects—and among them the dahlias will 
be prominent. Everything which the frost disfigures 
should be removed as soon as possible. In this way, and 
by constant attention, the flower-garden may be made to 
keep up its interest till December. 


Asaleas. 

The hardy azalea and its varieties are among the most 
splendid shrubs which enrich and beautify our gardens. 
Perfectly hardy, of ready growth, flowering profusely at 
& season of the year when there is a scanty display of 
flowers, and combining all the varied tints of pink, rose, 
salmon, orange, buff and yellow, they are eminently de- 
serving of the first choice of every amateur. 
Strepanthera. 

Cape bulbs, with very showy flowers, which may either 
be grown in pots, or in beds in the open air. A yellow 
loam is the most favorable sof! for these bulbs, and they 
need only the covering of = heap of dried leaves as pro- 
tection during the winter. 


Verbenas. 


Verbenas, layered last month, should new have thelr 
pots taken up, and placed in a close frame for a week or 
two. Cuttings for a spring stock may now be put in. 


Plants for Winter. 

Nemophila, schizanthuses, and other annuals for 
biooming in winter, should now be shifted into larger 
pots, and placed in a cool situation under glass. 
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Curions Matters. 


Incident. 

“‘Acurious resurrection case occurred Iately at Rome, 
fm Franklin county, Ohio. Mrs. Peters, wife of a German 
of that name, after a short illness, was supposed to have 
die. On placing her body in the coffin, a general per- 
spiration was observed throughout the skin, which was 
Teported to the husband with the suggestion that the 
burial be deferred, in the hope of reanimation. To this 
the husband objected, anid had her interred the same day. 
After the burial service was over, some relatives of the 
#upposed deceased arrived at Rome to attend the funeral, 
Which had already taken place, and hearing of the cir- 
cumstances, caused the body, which had then been four 
hours in the grave, to be disinterred, when, to their sur- 
prise and joy, they found signs of life still remaining. 
Restoratives being administered, Mrs. Peters gradually 
recovered, was taken by her friends, and is now well. 
She refuses to again with her husband. The cireum- 
stances connected the affair are strange indeed. 


Gurious Property of Iron. ‘ 

In 1850, Mr. March, an able chemist of the royal 
ersenal, England, discovered that it is invariable with 
tron which has remained a considerable time under water, 
when reduced to small grains or an impalpable powder, 
to become red-hot, and ignite any substances with which 
i$ comes in contact. This he found by scraping some 
corroded metal from a gun, which ignited the paper con- 
taining it, and burnt a hole im his pocket. The know- 
ledge of this fact is of immense importance, as it may ac- 
count for many spontaneous fires and explosions, the 
origin of which has not been traced. A piece of rusty 
iron, brought in contact with a bale of cotton in a ware- 
house or on shipboard, may occasion extensive confiagra- 
tion and the loss of many lives. The tendency of moist- 
ened particles of iron to ignite was discovered by the 
Freneh chemist, Lemary, as far back as 1670. 


Fastening a Trunk by Clockwork. 

The London Globe says that the impossibility of ren- 
dering a strong box altogether safe against theft by means 
of skeleton keys, has led a locksmith in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main to hit upon the ingenious idea of constructing a 
atrong box without any key-hole at all, and which even 
the owner himself cannot open. ‘ Why, what’s the use 
of such a box?” the reader willask. But observe, inside 
is a clockwork, the hand of which the owner places at the 
hour and minute when he again wants to have access to 
the box. The clockwork begins to move as soon as the 
iid is shut, and opens the lock from the inside at the mo- 
ment which the hand indicates. Time, dependent upon 
the owner, is the key to the lock—a key which can neither 
be stolen from him nor imitated. 

Ancient Beeswax. 

The Houston (Texas) Telegraph says:—‘‘ The stage- 
driver and passengers, on the last trip from Velasco, pick- 
e4 up a number of casks of beeswax along the beach. 
Similar waifs have been found from time to time, ever 
since our residence on the island—twenty-one years. We 
are told that a vessel, freighted eutirely with wax for the 
use of the Catholic churches in ».exico, foundered in the 
gulf, in 1888; and these cakes are supposed to have formed 
part of the cargo, and to be freed by the gradual decay of 
the hull.” 


leather money—which would be literally monnaie de 
and queer money—has been issued in this country, is nc 
generally known. The Massachusetts colony, in 1772, 
passed a law to the effect following :— Whereas great 
Inconveajence and Difficulties have arisen to the Affairs 
and Trade of this Province, for want of amall Money for 
change; For Remedy whereof: Be it Enacted, &c., 
there forthwith be Imprinted on Parchment, the Sum of 
Five Hundred Pounds in Pennies, Two Pences and Three 
Pences, of the following Figures and Tnscriptions, vis, 
Forty Thousand One Pennies to be Round, Twenty Thou- 
sand Two Pences, Four Square, Thirteen thousand three 
hundred and thirty Three Pences to be sex-angular, &0.” 
(Mass. Statutes, ed. 1776, folio 200.) 


Ingenious Machine. 

M. Beauche, of Paris, has invented a machine for mak- 
ing cigars. It is in two parts, one for rolling the filler, or 
bunch, and the other for putting on the wrapper; the 
last, by the peculiar shape of the rollers, forms the 
rounded end of the cigar, the head, which is put in the 
mouth—and the cigar is as easy to smoke, and as nice in 
shape, as any hand-made one. The wrappers are cut 
from a pile, or book, of leaves to the proper shape bys 
novel cutting-machine, and a great number can be cutat 
once. The motions of the hand are perfectly imitated, 
and the softmess and elasticity of that member, which 
render it capable of such work, are obtained by endless 
bands of rubber moving over rollers, and which roll the 
cigar into shape. The machine makes forty-two cigars in 
ten minutes, or two hundred and fifty-two in one hour. 


A remarkable Spring. 

The Gallatin (Tenn.) Examiner says :—*‘ Colonel Glover, 
of the California Overland Mail Company, informs us of 
the existence of a remarkable spring on his route, 280 
miles east of El Paso, on the road leading to San Antonio. 
It is fully 150 feet in diameter, and has been sounded to 
the depth of 8000 feet without finding bottom. The sur 
face is as smooth as that of a mountain lake. It breaks 
out running about three miles, when it disappears, and 
again six miles distant re-appears, forming @ stream fif- 
teen to twenty feet deep in many places. I¢ is slightly 
impregnated with alkali, and comtains five varieties of 
fish. It is called the Leon Hole.” 

Odd Dinner Party. 

A gentleman, a native of Manheim on the Rhine, and 
long a resident of Providence, started for Europe a few, 
days since, with the intention of visiting his friends in 
the city of his birth. Previous to his departure he gave 
a dinner to a number of his acquaintances in Providence. 
Among those present were the representatives of seven 
distinct European nations. Seven languages were fluent- 
ly spoken, and at least three of the gentleman could con- 
verse readily in five of them. The vicissitudes of fortune 
had scattered them in other lands, until the language of 
the people among whom their several lots were cast. be 
came familiar to them. 


A strong Man. 

There isa man in Taunton, Mass., who ape 
with the middle finger of his right hand a wefght of 290 
pounds, and with the little finger of the same band an 
anvil weighing 180 pounds, each with perfect ease. The 
ame gentleman hag lifted, in the manner first desoribed, 


' 850 pounds. 
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The Chameleon Shoe. d 

A recent letter ‘from. Paris furnishes the following. in- 
formation :—‘‘ The fashion for decorating ladies’ slippers 
either by needle-work, by figured patterns on the leather 
er other msterial, or by the insertion of colored silk or 
satin, old as it is, has just been materially improved upon. 
Mr. Leprince, of London, has contrived a method of chang- 
ing the pieces of colored satin as long as the wearer de- 
dives, without in any way injuring the slipper. He makes 
@ little pocket in the upper part of the slipper, under the 
perforations of the pattern, into which is placed the piece 
of colored satin to be worn. When the wearer wishes to 
change the color, nothing is easier than te withdraw one 
piece and insert another. A dozen pieces of satin or stiff 
linings Of various colors and shades are sold with the 
@ippers. Tasteful bows and ribbons with buckles may 
be also attached to the shoe by a simple contrivance, and 
as easily removed, The novelty has for its name the 
“chameleon shoe.” 


All for the Best. 

When Bernard Gilpin was om his way to London, to be 
tried before the Popish party, he broke his leg by a fall, 
which put a stop for some time to his journey. The per- 
eon in whose custody he was, took occasion to retort 
upon him an observation he used frequently to make, 
“(that nothing happens to the people of God, but what 
is intended for their good ’’—asked him, ‘‘ Whether he 
thought his broken leg was so?” He answered meekly, 
‘He made no question but it was.” And so it proved; 
for before he was able to travel, Queen Mary died. Being 
thus providentially rescued, he returned to Houghton, 
crowds of people expressing the utmost joy, and blessing 
God for his deliverance. 


A curious Case. 

The Rochester papers notice a most singular case of in- 
sanity. The subject is an Irishman about thirty-five 
years of age He has an idea that he has two men in his 
head and body, who are constantly working at cross pur- 
poses with him. He says they entered his head one night 
when he slept in a hay-stack, stealing into the orifice of 
the ear in the form of hay-seed. They indulge in levity, 
and do a great many things he does not approve of— 
among other things, obliging him to do the work of three 
men, while they eat all the food given them, including 
his share. He is confident of his own sanity. 


A singular Custom. 

Every street in a Japanese town is governed, as it were, 
by its own officials—the Ottona, whois many single offi- 
dials “ rolled into one ;” being, “in the course of one re- 
volving moon,” 4 police inspector, a magistrate, a regis- 
trar,and aconsul. You cannot remove from Jobn Street 
to King Street without a certificate of good behaviour 
from the John Street Ottonma. Woe be to you, if a dis- 
turbance breaks out in John Street, and one of the brawl- 
ers be killed! You will be properly fined for not having 

it. 


A mammoth Gate. 

There has just been constructed for the Sault Sainte 
Marie Canal a gate which is believed to be the largest in 
the world. It is eighty-two feet wide (the width of the 
canal), thirty-one feet six inches deep, and thirty-two 
inches thick. The timber used in its construction, cut 
imto inch boards, would measure about one hundred and 
twenty thousand feet. 


A French Novelty. 

The now to ty the men 
ployed to repair the dainage occasioned by the fetes ia 
the gardens of the Tuileries, is attracting much attention. 
The novelty of the machine consists in the two legs of 
the barrow being replaced by two wheels, smaller than 
the one in front, and which are fixed immediately under 
the body of the barrow. The handles are raised so as té 
be on a level with the hand of the workman; and thus 
upon a level road a slight push is all that is necessary for 
the transport of the heaviest load. The three wheels be- 
ing almost close together, the act of turning the barrow 
in the smallest space becomes as easy as possible. The 
workman has but to lean upon one of the handles, and 
the front wheel is lifted from the ground, leaving the 
barrow free to be maneeuvred like a common handcart. 
An odd Idea. 

In Holland they have ©, curfous custom called the 
Klapputje. Whenever a child is born, a piece of frame- 
work of an oval shape, covered over with a light pink- 
colored silk, is placed outside the front door of the house, 
where the knocker used formerly to be placed. If the 
child is a girl, a small portion of the upper part is covered 
with white silk. Over the whole is spread white lace, the 
richness of which varies with the wealth of the inmates. 
Many different explanations are given in regard to the 
custom, and from what it arose; but most probably it 
was introduced to inform all of the birth of the infant, 
and give notice to these whe might wish to enter the 
house, not to knock too loud. 


A popular Fallacy. 

Statistics are unromantic, and often disturb pleasant 
dreams, and uproot old opinions. Invalids have 
been accustomed to seek for health under the sunny sky 
and balmy air of southern Europe; but the statistics of 
European mortality make the relative proportion of death 
in southern and northern Europe to be as five to four— 
and about the same ratio is found to rule between the 
northern and southern districts of France. A bracing 
wintry air may not be so grateful to the feelings, but it 
builds up vigorous constitutions. 


Chess-Playing by a blind Man. 

Perhaps the only instance on record of a blind man ac- 
quiring a proficiency in the game of chess, is thet of & 
Mr. Lumbley, an Englishman, who has lately been aston- 
ishing the English clubs by his skill. He has only been 
playing for about two years anda half. and yet at the 
Coventry Chess Club he conducted three games simul- 
taneously, all of which, after a contest of four hours and 
a half, terminated in his favor. At the Southamptoa 
Club he performed the similar feat of playing three games; 
third, after nearly four hours’ play. 

Curious Circumstance, 

A threshing machine took fire, recently, from a rather 
singular cause. A small stone got into the machine be- 
tween the cylinder and concave. From the sparks emitted 
the dry chaff and dust became ignited, and the flames — 
communicated with the straw passing out, and every- 
thing being parched up by the drouth, the whole ma- 
chine, together with a stack of straw, and a stack of about 
one hundred bushels of wheat, was instantaneously one 
mass of fire, there being barely time to rescue the team 
from the general destruction. 
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The learned in the art of boiling recommend different 
times for the completion of the process, some allowing 
fifteen minutes to each pound, others twenty. All the 
best authorities agree in this, that the longer the boiling 
the more perfect the operation. When taken from the 
pot be careful not to let the meat stand, but send it to 
table as quick as possible, or it will darken and become 
bard. Boiled meat, as well as roast, cannot be served 
too hot. 


Bas Gruel. 

Boil a pint of new milk; beat two new laid eggs to a 
light froth, and pour in while the milk boils; stir them 
together thoroughly, but do not let them boil; sweeten it 
with the best of loaf sugar, and grate in a whole nutmeg; 
edd a little salt, if you like it. Drink half of it while it is 
warm, and the other half in two hours. It is said to be 


good for dysentery, as well as nourishing. 


Water Gruel. 

Mix with one spoonfal of wheat flour, two of Indian 
Mmeal, and cold water enough to make a thick batter. 
Stir it into a pint of boiling water, if the gruel is liked 
thick ; if thin, into more water; boil about forty minutes, 
putting in a little salt, and stirring it frequently. Take 
it Off the fire, and add a little salt and butter, and pour 
it on small pieces of toasted bread. 


Souse. 

Clean pigs’ feet and ears thoroughly, and soak them a 
number of days in salt and water; boil them tender, and 
split them. They are good fried. To souse them cold, 
pour boiling vinegar over them, spiced with mace and 
pepper-corns. Cluves give them a dark color, but they 
improve their taste. If little salt be added, they will 
keep good, pickled, for a month or two. 


Beef Tea. 

Cut a pound of lean beef in thin slices; put it intoa 
quart and half a pint of cold water; set it over a gentle 
fire, where it will become gradually warm; when the 
scum rises, let it continue simmering gently for about an 
hour, then strain it through a sieve ora napkin, let it 
stand ten minutes to settle. 


To boil Rice. 

It should be washed well, and put into a pot of water, 
which must boil before the rice is sprinkled in. The rice 
should boil steadily for twelve minutes, the water then 
poured off, and the pot covered and placed close to the 
fire to steam for a few minutes. 


Bailroad Cake. 

One cup of white suger, one cup of flour, two table- 
spoonsful of melted butter, three egge, one teaspoonful of 
lemon essence. All the ingredients stirred in together, 
and baked in a long, narrow tin. 

Webster Cake. 

One half a pound of butter, one half a pound of sugar, 
the yolks of two eggs, and two spoonsful of cream ; spice 
to your taste—ralled out in sheets. 

Flat Jacks. 

One (qaart of tive uggs, White tnd Seer 

enough to make a thin batter. 


Cure for Sprains. 

In the Paris hospitals a treatment {a prostiond that te 
found most successful for a frequent aceident, and which 
can be applied by the most inexperienced. If the ankle 
is sprained, for instance, let the operator hold the foot in 
his hands, with the thumbs meeting on the swollen part. 
These, having been previously greased, are pressed suo- 
cessively with increasing force on the injured and painful 
spot for about a quarter of an hour. This application 
being repeated several times, will, in the course of a day, 
enable the patient to walk, when other means would have 
failed to relieve him. ’ 


To boil Eggs. 

To try the freshness of eggs, put them intos pan of 
cold water; those that sink are the best. Always let the 
water boil before putting the eggs in. Three minutes will 
boil them soft; four minutes the whites will be complete- 
ly done; and in six minutes they will be sufficiently hard 
for garnishing salads and dishes requiring them. 
Grease Spots from Silk. 

Upen a deal table lay a piece of woollen cloth or baize, 
upon which lay smoothly the part stained, with the right 
side downwards. Having spread a piece of brown paper 
on the top, apply a flat-iron just hot enough to scorch 
the paper. About five or eight seconds is usually suff- 
cient. Then rub the stained part briskly with a piece of 
cap-paper. 


Coffee Milk for the Sick Room. 

Boil a dessertspoonfal of ground coffee in nearly a pint 
of milk a quarter of an hour, then put into it a shaving 
or two of isinglass, and clear it; let it boil a few minutes, 
and set it by the side of the fire to clarify. This isa very 
fine breakfast, but it should be sweetened with sugar ofa 


good quality. 


Oil of Roses for the Hair. 

Olive oil, two pints; otto of roses, one drachm; oil of 
rosemary, one drachm; mix. It may be colored red by 
steeping a little alkanet root in the oil (with heat) before 
scenting it. 

Method of exterminating Rate and Mice. 

Mix powdered nux vomica with eatmeal, and lay it in 
their haunts, observing proper precaution to prevent 
accidents. Another method is to mix oatmeal with a 
little powdered phosphorus. 


Marlboro Pudding. 

Three cups of strained apples, sweetened more than for 
pies, four eggs well beaten ; grate in the peel of one lemon, 
a piece of butter larger than an egg, a little rose water 
and the juice of a lemon. 


To steam Apples. 

Fill an iron pot with apples, then pour over them one 
good sized cup of molasses and a cup of cold water ; cover 
them air-tight, and let them steam until tender. 

To boil Pears. 

Pare them only, and put them in a preserving-kettle ; 
throw sugar over them, and cover them = boiling 
water, then boil until tender. 

To toast Ham. 

After boiling it well, take the skin off; cover the top 

thick with bread erumbs, and brown itimamoven. 


A Beef Hash. 

If you have any pieces of cold ham, lay them in the 
stewpan with any scraps of bones or meat from the jar for 
such things; tie up a few sprigs of sweet basil and parsley, 
8 few peppercorns and a little salt. Pour on all these a 
pint and a half of boiling water; let this simmer for half 
an hour and strain through a sieve. Rub togethers 
large spoonful of butter and one of flour; stir this into 
the gravy, and a large tablespoonful of mushroom catsup. 
Then have ready the beef nicely hashed, but not so small 
as the veal, and put into the gravy. Let this simmer for 
ten minutes, just to warm the meat. Serve very hot, and 
garnish it with hot, well-boiled slices of carrots. 


Potato Pie. 

Peel and slice your potatoes very thin into a pie-dish ; 
between each layer of potatoes put « little chopped onion; 
between each layer sprinkle a little pepper and salt, put 
in a little water, and cut about two ounces of fresh butter 
into bits, and lay them en the top; cover it close with 
paste. The yolks of four eggs may be added; and, when 
baked, a teaspoonful of good mushroom ketchup poured 
in through a tunnel. Another method is to put between 
the layers small bits of mutton, beef, or pork. Some 
persons add turnips. 


Sweeten a pint and a half of cream, and boil it with the 
peel of a small lemon; cut the crumb of a twopenny roll, 
and put it into the cream, and boil it for eight minutes, 
stirring constantly ; when thick add a quarter of a pound 
of fresh butter beaten to a cream, a teaspoonful of grated 
nutmeg, and four well-beaten eggs; beat it all well to- 
gether for some minutes. It may be baked or boiled. 


Boiled Bacon. 

If much salted, it must be scraped and soaked in warm 
water for two hours before dressing. A piece of three 
pounds will require two hours very slow boiling; remove 
all the scum as it rises. A nice way of dressing it is (after 
it is boiled) to take off the skin, and grate bread crumbs 
over it and set it in the oven to brown. Do not let it re- 
main longer than browned, as it will dry too much. 
Peach Jam. 

Let your peaches be quite ripe, pare and cut them in 
small pieces. To every pound of fruit add one pound of 
sugar. Put the fruit and sugar into a preserving kettle, 
mash all together, place it over the fire, and when it be- 
gins to cook, stir it until it becomes quite thick. Then, 
from the fre, puttin glasses, and when cold, tie 
closely. 

Potatoes Boiled, to Broil. 

After boiling potatoes not quite sufficiently to send to 
table, put them on a gridiron over a clear fire, and turn 
them frequently till they are of a nice brown color all 
over; serve them hot; take care they do not become too 
hard, as that spoils the flavor. 

Brook Trout. 

If they are small, fry them with salt pork. If large, 
boll them, and serve with drawn butter. 

Apple Tea. 


Roast sour apples and pour bofling water upon them. 
Lot them stand till the water is cold. 


To take Stains out of Table-Linen, etc. 

If the stains be caused by acids, wet the part, and lay 
on it some salt of wormwood ; then rub it well, and after- 
wards rinse in clean Water. If the stains of wine, fruit, 
ete., have been long in the linen, rub the part on each 
side with yellow soap; then lay on a mixture of starch in 
cold water, very thick; rub it well in, and expose the 
linen to the sun and air till the stain comes out. If not 
removed in three or four days, renew the process; keep 
the dressing moist by sprinkling it with a little water. 


Scouring Knives. 

Amal! clean potato, with the end cut off, is a very 
convenient method of applying brick-dust to knives, keep- 
ing it about the right moisture, while the juice of the 
potato assists in removing stains from the surface. A 
better polish can be got by this method than by any 
other, and with less labor. 


To broil Ham. 

sharp knife; pare off the rind; lay them on the gridiron 
over hot coals. Do not leave them a moment, as they 
must be almost immediately turned, and will need atten- 
tion to keep the edges from burning. Two minutes will 
broil them. 


Tomato Honey. 

Cut sound ripe tomatoes in slices, and press the juice 
through acloth. To each pint of the liquid add one pint 
of sugar, and boil the whole until of the consistency of 
honey, removing the scum as it rises. It may be flavored 
with lemon or other extract, to suit the taste. 


Corn Oysters. 

Grate young sweet corn into a dish, and to a pint add 
one egg well beaten, small teacup of flour, half a gill of 
cream, and a teaspoonful of salt. Mix it well together. 
Fry it exactly like oysters, dropping it into the fat by 
spoonfuls about the size of an oyster. 


Penetration of the Sun’s Rays. 

If one ounce of gum tragacanth, in the white of six 
eggs well beaten, be applied to a window, it will prevent 
the rays of the sun from penetrating. 


To perfume Linen. 

Rose leaves dried in the shade, cloves beat to a powder, 
mace scraped; mix them together, and put the composi- 
tion into little bags. 

To stew Pears. 

Pare and quarter them, and fill an earthen jar; pour 
over a little water, sugar as you choose, and bake s long 
time. 


Sponge Cake. 
Ten eggs, & pound of sugar, and three and a half 
pounds of flour will, if put together, make a sponge cake. 


Coffee Roasted. 

Coffee should. act be bussed, but seasted, if he deste 
able to enjoy its aroma. 

Moth..." ad 
Musk, camphor and tobaceo will prevent the ravages of 
moths among clothing. 

Currant Jelly 


In neceasary appendage to all wild meats, and Ukewise 
to roast mutton. 
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Editor's Subte. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprron axp Proprristor. 


CLOSE OF VOLUME x. 

With the present number of Ballou’s Dollar 
Monthly, we close the tenth volume of the work, 
and are now prepared to bind up the volume in 
our regular uniform style, at a charge of but 
thirty-eight cents each. 

We are amply satisfied with the complete 
business prosperity of the five years during 
which the Magazine has been published. It was 
& success from the commencement, though it has 
been greatly improved since, until even rival 
publishers admit it to be the cheapest work of the 
kind in the world ! 

We shall continue to improve its pages, and 
to do all in our power to render it worthy of the 
great popularity it enjoys. It now numbers its 
subscribers by thousands in every State of the 
Union, and the list is steadily increasing. It 
will be remembered how many were disappointed 
who omitted to renew their subscriptions last 
year, immediately on the close of the volume. 
We printed a largely increased edition, but in a 
few weeks could not supply a single back number ! 

Let our friends, then, subscribe at once, that we 
may print an ample edition, and none may be 


perfect. Curran, when told by his physician that 
he seemed to cough with more difficulty, re- 


plied: “That is odd enough, for I have been 


mw Cleveland Herald 
has introduced a new feature in its matrimonial 
notices. It gives the names of bridesmaids and 
groomsmen. . 


coward may avoid shaking in his shoes by wear- 
ing boots or going barefooted. 


PPP LAP PASANA 


_ NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 

Our good people are seriously waking up on 
the subject of monuments commemorative of 
great men and deeds of our country. The battle- 
obelisk on Bunker Hill rises in majesty from the 
sacred mount where the best blood of America 
was poured forth like water; Franklin’s form 
stands in a public place in the heart of the city ; 
the bronze image of the “ Defender of the Con- 
stitution” occupies its pedestal in front of the 
Capitol ; and now, on the most eligible site in 
the whole city, we are to have a colossal eques- 
trian statue of the Father of his Country: Lex- 
ington, too, is to have a monument worthy of 
the event which hallows its soil, and the move- 
ment was fittingly inaugurated by the action of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, 
during their late visit to the battleground. This 
time-honored and chivalric corps, as our readers 
are aware, voted on the spot one thousand dollars 
as a beginning of the required sum, and there is 
no reason to doubt that ample funds will soon be 
collected for the purpose. It is fitting that a por- 
tion of the wealth that has resulted from the 
heroic sacrifices of the fathers of the country, 
should be devoted to enshrine the memory of 
their glorious deeds. The achievements of art 
present us with living and tangible records of the 
mighty past, and in no worthier way can the 
genius of our artists be exercised. We have 
now happily reached a point where our own chil- 
dren execute all that the promptings of patriotism 
suggest. Weneed no longer to look abroad for 
artists; and for subjects, our history affords an 
exhaustless supply. - 


den plant in the Southern States, it being dis- 
covered to grow luxuriantly. Scarcely a garden 
will be found, ere many years, that will not have 
its “ginger bed.” The. green bulb makes the 
best of preserves. 

Sxatine.—From the formation of skating- 
clubs in the neighborhood, we infer that the rage 
as ever. Good! 

ann hall oo an, those 
given at the making up of a quarrel. 


ea 
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| disappointed. Remember, single subscriptions 
one dollar a year, or six copies sent one year for 
Jive dollars. 
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SCHOOL ELOCUTION. 

We attended an exhibition of one of our pub- 
lic schools, the other day, and were very much 
impressed with the average excellence of the 
elocutionary services. ‘The voices of the pupils 
were skilfully modulated, their gestures were 
easy and appropriate, and their manner evinced 
a thorough conception of their authors’ 
ing. Things were managed very differently in 
our day. “Then we were made to “speak” 
once a month, but received no instruction in the 
art oratorical, no training of voice and limb. 
The boy who could recite the greatest number of 
stanzas or sentences, was considered the best 
speaker. 

There was one boy who never, during his 
whole four years at school, achieved more than 
asingle line in the way of declamation. He 
stuttered badly, and it was martyrdom for him 
to be set up asa target before his satirical school- 
mates, on the little rostrum that adorned our 
recitation-room. His unfinished “ ” was @ 
poem from one of Dr. Bowring’s specimens of 
Russian poetry. He used to begin— 


and there he stuck fast. Prompting wouldn’t 
help him, for there are none so deaf as those who 
will not hear. He used to stammer out—* I for- 
got the rest,” and was invariably dismissed, with 
the stern injunction to prepare himself for the 
next Saturday. He was emphatically an un- 
finished orator. 
_ A favorite dialogue was the scene from the 
“Lady of the Lake,” between Roderick Dhu 
and Fitz- James, because it afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the former to emit an ear-piercing 
whistle, thereby calling up three boys, who 
swarmed riotously on the stage in marvellous 
cowhide boots, and were presented as 

* Clan Alpine’s warriors true.” 


One gloomy boy, who was expelled from 
school for indulging liberally in the insane 
amusement of breaking into the schoolhouse and 
throwing all the inkstands and Ainsworth’s Dic- 
tionaries out of the third-story window, made a 
great hit on the occasion of his formal expul- 
sion, which happened to be speaking-day. Two 
committee-men were present, and the whole 
school was gathered to witness the ignominious 
punishment. The gloomy boy, who had a deep 
bass’ voice, and was accused of imitating For- 
rest, climbed majestically on the stage and 
growled out the speech of Croly’s Catiline— 


A very weak boy, in a mild blue jacket, who 
was partial to Bruce’s Address to his Army, and 
but slightly addicted to Viri Romm, gave it as 
his opinion that the committee “ must have felt 
bad.” But he was overruled by a boy whose 
standing declamatory dish was—‘ If all the in- 
nocent blood that your lordship has spilt were 
collected together into one vast reservoir, your 
lordship might swim in it.” Fanny things, these 
school reminiscences! Hood humorously de- 
scribed his own juvenile essays as an orator in 
the character of young Norval, the schoolboy’s 
pet, and alludes to 

——“‘ the leg that I stretched out before 
And the arms I out as the ‘arms that he wore.’ ” 


But a truce to elocution, for the present. 


+ > 


A Worx.—Signor Bendelari, 
who has just returned from Naples, brings to the 
Public Library of this city, as a gift from. the 
Count of Syracuse, uncle to the present king, & 
most beautiful book, consisting of photographic 
pictures of the works of art of the royal donor, 
who is a sculptor of high repute. These pic- 
tures represent The Dancers, Innocence, Eve, 
Fisher Boy, Saffo, Virgin of Painting, Baccante, 
and several others, and each photograph is ac 
companied by letter-press criticism or poetical 
address by the leading writers of Naples. 


> 


Too of the Polar 
bears in the Zoological Gardens, at Brussels, 
was recently found dead in the basin of their en- 
closure, having been hugged to death by his more 
powerful companion, in revenge for his having 
ventured to swallow a cake which the other con- 
sidered his property. 


+ 


Curmma.—The pacific policy of our govern- 
ment, in its dealings with the Celestials, is bear- 
ing fruit. They like us as much as they dislike 
and hate the English, and in future, we shall be 
the favored people in “Central Flowerland.” 


+ 


Acorpert.—Baron Von Liebig, the great 
chemist, lately broke his leg, but has fully recov- 
ered from the accident. By the way, how queer 
it is that the most truthfal of scientific men should 
be named Lie-tig / 


Srzam They have got a 
steam fire-engine at Portland, Maine, and make 
a great lion of it. Every city should be supplied 


with them. 


| 
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CHEAP TRAVELLING. . 

_ Now-a-days, one can see a great deal of the 
world for a very little money. It is almost as 
economical to keep on the move as to stay at 
home, and the vast increase of travel shows how 
widely its advantages are appreciated. Bayard 
Taylor, when he commenced his series of pil- 
Qtimages, went to Europe, passed two years 
there, and came back, having expended but lit- 
tle over four hundred dollars; and now an Eng- 
lish traveller reports that during a six months’ 
tour in Italy, his whole expenses, board, lodging, 
and shoes, including theatres, cafés, and all other 
dissipations, besides fees to cicerone, etc., aver- 
aged’only $4 50 per week; and yet he saw and 
did everything that a conscientious tourist who 
obeys his Murray is bound to see and do. He 
adds: “Last summer I made an excursion, 
starting from London, to Dunquerque and Lille, 
through Belgium by rail,stopping at the principal 
towns on the way, ‘doing’ the hotels de ville, the 
churches with their carved pulpits, ete., and the 
picture galleries ; then up the Cockey portion of 
the Rhine, ascending the proper quantity of ‘fels,’ 
castles, and lateral valleys ; on from Mayence to 
Frankfort and Nuremburg by rail ; and,after doing 
the’ oddities of that old town, proceeded by rail 
to Munich, where I spent four days; then by 
coach to the Tegern-see, and on foot through the 
Tyrol to Conegliano ; by rail to Venice, stayed 
four days there, and then on foot through Lom- 
bardy, visiting some of the principal cities, and 
the Lago di Garda, Lago d’Isea, the Lake of 
Como, the Splugen, and Via Mala, Gorge of 
Pffefers, Lake Wallenstadt and Zurich, and by 
Basle to the source of the Moselle; down the 
valley of that river to Nancy; then by rail to 
Paris and London. This trip occupied six 
weeks. I started with $75 in my pocket, and 
brought a few shillings back; yet I visited 
theatres, concerts, etc., and purchased maps and 
guide-books besides.” 

_Eoonomy.—The most profitable animal that 
a family in moderate circumstances can own, is 
a good cow. She will pay her cost and keeping 
over and over again, and nearly half support a 
small family. 


or tHe Mirren.—A lover may imag- 
ine himself discarded when he sees another's 
name on the wedding cards. His natural ex- 
clamation will be, ‘‘ What’s a-miss ?”’ 


Sumer—A distinguished writer says that in 
sleep we are especially open to heavenly influ- 
ences. How sbout the nightmare ? 


BXTRA LOYALTY. 

In Etheridge’s Life of the Rev. Adam Clarke, 
D. D., just published, there is a singular inci- 
dent of the loyalty of ladies noticed. When Dr. 
Clarke had become a very popular preacher, the 


Sabbath. In the morning prayer, he casually 
omitted to pray for the king. Reminded of the 
failure in the morning, he endeavored to repair 
it in the evening, when, among other supplica- 
tions for his majesty, he devoutly implored that 
God would bless him with his pardoning and 
sanctifying grace. Some of the “chief women” 
of the congregation took umbrage at this style of 
petition, as implying “that the king was a sin- 
ner.” So deeply was their sense of loyalty 
wounded, that a remonstrance against the ap- 
pointment was signed by these ladies, and sent to 
the Conference, with the understanding that “ the 
dangerous democratic principles” implied in 
such a prayer sufficiently unfitted the person who 
could utter it to ministering among the people of 
Leeds. The trustees, and other male members, 
endeavored to bring about a reconciliation, but 
Dr. Clarke would not listen to it, and declared 
his determination never to accept an appointment 
in Leeds as a stationed minister. 


> 
> 


Cuaxrry.—Old wine was never put to 
a better use than when the Duke of Northumber- 
land rebently sent a thousand bottles of sherry, 
thirty years in bottle, to the Westminster Hos- 
pital, for the use of the patients. 


A Corpwarner.—The most tender- 
hearted man we ever heard of was a shoemaker, 
who always shut his eyes and whistled when he 
run his awl into a sole. 


Deap Post-Master Gen- 
eral is making some arrangements for the more 
effective return of dead letters to their writers. 


Smarr Man.—The man who got the last 
word in disputing with a woman, has advertised 
to whistle for a wager against a locomotive. 


AvsrRraLis.—The yield of the gold fields is 
now considered to be décreasing. 2 


Fire Exoines.—Boston has now four steam 
fire engines, and another in the course of building. 


| 

% trustees of the Wesleyan congregation at Leeds 
i had petitioned that Dr. Clarke should be ap- 

id pointed there for the ensuing year, as the sta- 

tioned minister. The Conference was held at 

f | Leeds, and Dr. Clarke preached twice during the 
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CHINESE FRAUD. 

The Chinese are the most ingenious thieves 
and cheats in the world. We verily believe they 
would steal a horse from under a man and leave 
him sitting on the saddle unconscious of his loss. 
Barrow tells a capital story, illustrative of their 
ingenious trickery. An Armenian merchant 
brought a pearl of great size and value to Can- 
ton, in the expectation of m his fortune. 
Tts size and beauty became known, and attracted 
the attention of the officers and merchants who 
visited the Armenian, daily ; offering him prices 
far below its value. At length, however, after 
minute and repeated examinations, a price was 
agreed upon and a deposit made, but the Arme- 
nian was to keep possession of the pearl till the 
remaining part of the purchase money should be 
forthcoming ; and in order to obviate any possi- 
bility of trick, the box in which it was kept was 
sealed with the purchaser’s seal. Several days 
elapsed without his hearing anything further 
from the Chinese, and, at length, the time ap- 
proached when all foreign merchants were or- 
dered to Macao. ‘The Armenian in vain endeay- 
ored to find out the people who had purchased 

his pearl; but he contented himself with the re- 
flection that, although he had been disappointed 
in the main object of his journey, he still had 
his property ; and that the deposit was more than 
sufficient to defray his expenses. On-reaching 
his home, he had no longer any scruple in break- 
ing open the seal; but his mortification may 
easily be supposed, on discovering that his real 
pearl had been exchanged for an artificial one, 
so very like as not to-be detected, but by the 
most critical examination. The daily visits of 
these people, it seems, were for no other purpose 
than to forge an accurate imitation, which they 
had dexterously substituted for the real one, 
when they proposed the cunning expedient of 
sealing the box in which it was enclosed. 


Tue Mint.—The Philadelphia U. S. mint 
lately received gold dust for coining, the product 
of six different States in the Union, all during 
one week. Rich country this! 


Natura Fireworxs.—A new volcano has 
sprung up in Oregon. Mount Hood is in a state 
of active eruption. 


Curine a Conh-nhn infallible remedy for 
curing a cold of a prima donna is said to be stop- 
ping her salary as long as the cold lasts. 


GERMAN STUDENT DUELS. 
A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune, at 


Heidelberg, gives an amusing description of the 
manner in which the German students prepare 
themselves for duelling. The combatants are 
well protected from injury, save their heads, 
which are bare. Their right arm is wound with 
cloth until it is big as a man’s thigh, and too 
heavy to hold: it is supported, when not fight- 
ing, by the seconds. The neck is also wound 
with cloths to the ear®to protect the jugulars, 
The swords are about four feet. long, three- 
fourths of an inch wide, blunt pointed, with a 
rough edge, being Pegular fencing swords. If 
all is ready they begin, and endeavor to cut each 
other only on the head or face. Ifthe swords 
are bent or broken, the parties are stopped by 


the seconds, who examine the wounds, sew them 
up if necessary, straighten the swords, and the 
fighting recommences. For fifteen minutes this 
continues, unless one of the parties gives out, or 
they declare their revenge satisfied. Now and 
then an ear or a nose is cut off, and always more 
or less slashes are given across the scalp, fore- 
head or face. These marks are regarded as 
honorable distinctions, giving evidence of bravery 
on the part of the bearer, 


THE CORONATION TESTAMENT. 

The original book of the four Evangelists, up~ 
on which all the kings, from Henry I. to Edward 
VL., took the coronation oath, is now in the li- 
brary of a maiden lady, in Eaton-square, London, 
It is in manuscript, and written on vellum, the 
form and beauty of the letters nearly approach- 
ing to Roman capitals. It appears to have been 
written and prepared for the coronation of the 
first named monarch. The original binding, 
which is still in a perfect state, consists of two 
oaken boards, nearly an inch thick, fastened to- 
gether with stout thongs of leather, and the.car- 
ners defended by large bosses of brass. On the 
right side (as the book is opened) of the outer 
cover is a crucifix of brass, double gilt, which 
was kissed by the kings upon their inauguration ; 
and the whole is fastened together by a strong. 
clasp of brass, axed to broad piece of, 
nailed on with two large brass pins. 


steam-carriage is now 
moving on the roads in the vicinity of Patterson, 
N. J., on the common road, and makes fifteen 
miles an hour ! 


clopedia, said, “ Ah! ee 


Goop.—The pedple of Springfield, Mass., are 
to have a free library. Thisis progress. . 


of what we are ignorant of !’’ 
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' The Spaniards still cling with the utmost ten- 
acity to their famous national sport of bull- 
fighting, and we can scarcely take up a Spanish 
newspaper without reading a glowing account of 
some festa in which three or four bulls were 
slain, as many horses gored, and one or more 
riders carried to the hospital. People of other 
countries denounce this sport, and none more ve- 
hemently than the English, and yet censure seems 
to come with a very ill grace from the patrons 
of the prize-ring. If the combats of men with 
animals are demoralizing, as they are undoubt- 
edly, how much more so must be the battles of 
man and man, attended with bloodshed, disfigure- 
ment, and occasionally death. Yet William 
Hazlitt, one of England’s most brilliant essayists, 
could thus preface his account of the fight be- 
tween Neale and Hickman: “Ladies! it is to 
you I dedicate this description ; nor let it seem 
out of character for the fair to notice the exploits 
of the brave. Courage and modesty are the 
old English virtues; and may they never look 
cold and askance on one another!” The Span- 
ish ladies need no such appeal to induce them 
not only to listen to descriptions of bull-fights, 
but to witness the exploits of the toreadors with 
their own eyes, whose radiance gives steadiness 
to the arm of the matador when he smites the 
“lord of lowing herds.” 
“It is not settled whether the Arabs introduced 
a taste for the bull-ring into Spain, or whether 
the national passion developed itself spontane- 
ously. Some have regarded it as a human tra- 
dition, recalling the games of the circus which 
occupied so large a space in the public life of the 
Vietors and rulers of the old world. Bull-fights 
take place in almost all the principal cities of 
Spain, Madrid, Zaragoza, Pampeluna, Bilboa, 
Barcelona, etc. ; but plaza de toros, at Seville, is 
the most spacious and imposing. The ‘amphi- 
theatre’ is superb, and from the seats you look 
the ancient walls of the city, and the spires 
its twenty-five parishes, equal in number to 
the bells of the beautiful Giralda— Viente y cinco 
Parroquias tiene Sevilla; Viente y cinco campanas 
la Giraidilla. 
The plaza should be seen on a fine Andalusian 


spring morning, when the entire population 
throngs the steps; when the perfume of roves 


and orange-flowers fills the air. The stranger 
should listen‘to the sliouts and'jests; gaze upon 
the handsome and proud people, behold the 
lovely women, with their black eyes and beaming 


smiles, with flowers braided in theirraven tresses, 
listen to the triamphal music, and the vivas that 


salute the victor, for thus, and thus alone can he 


understand the fanaticism “of the Spaniards for 
the bull-fight. So long as Spain is an indepen- 
dent nation, so long will bull-fighting flourish. 
It is the same with the Spanish colonies, and 
perhaps, even when the stare and stripes float 
over the Morro the national sport will continue 
to flourish in Havana. 
MOULTING or THE LOBSTER. 

Mr. Salter describes circumstantially (in the 
Linnean Society’s Journal) this interesting op- 
eration witnessed in his aquarium. The animal, 
having previously collected a quantity of sea- 
weed as a screen and protection for its soft body, 
remained for two days in a peculiarly rigid atti- 
tude; on the third day a crack was observed on 
the membrane connected with the first abdominal 
ring. By a series of strong vibratory actions, 
and followed by intervals of complete repose, the 
animal succeeded in completely extricating itself 
from its covering in about twenty minutes. The 
membrane of a new shell was perfectly soft and 
of a bright blue culor. At first the lobster was 
shy and inactive, remaining concealed among the 
seaweed, but in a few hours it moved freely 
about the aquarium. On the seventh day the 


shell appeared to be ouerad calcified, 


ReMARKABLE Case.—Mrs. Partington told 
Bemus the other day, in confidence, that a young 
man had committed infanticide by blowing his 
brains up in a state of delirium tremendous, and 
the coroner was holding a conquest over his 
remains. 


A pretty Oxe.— Theodore Hook 
orice said, “ We suppose that the man who, in 
the hour of danger turns pale and makes his 
escape, may be said to ‘come off with flying 
colors.”” 


A warm DwELiine.— 
one?” asked @ man in search of a tenement, of 
alandlord. “It ought to be, the painter gave it 
two coats recently,” was the response. 


Crocxs.— The earliest complete clock of 
which there is any certain record was made by a 


Sarnen mechanic in the 18th century. 


tucky, they make their candidates pledge them- 
selves “in favor of the next war.” 


A Cox.—Why is food to bangry man like 
half past ten o'clock of » Sunday morning 


Because it is meat-in-time. 


HISTORY AND FICTION. 

The archbishop of Canterbury once put the 
faa question to Betterton, the actor: 
‘@Eow is it that you players, who deal only with 
things imaginary, affect your auditors as if they 
were real; while we preachers, who deal only 
with things real, affect our anditors as if they 
were imaginary?” “ It is, my lord,” replied the 
player, “ because we actors speak of things im- 
aginary as if they were real, while you preachers 
too often speak of things real as if they were im- 
aginary.” Whitefield used to tell this anecdote 
as an explanation of his own vehement and dra- 
matic style of preaching. The remark may be 
applied to historical and fictitious writing. The 
old school historians were so cold and stately 
that they conveyed only feeble images to the 
mind, while poets and romancers out of airy 
nothings have created living and breathing be- 
ings. How much more readily we remember 
romance than history, and yet ‘‘truth is stranger 
than fiction.” Shakspeare’s Macbeth and Rich- 
ard are not the Macbeth and Richard of history, 
yet we cling to the poet’s portraits of them, and 
discard the sober truth. “ Macbeth,” Sir Walter 
Scott tells us, “ broke no law of hospitality in his 
attempt on Duncan’s life. He attacked and slew 
the king at a place called Bothgowan, or the 
Smith’s house, near Elgin, in 1039, and not, as 
has been supposed, in his own castle of Inver- 
ness. The act was bloody, as was the complex- 

ion of the times ; but in very truth, the claim of 
Macbeth to the throne, according to the rules of 
Scottish succession, was better than that of 
Duncan. Asaking, the tyrant so much ex- 
claimed against, was, in reality, a firm, just and 
equitable prince. Early authorities show us no 
such persons as Banquo and his son Fleance, 
nor have we reason to think that the latter ever 
fled further from Macbeth than across the flat 
scene according to the stage direction. Neither 
were Banquo or his son ancestors of the house 
of Stuart. All these things are now known, but 
the mind retains pertinaciously the impressions 
made by the imposition of genius. While the 
works of Shakspeare are read, and the English 
language exists, history may say what she will, 
but the general reader will only recollect Mac- 


beth as the sacrilegious usurper and Richard as 
the deformed murderer, 


While children are infants, they should be 


When they grow up, they sponge other people. 


Quarxt.—Love without money has been com- 


CHARLES DICKENS. 

This distinguished gentleman does not enjoy 
universal popularity. Now and then some sharp 
writer makes a pretty severe dash at him with a 
steel pen as keen as a poignard. Hear what a 
letter-writer says: “ Mr. Dickens has fallen rap- 
idly in the social scale, and very considerably in 
the literary and intellectual field, during the last 
four or five years. As a business man he never 
stood well. His treatment of his publishers and 
his dealings with them have not been character- 
ized by courtesy, fairness or business comity. 
Some years since, when Chapman & Hall were 
his publishers, he went to Italy. He drew large 
drafts on them, all of which were accepted, 
They, however, reminded him he was mach 
overdrawing his account, showed him the sale of 
his books and serials, their receipts from them, 
and the amounts paid him. He immediately re- 
turned, took it in dudgeon, broke off his engage- 
ments with them, and made a contract with 
Bradbury & Evans. With that firm he broke off 
early this year, the rupture bringing ‘ Household 
Words’ to a termination, when he commenced 
a new song to the tune of ‘ Allthe Year Round.’ 
In this speculation he has returned to his first 
love, and entered into business relations with 
Chapman & Hall again. You know the circum- 
stances attending this quarrel with Bradbury & 
Evans. He se from his wife, and wrote 
a letter, or proclamation, characterized by noth- 
ing but bad taste, and addressed to all the world. 
The superannuated beau was vexed, not that his 
publishers did not sympathize with him, but that 
they did not anticipate his wishes by voluntarily 
printing the proclamation aforesaid in the inap- 
propriate columns of a comic serial—the ubiqui- 
tous and everlasting Punch. The fact is, Mr. 
Dickens is about worn out; fast breakiug up. 
His cares, his troubles, his years, his habits, and 
incessant labor to make both ends meet, have 
taxed his mental powers till they are breaking 
down. In his readings he looks like a decayed 
beau, a patched, painted, peruked, he-dowager.” 

A woman that does not love flowers deserves 
not to be loved.— Cincinnati Gazette. 

What kind of flowers # 

Queny.—Why is twice eleven like twice ten t 
Because twice eleven are twenty-two, and twice 


ten are twenty, too 


A son-fiower 


lot-fish of crime and shame among men. 


what color is a secret best kept 


pared to shiny-leather boots without soles. 


Give it up, eh? IJn-violate, of course ! 


Pertinent.—Some one calls idleness the pi- 
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Fortign Miscellany. 
' The cholera has recently been committing sad 
ravages all along the shores of the Baltic. 
The sum paid for gas in England is estimated 
at $25,000,000,a year. 


he French instead of exor- 
bien tavern bills, eats rail- 
) stations. 


The indigo crop at Hindostan has fallen off, 
year, a hundred thousand pounds. In con- 
sequence, indigo has risen in London. 

Brance has resolved to withdraw her troops 
from Rome. She has become weary of doing 
the work of the Papal police. 

Daring the reign of Napoleon IIT., the French 
mints have coined to the amount of $554,172,955 
in gold, and $35,381 ,646 in silver. 

The British aristocracy, says a London paper, 
like our modern ships, is not built of British oak 
only, but of timber from all parts of the world. 

Dr. Paul Melchers, of Osnabruck, is the first 
Roman has made his ap- 

in Denmark, in an official 
Since the Reformation. 


The crew of the Great Eastern will consist of 

60 able-bodied seamen, 90 seaman riggers, 200 

ineers and firemen. Steward’s staff, 100; 
ing, with officers, about 500. 

The greatest density of the population of a 
py qa is exhibited in Belgium, where it is 538 
to mile ; single districts in Rhenish Prussia 
show as high as 700 to the square mile. 

The Chinese say their commander on the 25th 
of June was “a Mongolian general, of 
skill and prudence, named Lingul-lin-Sing,” 
which, ‘being interpreted, signifies “The Artfal 


The Londoners have discovered a wonderful 
violinist in the person of Mile. Humler. She is 
described as very young, but already a charming 
performer, and promises to be one of the finest 
violinists of the day. 


The autographs of Louis XIV., Corneille, 
Moliere, Racine, Fenelon, Bossuet, and about a 
hundred other distinguished men of the seven- 
teenth century, were recently sold by auction in 
Paris, and brought only twenty francs. 

' Tbrail, on the Danube, and its neighborhood, 
have been visited by a tremendous swarm of lo- 
custs, which did immense to the gardens 
and fields. In the memory of the present gen- 
eration, no such swarm was ever before known. 


It appears from the reports of the life insurance 
emetnee of Great Britain, that the average 
duration of human life is constantly on the in- 
crease. This fact is so well demonstrated, that 
a revisal of rates has been agreed upon, with a 
reasonable reduction. 

The Royal National Life Boat Institution, or- 
ized for the protection of life on the coast of 
at Britain, have lately been increasing its 

facilities by the addition of several boats. It 
will soon have ninety life boats at different ex- 
posed points along the coast. The annual ex- 
pense of each boat is about $150. 


M. Victor Meunivt, French savan, predicts 
general deluge 6300 years from this time. 
Louis Napoleon is quite an extensive farmer. 
He owns about 50,000 acres of land. 2 
A London paper pare Lord Cardigan, who 
in hi Sebas 
The London papers state that in the county of 
Lancashire, England, in 1857, only forty dour 
women in one hundred could write their names. 


For accommodating the Empress of Russia 
and her suite in his hotel for ope night a land- 
lord in Basle charged $3400. 

Sparrows have been sent from py eae to 
Australia, in the hope that they will increase 
sufficiently to keep down the worms that annoy 
the farmers. 


A Frenchman has invented anew ap 
for stopping a locomotive in the midst of its 
speed, almost instantaneously. It has been tried 
successfully. 

The city of London is about to spend twenty 
millions of dollars for draining her streets, keep- 
ing the filth from flowing into the Thames, and 
saving it for agriculture. 

Vauxhall Gardens, London, are to be demol- 
ished. They have long outlived their fashion, 
and still oe outlived the brutal mirth and de- 
bauchery of De Breute, their founder in the 
days of King John. 

The English system of franking, in use since 
January 10, 1840, provides that each public de- 
partment shall pay the postage upon every letter 
and document it sends out. Even the queen’s 


privilege of franking was abolished, by her own 
consent, in 1840. 

There are in Egypt three hundred miles of 
railroad. When the running of the trains was 
commenced, mummies were used for fuel, and 
are said to make a very hot fire. The supply is 
almost inexhaustible and they are used by the 


cord. 
The + modern duellist died recently in 


Paris, hoguart. Out of thirty duels he 
fought during his life, he was worsted nine-and- 
twenty times, and only once succeeded in wound- 
ing his adversary, his very best friend, with whom 
he had quarrelled on some frivolous pretext. 
The principal locality for the manufacture of 
steelin England is at Sheffield. The Swedish 
iron, reduced from the magnetic ore, and con- 
taining some man , is extensively used. It 
is reported that during five years 20,000 tons 
were made by 120 furnaces in active operation. 
A singular death recently occurred at Hoxton, 
England. A woman was engaged in the area in 
front of her house, when a monkey belonging to 
an Italian organ grinder jumped on her hack 
from the street, and so alarmed her that she was 
ape with convulsions, and died in two days 
r. 


The American Col at Rome is rapidly 
progressing. The babes of the United States, 
who cre about fifty innamber, have recently sent 
thirty thousand dollars to the pope for the ne 
cessary works ; and before the end of the aed 
the college will be able to receive one hun 
students. 
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Record of the Cimes. 


‘The articles manufactured at 
the present year are worth $112,254,000. 


for. 


A German woman in Milwaukie is the mother 
of 24 children ; 19 of them are living. 

The Mayor of Rochester has prohibited rope- 
walking feats at the falls in that city. 


It is estimated that e sail in his yacht 
Maria cost two hundred 
and fifty dollars ! 

A penny was deposited in the corner stone of 
a charch at Jackson, Mich., lately, that had been 
taken from the corner stone of a temple in Rome, 


built during the reign of the first Cesar. 
The Oneida Sachem says that Charles Spen- 


cer of Canastota, has in process of construction 
two powerful microsco Agassiz, 
costing about $1000 apiece. 

Rev. Dr. Osgood, a venerable clergyman of 
Springfield, Mass., is rming a singular duty 
—visiting every family in the town. He has 
already made more than eight hundred calls. 


Letters from Trebizond state that the town of 

Chuvan, in the government of Tiflis, has been 
buried under a mountain thrown on it by a recent 
earthquake. 
. Mile. Ernestine Drunet, a pupil of Beranger, 
has taken the prize offered fore best a 
the French Academy, against one hundred and 
forty competitors. 

At Cold Spring, N. Y., recently, a boy six 
years old was induced by a keeper of a drinkin 
saloon to drink some brandy, by telling him it 
was cider, The boy drank so much. that he 
died the same night in spasms. 


The are of the first engravi 
pb d, and th 

restored, ies possessing it 
will shortly publish copies iE the am in which 
it first appeared. 

Miss Dix, the celebrated a has re- 
cently been on an errand of mercy to Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick, inquiring into the condition and 
wants of the insane. 

In Weaverville, California, a tax-collector 
called upon a Chinaman for his taxes. Not 
having the “spelter” about him, the Celestial 
was shot d by the collector, who said he 
couldn’t be bothered running after them “ Johns ” 
so all the time. 

Hartford, with a population of thirty thousand 
has no single library numbering conaen about 
ten thousand volumes. The late David Wilkin- 
son, however, left the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to remedy the deficiency and sup- 
ply the city with a good library. 

Mr. James C. Gook, a young mechanic of 
Middletown, has invented a hose coupling, which 
is said to greatly expedite the work, and to en- 
able it to be done without a wrench, also to ob- 
viate the difficulty that frequently occurs, from 
bringing the wrong hose together. 


of the Decla- 
dependence has recently been discov- 


The Baton’s Neck has 
yielded fait million dollars’ worth of bivalves. 


There is a firm doing business in St. Louis, un- 
der the name of “ Live-poor & Die rich.” ‘ 

Tha body the shell of the soul, and dress is 
the hiSk of that shell; but the husk often tells 
what the kernel is. 

A Yankee in Iowa has just taught ducks to 
swim in hot water, and with such success that 
they lay boiled eggs. Who says this is not an 
age of improvement 

An Irishman, who lived in an attic, being asked 
what part of the house he occupied, answered— 
“Ifthe house were turned topsy-turvy, I’d be 
livin’ on the first flure !” - 

We see advertised as for sale by acertain firm, 
“Candles for City Consumption.” oo we 
presame, is a new method of preparing cod liver 
oil as a remedy for consumption. 


Iron freight cars are coming into use on the 
Ohio Railroad. Four or five have been construct- 
ed, and are found to answer well. The entire 
car weighs only 11,500 pounds, while an ordin- 
ary wooden baggage car weighs 14,500 pounds. 

One hundred and sixty-eight miles of the Pa- 
cific Railroad in Missouri have been completed, 
atan aggregate outlay of nearly $12,000,000. 
There are yet one hundred and fourteen miles to 
build, in order to complete the road to Kansas 
city. This is to cost $7,000,000 more. 

The museum of the late Hugh Miller has been 

rved to the capital of Scotland. The price 
1s upwards of £1000, of which government con- 
tributes £500, the remainder being made up by 
contributions from the friends of science en the 
admirers of one of her most gifted sons. 


Practical experience has demonstrated that the 

piece of ordnance which can be cast 

sound, and free from flaws, is a mortar thirteen 

inches in diameter. This would weigh about 

five tons. At the siege of Antwerp, the French 

used a mortar with a bore twenty inches in di- 
ameter, but it burst on the ninth time of firing. 

A few evenings since, a citizen of Zanesville, 
Ohio, after retiring for the night, heard a noise 
as of some one attempting to enter the window. 
The gentleman arose, seized his pistol, and ap- 
proaching the window, fired, killing the robber 
instantly. An old detective, attending the Fair, 
recognized the ‘corpse as that of a notorious 
hotel thief from New York. 

At the recent battle of Melegnano, after a 
body of French infantry had charged and driven 
back a number of the Austrians, a little boy not 
more than two years old was discovered sitting. 
near a heap ot Austrian dead. A French, ser- 
geant picked the little fellow op, and at the ter- 
mjnation of the battle took him to his bivouac, 
where his men adopted him as “ the child of the 
company.” 

Two men went to a New Haven hotel, a few 
evenings since, registered their names, and being 
slightly acquainted, were assi the same room 
for the night. ‘In the morning, one waked to 
find his companion and money gone, and noth- 
ing left but a note containing a caution against 
being too easy in making the acquaintance of 
strangers, for they were “ very uncertain.” The 
advice cost $15. 
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Merry-Making. 


tn ‘he had the 
emall-pox, so that he ok 

Father, if a small boy is called a tad, is igprop- 
call’s big boy ladd der 

Did the man who ploughed the sea and after- 
wards planted his feet on his native soil,’ ever 
harvest the crops * 

The latest case of usury is that of the 
a shirt collar. The 

bi her of a venerable minister says he 
rem le for the felicity of hs prayer, and 
returned thanks with the exactness o' 

There is one evil that d in le of time. 
do effectually cure us of. of—end that | 
we place in their nostrums. 

was too disty to weer, 
dirty enough to be washed, had a mat- 
ter of serious import to decide. 

Qn one of the rivers in Iowa the only ferry is 
a.sorrel horse. He crosses with three at a time— 
two on his back and one fastened to his tail. 

A newspaper was started rot lo 
first number of which contained a letter 

who signed bimeelf’ constant 


Mover carry leaded gun on full cock, hori- 
zontally, when a friend is before yon, 
unless you are aware of the 

corduro 


ys. 
“can I procurea milk here ?” 

“No, thir,” , was the ith a 
reply ; temper- 

A doctor, ina North Carolina , boasts 
that he has discovered a system by he can 
make out of an old man, an entirely young man, 
hare te eamall dep 

“ Louis, what did you do with your new trous- 
ers ?” said an anxious “T swopped them 
off.” “For what?” “A slung-shot, Hoyle’s 
Games, and the Pirate’s Own Book.” 

“You've destroyed my peace of mind, Bet- 
sy,’ ” said a desponding lover to a truant lass. 

“Tt can’t do you much harm, John, for ’twas an 
amazing small piece you had any way,” was the 
quick reply. 

Mountains are considerably up and down in 
Vermont. It is related that a coachman, driv- 
ing oP one, was asked if it was as steep on the 

side. “ Steep?” said he; “chain-lightning 
couldn’t go down without a breechin’ on 

pow Ngee said to Peel, om looking at the 
picture of an Irish orator: “YOu can see the 
very quiver of his lips.” “Yes,” said Peel, 
“and the arrow coming out of it.’ 

this tooneof his co who an- 

The late Dr. 

eee bedroom of a votes minutes 
ad expi something glit- 
tering through 1 clenched Singers of one had 
he gently opened them, took out the guinea, and 
put it into his pocket, observing : “ That was 
certainly intended tor me!” 


MERRY MAKING. 


“ Green, but 
Men cannot subsist wholly on glory. Fame, 
taken without meat, is decidedly unwholesome. 
has been engaged to fix up the locks of a 
When is a man thinner than a shingle? When 
he is ashaving. 
The r havi the largest circulation in the 
United tobacco. 
Why is the crime of murder like the Atlantic ! 
Because it is not bailable. 


Why are fashionably dressed ladies like bushes 
on the roadside in rural districts? Because they 


his party is on the 
upon it t0 march steadily 


horse-tamer have been 
, that a vicious horse is 


_ skirt the streets. 


An Illinois editor sa, 
of a pe but 
The efforts of the 
so successful in Eng’ 
considered a Rarey-ty. 

“That's what I call capital punishment,” as 
the boy said when his mother shut him up in the 
closet among the preserves. 

The oddest mnemonic curiosity 
woman, who never knows her own age, 
half an hour that of all her female friends. 

Why was there a in the early days of 
Moses* Because there were rushes on the 
banks, and Pharaoh’s daughter withdrew a val- 
uable ‘deposit. 

For a lady to sweep her carpet with embroi- 
dered calaiiiedtek, would be considered inde- 
cently dirty ; but to drag the sidewalks with her 
skirts, seems to be very genteel. 

off my writing-desk are you 
cried Willis, the other x 


“O, only the 
haint touched the clean 
A lady's tho cost ia the “Tale of a 


Tub,” will wear well, if left alone; but if you 
attempt to load it with foreign ornaments, you 
destroy the original ground. 

There is a man in Tiffin with so outlandish a 
name, that it takes two Frenchmen and a tig 
Indian to pronounce it. It has never 
spelled, but a machine is about to be 
from Holland for that purpose. 

Weak doses of wash-boards are now recom- 
for ladies who complain of 


men troubled in the same 
way may by a strong preparation of 


yr contemporary has received a communica- 
tion asking, Why was the rear. of the 
French army, on the retreat from Moscow, like 
a war-horse? Because it had a Marshal Ney 


(martial neigh). 


IT SHOULD BE KNOWN! 

Let your friends know that by enclosing one dollar to 
our address, this Magaziné can be had for a whole year. 
Postage only eighteen cents a year. The cheapest publi- 
cation in the world; fresh end original from the beatae 

ve undred pages, finely illustrated. co 
five dollars! 


Address M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 


that a 
ows in 
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The picture which Dobbs had formed in his own mind of 
the pleasures of angling down East, 


which only involves bim in a struggle with all 
. the vegetables within six rods. 


Concludes to step out of tige way into the water, 


MR. DOBBS’S ANGLING EXCURSION. — 
= 
=x 
he proceeds to fealize. 
| 
| 
«2 
——— 
ee and soon catebes a fine fish ; 
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after which @ fine fish catches him, which presents this appearance to his harrowed gaze, 


and has him entirely at its mercy. Ip his confusion he catches bold of the fish and narrowly 
escapes drowning. 


N 
\ 
\ 
val 
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However, he gets a 


| 
—— 
| 
experience his gratitude in a number cf ways. 


